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"If tUi ooDBtry aumoi be MTed wiUumt giTing up fhe prindple of Ill)ertji I wm 
abovt to Mj I would nthor be iiwrimtad on thii apot than BORondor It** 

Urom Mr. LSmeoln*$ i^>eeeh at Imdtpendence Aall» FhOadelphiat J^sfrmary 21, 1881. 

"J boUsTO thii QoTorainont ouinot ondnzo pennanontly half ilaTe and half free." 

J^frima/idd, minoit, June, 18£8. 

*I am ezooodlagly aazioof that thii Union, the Oooftitntion, and the libertiee of the 
people Bhall be perpetnated in aooordanoe with the original idea fiir whioh the BeTdu« 
tftoB waa made*' TrtnUm, New Jeraqf, fkbruarjf 21, 1801. 

* HaTing tfau dhoaen oar oonne, withont gvile and with pnie pnrpoeei let na renew 
onr trait in God, and go ifarwaid withont ftar and with manly hearti." 

Meitage, July 6, 1861. 

' In giTing freedom to the ilaTes, we aanre freedom to the free ) honorable alike in 
whatwegireandwhatwepreierTe." Metmigt, December \,\W1. 

*I hope peaoe wHl oome loon, and oome to atayj and lo oome ai to be worth the 
keeping in all ftttnre time." aprtngfiMld Letter^ Avguet 26, 1863. 

"The world will little note, nor long remember, what we lay here i bat it can noTor 
flnget what the braTo men, liting and dead, did here." 

SIpeeeh ai CfeUyiburg, November 19, 1868. 

"I ahaU not attempt to retraot or modiiy the Emancipation Prodamation, nor shall I 
retam to ilaTery anj peraon who ia free by the terma of that proclamation, or by any 



of the Aota of Oangreaa." 



Amnesty Proclamation^ December 8, 1868. 



*I daim not to haye oontrolled OTonta, bat oonftea plainly that erenta hare oon- 
trcOed me. I'^^ter to A. Q. Hodges, April 4, 1864. 

'WA malice towazda nonei with oharlty fbr all, with flrmneea in the right, aa Ood 
ghai li to •§• tiie xighti let li iftrfre on to ilniah the work we are in." 

Last Jnavffural, March 4, 186ft. 
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PREFACE. 



Av Attempt has been made in the following pages to portray 
Abraham Lincoln, mainly in his relations to the country at large 
daring his eyentful administration. 

With this Yiow, it has not been deemed necessary to cnmber the 
work with the minute details of his life prior to that time. This 
period has, therefore, been but glanced at, with a care to present 
enough to make a connected whole. His Gongressional career, 
and his campaign with Senator Douglas are presented in outline, 
yet so, it is belieyed, that a clear idea of these incidents in his life 
can be obtained. 

After the time of his election as President, however, a different 
course of treatment has been pursued. Thenceforward, to the close 
of hlB life, especial pains have been taken to present everything 
which should show him as he was — the Statesman persistent, reso- 
lute, free from boasting or ostentation, destitute of hate, never 
exultant, guarded in his prophecies, threatening none at home or 
abroad, indulging in no Utopian dreams of a blissful future, moving 
quietly, calmly, conscientiously, irresistibly on to the end he saw 
with clearest vision. 

Tet, even in what is presented as a complete record of his od 
ministration, too much must not be expected. It is impossible, for 
example, to thoroughly dissect the events of the great Rebellion in 
a work like the present. Nothing of the kind has been attempted. 
The prominent features only have been sketched ; and that solely 
for the purpose of bringing into the distinct foreground him whose 
life is under consideration. 
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Yarious Speeches, ProdaiiiAtioiiB, tad Letters, not Titsllf 
essential to the unity of the main body of the work, yet TBlnablft 
as affording illostrationB of the man have been cdDeeted in the 
Appendix. 

Imperfect as this portraiture mnst neoetsarily be, there is one 
conciliatory thought The 8a|||||pt needs no embellishment It 
furnishes its own setting. The aets of the man speak for then^ 
selves. Only such an aAaagem^t i« needed aa shall Aoir. the 
bearing of each upon the othei^ the ddTekypo^ent of mcK tli9 pft- 
cesses of gprowth. 

Those words of the hunanted dead whJjoh aeatlf la onr faiiN^ so 
tenderly— they call fior no erpUfiattoiu Potent^ pyirqbiffft t|kinf 
hold of our consciences, they wiU remain with os while reason laata. 

Nor will the people's interest be but for the moment. The bap- 
tism of blood to which the Nation has been called, cannot be for- 
gotten for generations. And while memories of him abide, there 
will inevitably be associated with them the placid, quiet face, not 
devoid of mirth — ^its patient, anxious, yet withal hopeful expres- 
sion — ^the sure, elastic step— the clearly cut, sharply defined speech 
of him, who, under Providence, was to lead us through the trial 
and anguish of those bitter days to the rest and refreshing of a 
peace, whose dawn only, alas I he was to see. 

Though this work may not rise to the height required, it is 
hoped that it is not utterly unworthy of the subject Such as it is 
— a labor of love— it is offered to those who loved and labored with 
the patriot and hero, with the earnest desire that it may not be 
regarded an unwarrantable mtrusion upon ground on which any 
might hesitate to venture. f. o. 

FhHaddphia, June, 1865. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BOTHOOD AND lABLT MANHOOD. 

Prelteliiuy— ttrtb of Abraluun Unoolo—EemoTal ttaax Kentucky— At Work— Self 
MiMJilIwi Pwimial OhaniPt<rtttti3> Another lemoral— Trip to New Orlenn»— Be- 
cooMa Clerk— Black Hawk Wei^Bngagee in Politice— SncceieiTe Electlone to' the 
Legislnliir^— Antl4SlnTei7 Proteet— Oommenoea Practice as a Lawyer— Traita of Charao- 
-Ifanfiga— Setnrn to PoUtioa— Election to Ootigreei. 



Ths leading incidents in the early life of the men who have 
most decidedly influenced the destinies of oar republic, pre- 
sent a striking similarity. The details, indeed, differ ; but the 
story, in outline, is the same — " the short and simple annals 
of the poor." 

Of obscure parentage — accustomed to toil from their tender 
years— with few facilities for the education of the school^- 
the most struggled on, independent, self-reliant, till by their 
own right hands they had hewed their way to the positions 
for which their individual talents and peculiarities stamped 
them as best fitted. Children of nature, rather than of art^ 
they have ever in their later years — amid scenes and associa- 
tions entirely dissimilar to those with which in youth and 
early manhood, they were familiar — retained somewhat in- 
dicative of their origin and training. In speech or in action 
— often in both — ^they have smacked of their native soil. If 
they have lacked the grace of the courtier, ample compensa- 
tion has been afforded in the honesty of the man. If their 
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Where Born. Early lift. Sdocfttioii. 

address was at times abrupt, it was at least frank and unmis- 
takable. Both friend and foe knew exactly where to find 
them. XJd skilled in the doublings of the mere politician or 
the trimmer, tbej have borne themselves straight forward to 
the points whither their judgment and conscience directed. 
Such men may have been deemed fit subjects for the jests 
and sneers of more cultivated Europeans, but they are none 
the less dear to us as Americans-— will nope the less take their 
place among those whose names the good, throughout the 
world, will not willingly let die. 

Of this class, pre-eminently, was the statesman whose life 
and public services the following pages are to exhibit 

Abraham Lincoln, Sixteenth President of the United 
States, son of Thomas and Nancy Lincoln — the former a 
Kentuckian, the latter a Virginian — was born February 12th, 
1809, near Hodgenville, the county-seat of what is now known 
as La Rue county, Kentucky. He had one sister, two years 
his senior, who died, married, in early womanhood ; and his 
only brother, his junior by two years, died in childhood. 

When nine years of age, he lost his mother, the family 
having, two years previously, removed to what was then the 
territory of Indiana, and settled in the southern part, near 
the Ohio river, about midway between Louisville and Evans- 
ville. The thirteen years which the lad spent here inured 
him to all the exposures and hardships of frontier life. An 
active assistant in farm duties, he neglected no opportunity 
of strengthening his mind, reading with avidity such instruc- 
tive works as he could procure — on winter evenings, often- 
times, by the light of the blazing fire-place. As satisfaction 
for damage accidentally done to a borrowed copy of Weems' 
Life of Washington — the only one known to be in the neigh- 
borhood — he pulled fodder for two days for the owner. 

At twenty years of age, he had reached the height of 
nearly six feet and four inches, with a comparatively slender 
yet uncommonly strong, muscular frame — a youthful giant 
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to niinois. YiBitfl New OrleuM. BUck Hawk War. 

among a race of giants. Morally, he was proverbially honest, 
conscientious, and updght. 

In 1830, his father again emigrated, halting for a year on 
the north fork of the Sangamon river, Illinois, bat afterwards 
pushing on to Coles coantj, sottoe seventy miles to the east- 
ward, on the upper waters of the Easkaskia and Embarrass, 
where his adventurous life ended in 1851, he being in his 
seventy-third year. The first year in Illinois the son spent 
with the father ; the next he aided in constracting a flat-boat, 
on which, with other hands, a successful trip to New Orleans 
and back was made. This city — then the El Dorado of the 
Western frontiersman — had been visited by the young man, 
in the same capacity, when he was nineteen years of age. 

Returning from this expedition, he acted for a year as 
clerk for his former employer, who was engaged in a store 
and flouring mill at New Salem, twenty miles below Spring- 
field. While thus occupied, tidings reached him of an Indian 
invasion on the western border of the State — since known as 
the Black Hawk war, from an old Sac chief of that name, 
who was the prominent mover in the matter. In New Salem 
and vicinity, a company of volunteers was promptly raised, 
of which young Lincoln was elected captain — his first pro- 
motion. The company, however, having disbanded, he again 
enlisted as a private, and during the three months^ service of 
this, his first short military campaign, he faithfully discharged 
his duty to his country, persevering amid peculiar hardships 
and against the influences of older men around him. 

With characteristic humor and sarcasm, while commenting. 
in a Congressional speech during the canvass of 1848, upon 
the efforts of General Cass's biographers to exalt their idol 
into a military hero, he thus alluded to this episode in his 
life: 

" By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know I am a military 
hero ? Yes, sir, in the days of the Black Hawk war, I fought, 
bled, and came away. Speaking of General Cass's careet^ 



t l)v accident. If (icncral Cas? wriit in advaiu 
;in;^ wliortK'brri'irs, I f:;ii(\<s 1 siirj)ass('(l him in 
ho wihi onions. li' he saw any live, fighting J 
more than I did, but I bad a good many bloodj 
itb the mosqaitoes ; and altboagh I never faint* 
' blood, I can truly say I was often very hung^ 
r. Speaker, if I should ever conclude to doff w 
)mocratic fHends may suppose there is of blaek-( 
dism about me, and, thereupon, they should ti 
/heir candidate for the Presidency, I protest the 
ke fun of me as they have of General Cass, by at 
write me into a military hero." 
bit of adventure over, Mr. Lincoln — who had 
'x> become a lawyer, in common with most ene 
ising young men of that period and section— emi 
ics, warmly espousing the cause of Henry Olaj 
t that time decidedly opposed to his great leadc 
I a gratifying evidence of his personal popularity 
best known, in securing an almost unanimons \ 
precinct in Sangamon county as a candidate f< 
ive in the State Leirislature. Alt.honn'K o i:**i- • 
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being the youngest member, with a single exception. During 
this session he rarely took the floor to speak, content to play 
the part of an observer rather than of an actor. It was at 
this period that he became acquainted with Stephen A. 
Douglas, then a recent immigrant from Vermont, in connec- 
tion with whom he was destined to figure so prominently 
before the country. 

In 1836, he was elected for a second term. During this 
session, he put upon record, together with one of his col- 
leagues, his views relative to slavery, in the following pro* 
test, bearing date March 3d, 1837 : — 

" Resolutions upon the subject of domestic slavery having 
passed both branches of the General Assembly, at its present 
session, the undersigned hereby protest against the passage 
of the same. 

" They believe that the institution of slavery is founded on 
both injustice and bad policy ; but that the promulgation of 
abolition doctrines tends rather to increase than abate its 
evils. 

" They believe that the Congress of the United States has 
no power, ander the Constitution, to interfere with the institu- 
tion of slavery in the different States. 

*' They believe that the Congress of the XJuited States nas 
the power, under the Constitution, to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia ; but that the power ought not to be 
exercised, unless at the request of the people of 8aid district." 

In 1838 and 1840, be was again elected and received the 
vote of his party for the speakership. First elected at 
twenty-five, he had been continued so long as bis inclinatiotk 
allowed, and until by his kind manners, his ability, and un- 
questioned integrity, he had won a position, when but a little 
past thirty, as the virtual leader of bis party in Illinois. His 
reputation as a close and logical debater bad been established; 
his native tiAent as an orator bad been developed ; his earnest 
zeal for his party had brought around him troops ot tmii^%\ 
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while his acknowledged goodness of heart bad knit many to 
him. who, upon purely political grounds, would have held 
themselves aloof. 

While a member of the Legislature, he had devoted him- 
self, as best he could— considering the necessity he was under 
of eking out a support for himself, and the demands made 
upon his time by his political associates — ^to mastering bis 
chosen profession, and in 1836 was admitted to practice. 
Securing at once a good amount of business, he beg^ to 
rise as a most effective jury advocate, who could readily 
perceive, and promptly avail himself of, the turning points of 
a case. A certain quaint humor, withal, which he was wont 
to employ in illustration — combined with his sterling, prac- 
tical sense, going straight to the core of things — stamped him 
as ED original. Disdaining the tricks of the mere rhetorician, 
he spoke from the heart to the heart, and was universally 
regarded by those with whom he came in contact as every 
inch a man, in the best and broadest sense of that term. His 
thoughts, his manner, his address were eminently his own. 
Affecting none of the cant of the demagogue, the people 
trusted him, revered him as one of the best, if not the best, 
among them. Their sympathies were his— their weal his 
deriire, their interests a common stock with his own. * 

Having permanently located himself at Springfield, the 
peat of Sangamon county — which ever after he called his 
home — he devoted himself to the practice of his profession, 
and on the 4th of November, 1842, married Mary Todd, 
daughter of the Hon. Robert S. Todd, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, a lady of accomplished manners and refined social 
tastes. 

Although he had determined to retire from the political 
arena and taste the sweets which a life with one's own fam- 
ily can alone secure, his earnest wishes were at length over- 
ruled by the as earnest demands of that party with the success 
of wbich he firmly believed his country's best interests iden- 
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tified, and in 1844 he thoroughly canvassed his State in 
behalf of Clay — afterward passing into Indiana, and daily 
addressing immense gatherings until the day of election. 
Over the defeat of the great Ken tuck ian he sorrowed as one 
almost withoat hope ; feeling it, indeed, far more keenly than 
his generous nature would have done, had it been a merely 
personal discomfiture. 

Two years later, in 1846, Mr. Lincoln was persuaded to 
accept the Whig nomination for Congress in the Sangapion 
district, and was elected by an unprecedently large majority. 
Texas had meanwhile been annexed ; the Mexican war was 
in progress ; the Tariff of 1842 had been repealed. 

With the opening of the Thirtieth Congress — December 
6tb, 1847 — Mr. Lincoln took his seat in the lower house of 
Congress, Stephen A. Douglas also appearing for the first 
time as a member of the Senate. 
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Mb. Lincoln was early recognized as one of the foremost 
of the Western men upon the floor of the House. His 
Congressional record is that of a Whig of those days. 
Believing that Mr. Polk's administration had mismanaged 
affairs with Mexico at the outset, he, in common with others 
of his party, was unwilling, while voting supplies and favor- 
ing suitable rewards for our gallant soldiers, to be forced 
into an unqualified indorsement of the war with that country 
from its beginning to its close. 
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Accordingly, December SSd, 1841, he introduced a aeries of 
resolatioDs of inqaiiy oonoeroing the origiD of the wer, call- 
ing for definite official ibformatioB, which were laid orer under 
the rule, and never acted upon. Upon a test qaeetion on 
abandoning the war, without any material result aooom* 
plisbed, he voted with the minoritj in favor of laying that 
resolution upon the table. 

In all questions bearing upon the matter of internal 
improvements, be took an active intereet Hie took manly 
ground in favor of the unrestricted right of petition, and 
favored a liberal policy toward the people in disposing of 
the public lands. He exerted himself during the canvass 
of 1848, to secure the election of (General Taylor, delivering 
several effective campaign speeches in New England and 
the West 

At the second session of the Thirtieth Congress, he voted 
in favor of laying upon the table a resolution instructing the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to report a bill pro- 
hibiting the slave-trade in the District, and subsequently read 
a substitute which he favored. This substitute contained the 
form of a bill enacting that no person not already within the 
District, should be held in slavery thereiUp and providing for 
the gradual emancipation of the slaves already within the 
District, with compensation to the owners, if a majority of 
the legal voters of the District should assent to the act, at 
an election to be holden for the purpose. It made an excep- 
tion of the right of citizens of the slave-holding States 
coming to the District on public business, to " be attended 
into and out of said District, and while there, by tbe neces- 
sary servants of themselves and their families." 

In regard to the grant of public lands to the new States, 
to aid in the construction of railways and canals, he favored 
the interests of his own constituents, under such restrictions 

tbe proper scope of these grants required. 

HAvmg declined to be a candidate for re-election, he retired 
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once more to private life, resaming the professional practice 
which had been temporarily interrupted bj bis public duties, 
and taking no active part in politics through the period of 
€toneral Taylor's administration, or in any of the exciting 
scenes of 1850. 

The introduction of the Kansas-Nebraska bill by Stephen 
A. Douglas, in 1854, aroused him from his repose, and 
summoned him once more to battle for the right. In the 
canvass of that year, he was one of the most active leaders 
of the anti-Nebraska movement, addressing the people re- 
peatedly from the stump, with all his characteristic earnest- 
ness and energy, and powerfully aided in effecting the 
remarkable political changes of that year in IlliEois. 

The Legislature that year having to choose a United States 
Senator, and for the first time in the history of the State, the 
election of one opposed to the Democratic party being within 
the reach of possibility, Mr. Lincoln, although the first 
choice of the great body of the opposition, with characteristic 
self-sacrificing disposition, appealed to his old Whig friends 
to go over in a solid body to Mr. Trumbull, a man of Demo- 
cratic antecedents, who could command the full vote of the 
anti-Nebraska Democrats ; and the latter was consequently 
elected. Mr. Lincoln was subsequently offered the Domina- 
tion for Governor of Illinois, but declined the honor in favor 
of Col. William H. Bissell, who was elected by a decisive 
majority. 

In the formation of the Republican party as such, Mr 
Lincoln bore an active and influential part, his name being 
presented, but ineffectually, at the first National Convention 
of that party, for Vice-President; laboring earnestly during 
the canvass of 1856, for the election of General Fremont, 
whose electoral ticket he headed. 

After Mr. Douglas had taken ground against Mr. Bu 
ehanan's administration relative to the so-called Lecompton 
Constitution of Kansas, and bad received the mdot&em^tkV oil 
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the Democratic party of Illinois — ^his re-electioa as Senator 
depending upon the resalt of the State election in 18A8— 
the Republican Convention of that year with shouts of 
applause, unanimously resolved that Abraham Lincoln was 
" the first and only choice of the Republicans of Illinois for 
the United States Senate, as the successor of Stephen A. 
Douglaa" At the close of the proceedings, he delivered the 
following speech, which struck the key-note of his contest 
with Senator Douglas, one of the most exciting and remark- 
able ever witnessed in this country : 

" Gentlemen op the Convention : — If we could first know 
where we are, and whither we are tending, we could then 
better judge What to do, and how to do it. We are now far 
on into the fifth year, since a policy was initiated, with the 
avowed object, and confident promise of putting an end to 
slavery agitation. Under the operation of that policy, that 
agitation had not only not ceased, but has constantly aug- 
mented. In my opinion, it will not cea.se, until a crisis shall 
have been reached, and passed. 'A house divided against 
itself can not stand.' I believe this Government can not 
endure, permanently, half slave and half free. I do not ex- 
pect the Union to be dissolved — I do not expect the house to 
fall — but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will be- 
come all one thing, or all the other. Either the opponents of 
slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it where 
the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in course of 
ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push it forward, till 
it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as 
new — North as well as South. 

** Have we no tendency to the latter condition ? Let any 
one who doubts, carefully contemplate that now almost com- 
plete legal combination — piece of machinery, so to speak — 
compounded . of the Nebraska doctrine, and the Dred Scott 
decision. Let him consider not only what work the machinery 
is adapted^ to do, and how well adapted, but also let him study 
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the history of its constructioD, and trace, if be can, or rather 
fail, if he can, to trace the evidences of design, add concert of 
action, among its chief master-workers from the beginning. 

" But, so far. Congress only had acted ; and an indorsement 
bj the people, real or apparent, was indispensable, to save 
the point already gained, and give chance for more. The new 
year of 1854 found slavery excluded from more than half the 
States by State Constitutions, and from most of the national 
territory by Congressional prohibition. Four days later com- 
menced the struggle, which ended in repealing that Congres- 
sional prohibition. This opened all the national territory to 
slavery, and was the first point gained. 

"This necessity had not been overlooked, but had been 
provided for, as well as might be, in the notable argument of 

* ffquatter sovereignty^^ otherwise called * sacred right of self- 
govemmentf'* which latter phrase, though expressive of the 
only rightful basis of any government, was so perverted in 
this attempted use of it as to amount to just this : that if any 
one man choose to enslave another, no third man shall be 
allowed to object. That argument was incorporated into the 
Nebraska Bill itself, in the language which follows : ' It being 
the true intent and meaning of this act not to legislate slavery 
into any Territory or State, nor exclude it therefrom ; but to 
leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States.' 

" Then opened the roar of loose declamation in favor of 

* squatter sovereignty,' and * sacred right of self-government.' 

" ' But,' said opposition members, ' let us be more specific — 
let us amend the bill so as to expressly declare that the 
people of the territory may exclude slavery.' * Not we,' said 
the friends of the measure ; and down they voted the amend- 
ment 

" While the Nebraska Bill was passing through Congress, 
a law case, involving the question of a negro's freedom, by 
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reason of bis owner having Yolaotarilj taken him firat into a 
free State and then a territory covered bj the Gongreasional 
prohibition, and held him as a slave— for a longtime in each — 
was passing through the XT. S. Cireait Conrt for the District 
of Missouri ; and both the Nebraska Bill and law suit were 
brought to a decision in the same month of Maj, 1864. The 
negro's name was ' Dred Scott,' which name now designates 
the decision finally made in the case. 

" Before the then next Presidential election case, the law 
came to, and was argaed in the Snpreme Court of the United 
States ; but the decision of it was deferred until after the 
election. Still, before the election, Senator Trumbull, on the 
floor of the Senate, requests the leading advocate of the 
Nebraska Bill to state his opinion whether a people of a ter- 
ritory can constitutionally exclude slavery from their limits ; 
and the latter answers, ' That is a question for the Supreme 
Court' 

"The election came. Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the 
indorsement, such as it was, secured. That was the second 
point gained. The indorsement, however, fell short of a 
cleai^ popular majority by nearly four hundred thousand votes, 
and so, perhaps, was not overwhelmingly reliable and satis- 
factory. The outgoing President in his last annual message, 
as impressively as possible echoed back upon the people the 
weight and authority of the indorsement. 

** The Supreme Court met again ; did not announce their 
decision, but ordered a re-argument. The Presidential in- 
auguration came, and still no decision of the court ; but the 
incoming President, in his Inaugural Address, fervently ex- 
horted the people to abide by the forthcoming decision, what- 
ever it might be. Then, in a few days came the decision. 
** This was the third point gained. 

" The reputed author of the Nebraska Bill finds an early 
occasion to make a speech at this capitol indorsing the Dred 
Scott decision, and vehemently denouncing all opposition to 
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it The new President, too, seizes the early occasion of the 
Silliman letter to indorse and strongly construe that decision, 
and to express his astonishment that any different view had 
ever been entertained. At length a sqaabble springs np 
between the President and the author of the Nebraska Bill 
on the mere question of fact, whether the Lecompton Consti- 
tation was or was not, in any just sense, made by the people 
of S^ansas ; and, in that squabble,/the latter declares that all 
he wants is a fair vote for the people, and that he cares not 
whether slavery be voted down or voted up. I do not un- 
derstand his declaration that he cares not whether slavery be 
▼oted down or voted up, to be intended by him other than acf 
an apt definition of the policy he would impress upon th4 
public mind — ^the principle for which he declares he haa 
suffered much, and is ready to suffer to the end. 

"And well may he cling to that principle. If he has any 
parental feeling, well may be cling to it That principle is 
the only shred left of his original Nebraska doctrine. Under 
the Dred Scott decision, ' squatter sovereignty' squatted out 
of existence, tumbled down like temporary scaffolding — ^like 
the mould at the foundry, served through one blast, and fell 
back into loose sand — helped to carry an election, and then 
was kicked to the winds. His late joint struggle with the 
Republicans, against the Lecompton Constitution, involves 
nothing of the original Nebraska doctrine. That struggle 
was made on a point — the right of a people to make their 
own Constitution — upon which he and the Republicans have 
never differed. 

"The several points of the Dred Scott decision, in connec- 
tion with Senator Douglas's ' care not' policy, constitute the 
piece of machinery in its present state of advancement The 
working points of that machinery are : 

"First, That no negro slave, imported as such from Africa, 
and no descendant of such, can ever be a citizen of any State, 
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in the sense of that term as used in the Constitntion of the 
United States. 

" This point is made in order to deprive the negpro, in 
every possible event, of the benefit of this provision of the 
United States Constitntion, which declares that— ' The citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States.' 

" Secondly, that 'subject to the Constitution of the United 
States,' neither Congress nor a Territorial Legislature can 
exclude slavery from any United States Territory. 

" This point is made in order that individual men may fill 
up the Territories with slaves, without danger of losing them 
as property, and thus to enhance the chances of permanency 
CO the institution through all the future. 

" Thirdly, that whether the holding a negro in actual 
slavery in a free State makes him free, as against the holder, 
the United States courts will not decide, but will leave it to be 
decided by the courts of any slave State the negro may be 
forced into by the master. 

" This point is made, not to be pressed immediately ; but, 
if acquiesced in for a while, and apparently indorsed by the 
people at an election, then, to sustain the logical conclusion 
that what Dred Scott's master might lawfully do with Dred 
Scott, in the free State of Illinois, every other master may 
lawfully do with any other one, or one thousand slaves, in 
Illinois, or in any other free State. 

''Auxiliary to all this, and working hand in hand with it, 
the Nebraska doctrine, or what is left of it, is to educate and 
mould public opinion, at least Northern public opinion, not to 
care whether slavery is voted down or voted up. 

" This shows exactly where we now are, and partially also, 
whither we are tending. 

" It will throw additional light on the latter, to go back and 
run the mind over the string of historical facts already 
stated. Several things will now appear less dark and 
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mjsterioos than thej did when they were transpiring. The 
people were to be left " perfectly free," " subject only to the 
Constitution." What the Constitution had to do with it, 
outsiders could not then see. Plainly enough now, it was an 
exactly fitted niche for the Dred Scott decision afterward to 
come in, and declare that perfect freedom of the people to be 
just no freedom at all. 

" Why was the amendment expressly declaring the right 
of the people to exclude slavery, voted down ? Plainly 
enough now, the adoption of it would have spoiled the niche 
for the Dred Scott decision. 

'* Why was the court decision held up ? Why even a 
Senator's individual opinion withheld till after the Presi- 
dential election ? Plainly enough now ; the speaking out 
then would have damaged the ^^ perfectly free^'^ argument 
upon which the eleption was to be carried. 

" Why the outgoing President's felicitation on the indorse- 
ment? Why the delay of a re-argument? Why the in- 
coming President's advance exhortation in favor of the de- 
cision ? These things look like the cautious patting and 
petting of a spirited horse preparatory to mounting him, 
when it is dreaded that he may give the rider a fall. A\\^ 
why the hasty after-indorsements of the decision, by the 
President and others ? 

" We cannot absolutely know that all these exact adapta- 
tions are the result of pre-concert. But when we see a lot 
of framed timbers, different portions of which we know have 
been gotten out, at different times and places, and by different 
workmen — Stephen, Franklin, Roger, and James, for in- 
stance — and when we see these timbers joined together, and 
see they exactly make the frame of a house or a mill, all the 
tenons and mortices exactly fitting, and all the lengths and 
proportions of the different pieces exactly adapted to their 
respective places, and not a piece too many or too few — not 
omitting even scaffolding — or, if a single piece be lackluf 
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almost the HiDguage, too. of the Nebraska Act. On one 
occaeion his exact language is, 'except in cases wrhere the 
power is restrained by the Constitation of the United States, 
the law of the State is supreme over the subject of slavery 
within its jurisdiction.' 

" In what cases the power of the State is so restrained by 
the United States Constitution, is left an open question, pre- 
cisely as the same question, as to the restraint on the power 
of the Territories was left open in the Nebraska Act. Put 
that and that together, and we have another nice little niche, 
which we may ere long, see filled with another Supreme 
Court decision, declaring that the Constitution of the United 
States does not permit a State to exclude slavery from its 
limits. And this may especially be expected if the doctrine 
of 'care not whether slavery be voted down or voted up,' 
shall gain >upon the public mind sufficiently to give promiue 
that such a decision can be maintained when made. 

" Such a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being 
alike lawful in all the States. Welcome or unwelcome, such 
decision is probably coming, and will soon be upon us, 
unless the power of the present political dynasty shall be met 
and overthrown. We shall lie down pleasantly dreaming 
that the people of Missouri are on the verge of making 
their State free ; and we shall awake to the reality, instead, 
that the Supreme Court has made Illinois a slave State. 

" To meet and overthrow the power of that dynasty, is the 
work now before all those who would prevent that consum- 
mation. That is what we have to do. But how can we 
best do it ? 

"There are those who denounce us openly to their own 
friends, and yet whisper softly, that Senator Douglas is the 
aptest instrument there is, with which to effect that object. 
They do not tell us, nor has he told us, that he wishes any 
such object to be effected. They wish us to infer all, from 
the facts that he now has a little quarrel with the \|te^^\iV 
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head of the dynasty ; and that he has regularly voted with 
us, on a single pointy upon which he and we have never 

differed. 

" They remind us that he is % very ffreat man, and that 
the largest of us are very small ones. Let this be granted. 
But 'a lioing dog is better than a dead lion.* Judge 
Douglas, if not a dead lion for this work, is at least a caged 
aud toothless one. How can he oppose the advances of 
slavery ? He don't care anything about it His avowed 
mission is impressing the 'public heart' to care nothing 
about it. 

" A leading Douglas Democrat newspaper thinks Douglas's 
superior talent will be needed to resist the revival of the 
African slave-trade. Does Douglas believe an effort to 
revive that trade is approaching ? He has not said so. 
Does be really think so ? But if it is, how can he resist it ? 
For years he has labored to prove it a sacred right of white 
men to take negro slaves into the new Territories. Can he 
possibly show that it is less a sacred right to buy them where 
they can be bought cheapest? And, unquestionably they 
can be bought cheaper in Africa than in Virginia. 

'' He has done all in bis power to reduce the whole question 
of slavery to one of a mere right of property ; and as such, 
how can he oppose the foreign slave-trade — how can he 
refuse that trade in that 'property' shall be 'perfectly 
free' — unless he does it as a protection to the home produc 
tion ? And as the home producers will probably not ask the 
protection, he will be wholly without a ground of opposition 

" Senator Douglas holds, we know, that a man may 
rightfully be wiser to-day than he was yesterday — that 
he may rightfully change when he finds himself wrong. Bat 
can we for that reason run ahead and infer that he will make 
any particular change, of which he himself has given no 
intimation ? Can we safely base our action upon any such 
vague inferences 7 
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" Now, as ever, I wish not to misrepresent Jadge Doaglas's 
position, question his motives, or do aught that can be per- 
sonally offensive to him. ^ Whenever, if ever, he and we can 
come together on principle^ so that our great cause maj 
have assistance from his great ability, I hope to have inter- 
posed no adventitious obstacle. 

" But clearly, he is not now with us — he does not pretend 
to be — ^he does not promise ever to be. Our cause, then, 
most be intrusted to, and conducted by its own undoubted 
firiends — those whose hands are free, whose hearts are in the 
work — who do care for the result. 

" Two years ago the Republicans of the nation mustered 
over thirteen hundred thousand strong. We did this under 
the single impulse of resistance to a common danger, with 
every external circumstance against us. Of strange, dis- 
cordant, and even hostile elements, we gathered from the 
four winds, and formed and fought the battle through, under 
the constant hot fire of a disciplined, proud and pampered 
enemy. Did we brave all then to falter now ? — now — when 
that same enemy is wavering, dissevered and belligercut ? 

" The result is not doubtful. We shall not fail — if we 
stand firm, we shall not fail. Wise counsels may accelerate 
or mistakes delay it, but, sooner or later, the victory is sure 
to come." 

In this most vigorously prosecuted canvass Illinois was 
stumped throughout its length and breadth by both candidates 
and their respective advocates, and the struggle was watched 
with interest by the country at large. From county to 
county, from township to township, and village to village the 
two champions travelled, frequently in the same car or car- 
riage, and in the presence of immense crowds of men, women, 
And children — for the wives and daughters of the hardy yeo- 
manry were naturally interested — argued, face to face, the 
important points of their political belief, and contended nobly 
for the mastery. 
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Id one of his Bpeeches daring this memorable campAiga, 
Mr. Lincoln paid the following tribute to the Declaration of 
Independence : — 

''The^e communities, (the thirteen colonies,) bj their 
representatives in old Independence Hall, said to the world 
of men, * we hold these truths to be self-eyident, that all men 
are born equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
inalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.' This was their mcgestic interpretation 
of the economy of the uniyerse. This was their lofty, and 
wise, and noble understanding of the justice of the Creator to 
His creatures. Yes, gentlemen, to all His creatures, to the 
whole great family of man. In their enlightened belief, no- 
thing stamped with the Divine image and likeness was sent 
into the world to be trodden on, and degraded, and imbruted 
by its fellows. They grasped not only the race of men then 
living, but they reached forward and seized upon the furthest 
posterity. They created a beacon to guide their children and 
their children's children, and the countless myriads who 
should inhabit the earth in other ages. Wise statesmen as 
thej were, they knew the tendency of prosperity to breed 
tyrants, and so they established these great self-evident 
truths that when, in the distant future, some man, some fac- 
tion, some interest, should set up the doctrine that none but 
rich men, or none but white men, or none but Anglo-Saxon 
white men, were entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, their posterity might look up again to the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and take courage to renew the battle, 
which their fathers began, so that truth, and justice, and 
mercy, and all the humane and Christian virtues might not 
be extinguished from the land ; so that no man would here- 
after dare to limit and circumscribe the great principles on 
which the temple of liberty was being built. 

'* Now, my countrymen, if you have been taught doctrines 
convicting with the great landmarks of the Declaration of 
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Independence; if you have listened to suggestions which 
would take away from its grandeur, and mutilate the fair 
symmetry of its proportions; if you have been inclined to be- 
lieve that all men are not created equal in those inalienable 
rights enumerated by our chart of liberty, let me entreat you 
to come back — return to the fountain whose waters spring 
close by the blood of the Revolution. Think nothing of me, 
take DO thought for the political fate of any man whomsoever, 
but come back to the truths that are in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

" You may do any thing with me you choose, if you will 
but heed these sacred principles. You may not only defeat 
me for the Senate, but you may take me and put me to death. 
While pretending no indifference to earthly honors, I do claim 
to be actuated in this contest by something higher than an 
anxiety for office. I charge you to drop every paltry and 
insignificant thought for any man's success. It is nothing ; I 
am nothing ; Judge Douglas is nothing. Bvi do not destroy 
that immortal emblem of humanity — the Declaration of Amer^ 
ican Independence,^* 

In the election which closed this contest, the Republican 
candidate received 126,084 votes ; the Douglas Democrats, 
121,940 ; and the Lecompton Democrats, 5,091. Mr. 
Douglas was, however, re-elected to the Senate by the Legis- 
lature, in which, owing to the peculiar apportionment of the 
legislative districts his supporters had a majority of eight 
in joint ballot 
8 
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CHAPTER IIL 

BirOBS THB NATION. 
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The issne of this contest with Douglas, seeminglj a defeat, 
was destined in due time to prove a decisiye trinmpb. Mr. 
Lincoln's reputation as a skillful debater and master of polit- 
ical fence was secure, and admitted throughout the land. 
During the year ensuing he again devoted himself almost 
exclusively to professional labors, delivering, however, in the 
campaign of 1859, at the earnest solicitation of the Repub- 
licans of Ohio, two most convincing speeches in that State, 
one at Columbus, and the other at Cincinnati. 

In his speech in the latter city, alluding to the certainty of 
a speedy Republican triumph in the nation, Mr. Lincoln thus 
sketched what he regarded as the inevitable results of such 
a victory : 

" I will tell you, so far as I am authorized to speak for the 
opposition, what we mean to do with you. We mean to 
treat you, as nearly as we possibly can, as Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison treated you. We mean to leave you 
alone, and in no way interfere with your institution ; to abide 
by all and every compromise of the Constitution ; and, in a 
word, coming back to the original proposition to treat you, 
80 far as degenerated men (if we have degenerated) may, 
imitating the example of those noble fathers, Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison. We mean to remember that you are 
as good as we ; that there is no differecce between us other 
thaa the difference of circumstances. We mean to recognize 
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and bear in mind always that you have as good hearts in 
your bosoms as other people, or as we claim to have, and 
treat you accordingly. We mean to marry your girls when 
we have a chance — ^the white ones I mean — and I have the 
honor to inform you that I once did get a chance in that 
way. 

" I have told you what we mean to do. I want to know, 
now, when that thing takes place, what you mean to do. I 
often hear it intimated that you mean to divide the Union 
whenever a Republican, or any Uiing like it, is elected Pres- 
ident of the United Sti^s. [A voice, ' That is so.'] ' That 
IB 80,' one of them says. I wonder if he is a Kentuckian ? 
[A voice, 'He is a Douglas man.'] Well, then, I want to 
know what you are going to do with your half of it ? Are 
you going to split the Ohio down through, and push your 
half off a piece ? Or are you going to keep it right alongside 
of us outrageous fellows ? Or are you going to build up a wall 
some way between your country and ours, by which that 
movable property of yours can't come over here any more, 
and you lose it ? Do you think you can better yourselves on 
that subject, by leaving us here under no obligation whatever 
to return those specimens of your njovable property that 
come hither? You have divided the Union because we 
would not do right with you, as you think, upon that subject ; 
when we cease to be under obligations to do any thing for 
you, how much better off do you think you will be ? Will 
you make war upon us and kill us all ? Why, gentlemen, I 
think you are 98 gallant and as brave men as live ; that you 
can fight as bravely in a good cause, man for man, as any 
other people living ; that you have shown yourselves capable 
of this upon various occasions ; but, man for man, you are 
not better than we are, and there are not so many of you as 
there are of us. You will never make much of a hand at 
whipping us. If we were fewer in numbers than you, I 
think that you could whip us ^ if we were equa\ \\> TioxiXi^ 
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likely be a drawn battle ; bat being inferior in nombers, joa 
will make nothing by attempting to master na. 

" I say that we must not interfere with the inatitation of 
Slavery in the States where it. exists, because the Constitation 
forbids it, and the general welfare does not reqnire us to do 
so. We mast not withhold an efficient fugitive slave law 
because the Constitution requires us, as I understand it, not 
to withhold such a law, but we must prevent the outspread- 
ing of the institution, because neither the constitution nor the 
general welfare requires us to extend it We must prevent 
the revival of the African slave-trade and the enacting bj 
Congress of a Territorial slave code. We must prevent each 
of these things being done by either Congresses or Courts. 
The people of these United States are the rightful 

MASTERS OF BOTH CONGRESSES AND COURTS, UOt tO OVCrthrOW 

the Constitation, but to overthrow the men who pervert 
that Constitution." 

In the spring of 1860, Mr. Lincoln yielded to the urgent 
calls which came to him from the East for his aid in the ex- 
citing canvasses then in progress in that section, and spoke 
at various places in Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island, and also in New York city, and was everywhere 
warmly welcomed by immense audiences. 

Without doubt, one of the greatest speeches of his life was 
that delivered by him in the Cooper Institute, in New York, 
on the 27th of February, 1860, in the presence of a crowded 
assembly which received him with the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations. We subjoin a full report of. this masterly 
analysis of men and measures. After being introduced in 
highly complimentary terms by the venerable William Cullen 
Bryant, who presided on the occasion, he proceeded : 

" Mr. President and Fellow Citizens of New York : — 

The facts with which I shall deal this evening are mainly old 

and familiar ; nor is there any thing new in the general use 

I sbaJJ make of them. If there shall be any novelty, it will 
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be in the mode of presenting the facts, and the inferences and 
ob8er7ation8 following that presentation. 

** In his speech last autumn, at Columbus, Ohio, as reported 
in The New York TimeSf Senator Douglas said : 

** * Our fathers, when they framed the Government under 
which we live, understood this question just as well, and 
even better than we do now.' 

" I fully indorse this and I adopt it as a text for this dis- 
course. I so adopt it because it furnishes a precise and 
agreed starting point for the discussion between Republicans 
and that wing of Democracy headed by Senator Douglas. It 
simply leaves the inquiry : * What was the understanding 
those fathers had of the questions mentioned ?' 

" What is the frame of Government under which we live f 

" The answer must be : * The Constitution of the United 
States.' That Constitution consists of the original, framed 
in 1787 (and under which the present Government first went 
into operation), and twelve subsequently framed amendments, 
the first ten of which were framed in 1789. 

" Who were our fathers that framed the Constitution ? I 
suppose the ' thirty-nine' who signed the original instrument 
may be fairly called our fathers who framed that part of the 
present Government. It is almost exactly true to say they 
framed it, and it is altogether true to say they fairly repre- 
sented the opinion and sentiment of the whole nation at that 
time. Their names being familiar to nearly all, aud accessible 
to quite all, need not now be repeated. 

" I take these * thirty-nine,' for the present, as being 'our 
fathers who framed the Government under which we live.' 

"What is the question which, according to the text, thoso 
fathers understood just as well, and even better than we do 
now ? 

** It is this : Does the proper division of local from fedeial 
authority, or any thing in the Constitution, forbid our Federal 
Qoveroment control as to slavery in our Federal TettV 
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** Upon this, Douglas holds the affirmative, and Bepablicans 
the negative. This affirmative and denial form an issae ; and 
this issue — this question — ^Is predselj what the text dedares 
our fathers understood better than we. 

"Let us now inquire whether the ' thirtj-nine,' or any of 
them, ever acted upon this question ; and if thej did, how 
thej acted upon it — how thej expressed that better under- 
standing. 

"In 1784 — three years before the Constitution — the 
United States then owning the Northwestern Territory, and 
no other — the Congress of the Confederation had before them 
the question of prohibiting slavery in that Territory ; and 
four of the * thirty-nine' who afterward framed the Constitu- 
tion were in that Congress, and voted on that question. Of 
these, Roger Sherman, Thomas Mifflin, and Hugh William- 
son voted for the prohibition — thus showiug that, in their 
understanding, no line dividing local from federal authority, 
nor any thing else, properly forbade the Federal Government 
to control as to slavery in federal territory. The other of the 
four — James McHenry — voted against the prohibition, show- 
ing that, for some cause, he thought it improper to vote 
for it. 

" In 1787, still before the Constitution, but while the Con- 
vention was in session framing it, and while the North- 
western Territory still was the only territory owned by the 
United States — the same question of prohibiting slavery in 
the territory again came before the Congress of the Confeder- 
ation ; and three more of the ' thirty-nine' who afterward 
signed the Constitution, were in that Congress, and voted on 
the question. They were William Blount, William Few^i 
and Abraham Baldwin ; and they all voted for the prohibition 
— ^thus showing that, in their understanding, no line dividing 
local from federal authority, nor any thing else, properly for- 
bids the Federal Government to control as to slavery i*^ 
federal territory. This time the prohibition became a lavV> 
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" No great while after the adoption of the original Consti- 
tution, North Carolina ceded to the Federal Government the 
country now constituting the State of Tenneasee ; and a few 
years later Georgia ceded that which now constitutes the 
States of Mississippi and Alabama. In both deeds of cession 
it was made a condition by the ceding States that the Federal 
Government should not prohibit slavery in the ceded country. 

m 

Besides this, slavery was then actually in the ceded country. 
Under these circumstances, Congpress, on taking charge of 
these countries did not absolutely prohibit slavery within 
them. But they did interfere with it — ^take control of it — 
even there, to a certain extent In 1798, Congress organized 
the Territory of Mississippi. In the act of organization they 
prohibited the bringing of slaves into the Territory, from any 
place without the United States, by fine and giving freedom 
to slaves so brought. This act passed both branches of 
Congress without yeas and nays. In that Congress were 
three of the * thirty-nine' who framed the original Constitution. 
They were John Langdon, George Read, and Abraham 
Baldwin. They all, probably, voted for it Certainly they 
would have placed their opposition to it upon record, if, in 
their understanding, any line dividing local from Federal 
authority, or any thing in the Constitution, properly forbade 
the Federal Government to control as to slavery in Federal 
territory. 

** In 1803, the Federal Government purchased the Louisiana 
country. Our former territorial acquisitions came from 
certain of our own States ; but this Louisiana country was 
acquired from a foreign nation. In 1804, Congress gave a 
territorial organization to that part of it which now consti- 
tutes the State of Louisiana. New Orleans, lying within 
that part, was an old and comparatively large city. There 
were other considerable towns and settlements, and slavery 
was extensively and thoroughly intermingled with the people. 
Congress did not, in the Territorial Act, prohibit slavery ; 
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bat they did interfere with it — take control of it — in a more 
marked and extensive way than they did in the case of Mis- 
sissippi. The substance of the provision therein made, in 
relation to slaves, was : 

"First. That no slave should be imported into the territory 
from foreign parts. 

"Second, That no slave should be carried into it who had 
been imported into the United States since the first day of 
May, 1798. 

"Third. That no slave should be carried into it, except by 
the owner, and for his own use as a settler; the penalty in all 
the cases being a fine upon the violator of the law, and free- 
dom to the slave. 

** This act also was passed without yeas and nays. In the 
Congress which passed it, there were two of the ' thirty-nine.' 
They were Abraham Baldwin and Jonathan Dayton. As 
stated in the case of Mississippi, it is probable they both 
voted for it They would not have allowed it to pass without 
recording their opposition to it, if, in their understanding, it 
violated either the line proper dividing local from Federal 
authority or any provision of the Constitution. 

"In 1819^20, came and passed the Missouri question. 
Many votes were taken, by yeas and nays, in both branches 
of Congress, upon the various phases of the general question. 
Two of the 'thirty-nine' — Rufus King and Charles Pinckney — 
were members of that Congress. Mr. King steadily voted for 
slavery prohibition and against all compromises, while Mr. 
Pinckney as steadily voted against slavery prohibition and 
against all compromises. By this Mr. King showed that, in 
his understanding, no line dividing local from Federal au- 
thority, nor any thing in the Constitution, was violated by 
Congress prohibiting slavery in Federal territory ; while Mr. 
Pinckney, by his votes, showed that in his understanding 
there was some sufficient reason for opposing such prohibition 
itt thai case. 
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** The cases I have mentioDed are tba onlj acta of the 
' thirty-nine,' or of any of them, upon the cUieet Umep whioh 
I have been able to diseover. 

" To enumerate the persons who thus acted, aa being foor 
in 1784, three in 1787, seventeen in 1789, three in 1798, two 
in 1804, and two in 1819-SO — ^there wonld be thirty-one of 
them. But this would be counting John Langdon, Roger 
Sherman, William Few, Buftis King, and George Bead, each 
twice, and Abraham Baldwin four times. The tme number 
of those of the ' thirty*nine' whom I have shown to have 
acted upon the question, which, by the text they understood 
better than we, is twenty-three, leaving sixteen not shown to 
have acted upon it in any way. 

" Here, then, we have twenty -three out of our ' thirty-nine^ 
fathers who framed the government under which we live, 
who have, upon their official responsibility and their corporal 
oaths, acted upon the very question which the text affirms 
they ' understood just as well, and even better than we do 
now;' and twenty-one of them — a clear majority of the 
' thirty-nine' — so acting upon it as to make them guilty of 
gross political impropriety, and wilful perjury, if, in their 
understanding, any proper division between local and Federal 
authority, or any thing in the Constitution they had made 
themselves, and sworn to support, forbade the Federal 
Government to control as to slavery in the Federal territories. 
Thus the twenty-one acted; and, as actions speak louder 
than words, so actions under such responsibility speak still 
louder. 

"Two of the twenty-three voted against Congressional 
prohibition of slavery in the Federal Territories, in the 
instances in which they acted upon the question. But for 
what reasons they so voted is not known. They may have 
done so because they thought a proper division of local 
from Federal authority, or some provision or principle of the 
Constitution, stood in the way ; or they may, without any 
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Buch question, have voted against the prohibition, on what 
appeared to them to be safficient grounds of ezpediencj. No 
one who has sworn to snpport the Constitution, can con- 
scientiously vote for what he understands to be an unconsti- 
tutional measure, however expedient he may think it; but 
one may and ought to vote against a measure which he 
deems constitutional, if, at the same time, he deems it inex- 
pedient It, therefore, would be unsafe to set down even the 
two who voted against the prohibition, as having done so 
because, in their understanding, any proper division of local 
from Federal authority, or any thing in the Constitution, 
forbade the Federal Gk)vomment to control as to slavery in 
Federal Territory. 

"The remaining sixteen of the 'thirty-nine,' so far as I 
have discovered, have left no record of their understanding 
upon the direct qnestion of Federal control of slavery in the 
Federal Territories. Bnt there is much reason to believe 
that their understanding upon that question would not have 
appeared different from that of their twenty-three compeers, 
had it been manifested at all. 

" For the purpose of adhering rigidly to the text, I have 
purposely omitted whatever understanding may have been 
manifested, by any person, however distinguished, other than 
the ' thirty-nine' fathers who framed the original Constitu- 
tion ; and, for the same reason, I have also omitted whatever 
understanding may have been manifested by aoy of the 
' thirty-nine' even, on any other phase of the general question 
of slavery. If we should look into their acts and declara- 
tions on those other phases, as the foreign slave-trade, and 
the morality and policy of slavery generally, it would appear 
to us that on the direct question of Federal control of slavery 
in Federal Territories, the sixteen, if they had acted at all, 
would probably have acted just as the twenty-three did. 
Among that sixteen were several of the most noted anti- 
slavery men of those times — as Dr. Franklin, AAexaisA^^t 
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Hamilton, and Goreraear Morris— while there wsft not one 
now known to have been otherwiee, nnleaa it may be John 
Butledge, of South Carolina. 

** The sum of the whole is, that of our ' thirty-nine' ftithen 
who framed the original Constitntion, twenty-one^-a clear 
majority of the whole— certainly onderstood that no proper 
division of local from Federal authority nor any part of the 
Constitution, forbade the Federal Goremment to control 
slavery in the Federal Territories, while all the rest probably 
had the same understanding. Such, unquestionably, was the 
understanding of our fathers who framed the original Consti- 
tution ; and the text affirms that they understood the question 
better than we. 

** But, 80 far, I have been considering the understanding of 
the question manifested by the framers of the original Con- 
stitution. In and by the original instrument, a mode was 
provided for amending it ; and, as I have already stated, the 
present frame of government under which we live consists 
of that original, and twelve amendatory articles framed and 
adopted since. Those who now insist that Federal control 
of slavery in Federal territories violates the Constitution, 
point us to the provisions which they suppose it thus violates ; 
and, as I understand, they all fix upon provisions in these 
amendatory articles, and not in the original instrument The 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, plant themselves 
upon the fifth amendment, which provides that 'no person 
shall be deprived of property without due process of law ;' 
while Senator Douglas and his peculiar adherents plant 
themselves upon the tenth commandment, providing thai 
' the powers not granted by the Constitution are reserved to 
the States respectively, and to the people.' 

" Now, it so happens that these amendments were framed 
by the first Congress which sat under the Constitution — the 
identical Congress which passed the act already mentioned, 
enforcing the prohibition of slavery in the north-western 
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territory. Not only was it the same Congress, but thej 
were the identical, same individual men who, at the same 
time within the session, had under consideration, and in pro- 
gress toward maturity, these Constitutional amendments, and 
this act prohibiting slavery in all the territory the nation 
then owned. The Constitutional amendments were intro- 
duced before, and passed after the act enforcing the Ordinance 
of '87 ; so that during the whole pendency of the act 
to enforce the Ordinance, the Constitutional amendments 
were also pending. 

" That Congress, consisting in all of seventy-six members, 
including sixteen of the framers of the original Constitution, 
as before stated, were pre-eminently our fathers who framed 
that part of the government under which we live, which is 
now claimed as forbidding the Federal Government to control 
slavery in the Federal Territories. 

'' Is it not a little presumptuous in any one at this day, to 
affirm that the two things which that Congress deliberately 
framed, and carried to maturity at the same time, are abso- 
lutely intx)n8i8tent with each other? And does not such 
affirmation become impudently absurd when coupled with the 
other affirmation, from the same mouth, that those who did 
the two things alleged to be inconsistent, understood whether 
they were really inconsistent, better than we — better than he 
who affirms that they are inconsistent.' 

" It is surely safe to assume that the ' thirty-nine ' framers 
of the original Constitution, and the seventy-six members of 
the Congress which framed the amendments thereto, taken 
together, do certainly include those who may be fairly called 
' our fathers who framed the government under which we 
live.' And so assuming, I defy any man to show that any 
one of them ever, in his whole life, declared that, in his under- 
standing, any proper division of local from Federal authority, 
or any part of the Constitution, forbade the Federal govern- 
ment to control as to slavery in the Federal territories. L fjn 
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a step further. I deff any one to sbow that anj living 
in the whole world ever did, prior to the beginning of the 
present century (and I might almost aaj prior to the begin- 
ning of the last half of the present oentnry), declare that, in 
his understanding, any proper divlmon of local from Federal 
authority, or any part of the Oonstitntion, forbade the Federal 
government to control as to alarery in the FedM«l territoriea. 
To those who now so declare, I give, not only 'oar fkthen 
who framed the government nnder which we live,' bat with 
them all other living men within the century in which it was 
framed, among whom to search, and they shall not be aUe to 
find the evidence of a single man agreeing with them. 

" Now, and here, let me guard a little against being mis- 
nnderstood. I do not mean to say we are bound to follow 
implicitly in whatever our fathers did. To do so would 
be to discard all the lights of current experience — we reject 
all progress — all improvement. What I do say is, that if we 
would supplant the opinions and policy of our fathers in any 
case, we should do so upon evidence so conclusive, and argu- 
ment so clear, that even their great authority, fairly considered 
and weighed, cannot stand ; and most surely not in a case 
whereof we ourselves declare they understood the question 
better than we. 

** If any man, at this day, sincerely believes that a proper 
division of local from federal authority, or any part of the 
Constitution, forbids the Federal government to control as to 
slavery in the Federal territories, he is right to say so, and to 
enforce his position by all truthful evidence and fair argument 
which he can. But he has no right to mislead others, who 
have less access to history and less leisure to study it, into the 
false belief that * our fathers, who framed the government 
under which we live/ were of the same opinion thus sub- 
stituting falsehood and deception for truthful evidence and 
fair argument If any man, at this day, sincerely believes 
'our fathers, who framed the government under which wo 
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Uve,' UBed aad applied priDciples, in other cases, which ought 
to have led them to understand that a proper division of local 
from Federal authority, or some part of the Constitution, for- 
bids the Federal government to control as to slavery in the 
Federal territories^ he is right to say so. But he should, at 
the same time, brave the responsibility of declaring that, in 
hifl opinion, he understands their principles better than they 
did themselves ; and especially should he not shirk that re* 
sponsibility by asserting that they ' understood the question 
just as well, and even better than we do now.' 

" But enough. Let all who believe that ' our fathers, who 
framed the government under which we live, understood this 
question just as well, and even better than we do now,' speak 
as they spoke, and aet as they acted upon it. This is all 
Republicans ask, all Republicans desire, in relation to 
slavery. As those fathers marked it, so let it be again marked, 
as an evil not to be extended, but to be tolerated and pro- 
tected only because of and so far as its actual presence among 
us makes that toleration and protection a necessity. Let all 
the guaranties those fathers gave it, be, not grudgingly, but 
fully* and fairly maintained. For this Republicans contend, 
and with this, so far as I know or believe, they will be con- 
tent 

"And now, if they would listen — as I suppose they will 
not — I would address a few words to the Southern people. 

" I would say to them : You consider yourselves a reason- 
able and a jast people ; and I consider that, in the general 
qualities of reason and justice, you are not inferior to any 
other people. Still, when you speak of us Republicans, you 
do so only to denounce us as reptiles, or, at the best, as no 
better than outlaws. You will grant a hearing to pirates or 
murderers, but nothing like it to ' Black Republicans.' In all 
your contentions with one ano her, each of you deems an un- 
conditional condemnation of 'Black Republicanism' as the 
first thing to be attended to. Indeed, such condemuAXioYi qV 
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US seems to be an iodispensable prereqaisite— 4iceD8e, so to 
speak — amoDg you to be admitted or permitted to speak at 
all. 

" Now cao jou, or not, be prevailed upon to paose and to 
consider whether this is qaite jost to as, or even to your- 
selves ? 

" Bring forward your charges and specifications, and then 
be patient long enough to hear us deny or justify. 

" You say we are sectional We deny it That makes an 
issue ; and the burden of proof is upon you. You produce 
your proof ; and what is it ? Why, that our party has no 
existeuce in your section — gets no votes in your section. 
The fact is substantially true ; but does it prove the issue f 
If it does, then, in case we should, without change of princi- 
ple, begin to get votes in your section, we should thereby 
cease to be sectional. You cannot escape this conclusion ; 
and yet, are you willing to abide by it ? If you are, you will 
probably soon find that we have ceased to be sectional, for we 
shall get votes in your section this very year. You will then 
begin to discover, as the truth plainly is, that your proof 
does not touch the issue. The fact that we get no votes in 
your section is a fact of your making, and not of ours. And 
if there be fault in that fact, that fault is primarily yours, and 
remains so until you show that we repel you by some wrong 
principle or practice. If we do repel you by any wrong 
principle or practice, the fault is ours ; but this brings us to 
where you ought to have started — to a discussion of the right 
or wrong of our principle. If our principle, put in practice, 
would wrong your section for the benefit of ours, or for any 
other object, then our principle, and we with it, are sectional, 
and are justly opposed and denounced as such. Meet us, 
then, on the question of whether our principle, put in practice, 
would wrong your section ; ap i so meet it as if it were possi- 
ble that something may be said on our side. Do you accept 
tho challenge 7 No 7 Then yon really believe that the 
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principle which our fathers, who framed the government under 
which we live, thought so dearly right as to adopt it, and 
indorse it again and again upon their official oaths, is, in fact, 
so clearly wrong as to demand your condemnation without a 
moment's consideration. 

** Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces the warning 
against sectional parties given by Washington in his Farewell 
Address. Less than eight years before Washington gave that 
warning, he had, as President of the United States, approved 
and signed an act of Congress enforcing the prohibition of 
slavery in the Northwestern Territory, which act embodied 
the policy of the government upon that subject, up to aud at 
the very moment he penned that warning; and about one 
year after he penned it he wrote Lafayette that he considered 
that prohibition a wise measure, expressing, in the same con- 
nection, his hope that we should some time have a confederacy 
of free States. 

"Bearing this in mind, and seeing that sectionalism baa 
since arisen upon this same subject, is that warning a weapon 
in your hands against us, or in our hands against you ? 
Could Washington himself speak, would he cast the blame of 
that sectionalism upon us, who sustain bis policy, or upon 
you, who repudiate it ? We respect that warning of Wash- 
ington, and we commend it to you, together with his example 
pointing to the right application of it. 

** But you say you are conservative — eminently conserva- 
tive — while we are revolutionary, destructive, or something 
uf the sort. What is conservatism ? Is it not adherence to 
the old and tried against the new and untried ? We stick to, 
contend for, the identical old policy on the point in contro- 
versy which was adopted by our fathers who framed the 
government under which we live ; while you, with one 
accord, reject, and scout, and spit upon that old policy, and 
insist upon substituting something new. True, you disagree 
among yourselves as to what that substitute s\ia\\\)e. X^^ 
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have coDBiderable variety of new propositioiiB and plana, Imt 
you are unanimous in rejecting and denonndng the old policy 
of the fathers. Some of you are for reviving the foreign 
slave-trade ; some for a Congpressional Slave-Code for the 
Territories ; some for Congrress forbidding the Territories to 
prohibit slavery within their limits; some for maintaining 
slavery in the Territories through the Judiciary; some for 
the 'gur-reat pur-rinciple' that, Mf one man would enslave 
another, no third man should object/ fantastically called 
' Popular Sovereignty ;' but never a man among yon in flavor 
of Federal prohibition of slavery in Federal Territories, 
according to the practice of our fathers who framed the 
government under which we live. Not one of all your various 
plans can show a precedent or an advocate in the century 
within which our government originated. Consider, then, 
whether your claim of conservatism for yourselves, and your 
charge of destructivenesss against us, are based on the most 
clear and stable foundations. 

"Again, you say we have made the slavery question more 
prominent than it formerly was. We deny it. We admit 
that it is more prominent, but we deny that we made it so. 
It was not we, but you. who discarded the old policy of the 
fathers. We resisted, and still resist, your innovation ; and 
tbence comes the greater prominence of the question. Would 
you have that question reduced to its former proportions ? 
Go back to that old policy. What has been will be again, 
under the same conditions. If you would have the peace of 
the old times, re-adopt the precepts and policy of the old 
times. 

** You charge that we stir up insurrections among your 
slaves. We deny it. And what is your proof? Harper's 
Ferry 1 John Brown I John Brown was no Republican ; 
and you have failed to implicate a single Republican in his 
Harper's Ferry enterprise. If any member of our party is 
groUtf m that malter, you know it, or you do not know it. 
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If jon do know it, 70a are inexcusable to not designate the 
man, and prove the fact. If 70a do not know it, you are 
inezcnsable to assert it, and especially to persist in the asser- 
tion after you have tried and failed to make the proof. You 
need not be told that persisting in a charge which one doea 
not kn^w to be true is simply malicious slander. 

" Some of you admit that no Republican designedly aided 
or encouraged the Harper's Ferry affair ; but still insist that 
our doctrines and declarations necessarily lead to such results. 
We do not believe it. We know we hold to no doctrine, and 
make no declarations which were not held to and made by 
onr fathers who framed the government under which we live. 
You never deal fairly by us in relation to this aff'air. When 
it occurred, some important State elections were near at 
hand, and you were in evident glee with the belief that, by 
charging the blame upon us, you could get an advantage of 
us in those elections. The elections came, and your expecta- 
tions were not quite fulfilled. Every Republican man knew 
that, as to himself, at least, your charge was a slander, and 
he was not much inclined by it to cast his vote in your favor. 
Republican doctrines and declarations are accompanied with 
a continual protest against any interference whatever with 
your slaves, or with you about your slaves. Surely, this 
does not encourage them to revolt. True, we do, in common 
with our fathers, who framed the government under which 
we live, declare our belief that slavery is wrong ; but the 
slaves do not hear us declare even this. For any thing we 
say or do, the slaves would scarcely know there is a Repub- 
lican party. I believe they would not, in fact, generally know 
it but for your misrepresentations of us in their hearing. In 
your political contest among yourselves, each faction charges 
the other with sympathy with Black Republicanism; and 
then, to give point to the charge, defines Black Republican- 
ism to simply be insurrection, blood and thunder among the 
slaves. 
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'' Slave insurrections are no more common now than they 
were before the Republican party was organised. What in- 
duced the Southampton insurrection, twenty-eight years ago, 
in which, at least, three times as many lives were lost as at 
Harper's Ferry 7 Yon can scarcely stretch your very elastic 
fancy to the conclusion that Southampton was got up by 
Black Republicanism. In the present state of things in the 
United States, I do not think a general, or even a very exten- 
sive slave insurrection, is possible. The indispensable con- 
cert of action cannot be attained. The slaves have no means 
of rapid communication ; nor can incendiary free men, black 
or white, supply it. The explosive materials are everywhere 
in parcels ; but there neither are, nor can be supplied, the 
indispensable connecting trains. 

** Much is said by southern people about the affection of 
slaves for their masters and mistresses ; and a part of it, at 
least, is true. A plot for an uprising could scarcely be de- 
vised and communicated to twenty individuals before some 
one of them, to save the life of a favorite master or mistress, 
would divulge it. This is the rule ; and the slave revolution 
in Hayti was not an exception to it, but a case occurring 
under peculiar circumstances. The gunpowder plot of British 
history, though not connected with the slaves, was more in 
point. In that case, only about twenty were admitted to the 
secret ; and yet one of them, in bis anxiety to save a friend, 
betrayed the plot to that friend, and, by consequence, averted 
the calamity. Occasional poisoning from the kitchen, and 
open or stealthy assassinations in the field, and local revolts 
extending to a score or so, will continue to occur as the natu- 
ral results of slavery ; but no general insurrection of slaves, 
as I think, can happen in this country for a long time. Who-, 
ever much fears, or much hopes, for such an event, will be 
alike disappointed. 

" In the language of Mr. Jefferson, uttered many years ago, 
- It is still in our power to direct the process of emancipation, 
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and deportation, peaceably, and in such slow degrees, as that 
the evil will wear off insensibly ; and their places be, pari 
passu, filled up by free white laborers. If, on the contrary, 
it is left to force itself on, haman nature must shudder at the 
prospect held up.' 

" Mr. Jefferson did not mean to say, nor do I, that the 
power of emancipation is in the Federal Oovernment. He 
spoke of Virginia ; and, as to the power of emancipation, I 
speak of the slaveholding States only. 

" The Federal Oovernment, however, as we insist, has the 
power of restraining the extension of the institution — the power 
to insure that a slave insurrection shall never occur on any 
American soil which is now free from slavery. 

"John Brown's effort was peculiar. It was not a slave 
insurrection. It was an attempt by white men to get up a 
revolt among slaves, in which the slaves refused to partici- 
pate. In fact, it was so absurd that the slaves, with all their 
Ignorance, saw plainly enough it could not succeed. That 
affair, in its philosophy, corresponds with the many attempts, 
related in history, at the assassination of kings and emperors. 
An enthusiast broods over the oppression of a people till he 
fancies himself commissioned by Heaven to liberate them. 
He ventures the attempt, which ends in little else than in bis 
own execution. Orsini's attempt on Louis Napoleon, and 
John Brown's attempt at Harper's Ferry were, in their phi- 
losophy, precisely the same. The eagerness to cast blame 
on old England in the one case, and on New England in tbo 
other, does not disprove the sameness of the two things. 

" And how much would it avail you, if you could, by the 
use of John Brown, Helper's book, and the like, break up the 
Republican organization ? Human action can be modified to 
some extent, but human nature cannot be changed. There 
is a judgment and a feeling against slavery in this nation, 
which cast at least a million and a half of votes. Tou can- 
not destroy that judgment and feeling — that seutvoiewt^ — ^^j 
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breakiDg up the political organization which rallies around 
it. Tou can scarcely scatter and disperse an army which 
has been formed into order in the face of your heaviest fire ; 
but if you could, how much would yoa gain by forcing the 
sentiment which created it out of the peaceful channel of the 
ballot-box, into some other channel 7 What would that other 
channel probably be ? Would the number of John Browns 
be lessened or enlarged by the operation ? 

" But you will break up the Union rather than submit to a 
denial of your Constitutional rights. 

'* That has a somewhat reckless sound ; but it would be 
palliated, if not fully justified, were we proposing by the mere 
force of numbers, to deprive you of some right plainly written 
down in the Constitution. But we are proposing no such thing. 

" When you make these declarations, you have a specific 
and well-understood allusion to an assumed Constitutional 
right of yours, to take slaves into the federal territories, and 
hold tbem there as property, but no such right is specifically 
written in the Constitution. That instrument is literally silent 
about any such right. We, on the contrary, deny that such 
a right has any existence in the Constitution, even by impli- 
cation. 

"Your purpose, then, plainly stated, is, that you will 
destroy the Government, unless you be allowed to construe 
and enforce the Constitution as you please, on all points in 
dispute between you and us. You will rule or ruin in all 
events. 

''This, plainly stated, is your language to us. Perhaps 
you will say the Supreme Court has decided the disputed 
Constitutional question in your favor. Not quite so. But 
waiving the lawyer^s distinction between dictum and decision, 
the Courts have decided the question for you in a sort of 
way. The Courts have substantially said, it is your Consti- 
tutional right to take slaves into the Federal Territories, and 
to hold them there as property. 
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withdraw the mistaken statement^ and reeonBlder the concla- 
sion based upon it ? 

''And then it is to be remembered that ' onr fkthers, who 
framed the Goyemment ander which we live' — ^the men who 
made the Constitution — decided this same Constitntional 
question in our favor, long ago — decided it withoat a division 
among themselves, when making the decision ; without divi- 
sion among themselves about the meaning of it after it was 
made, and so far as any evidence is left, without basing it 
upon any mistaken statement of facts. 

** Under all these circumstances, do you really feel your- 
selves justified to break up this €K)vemment, unless such a 
court decision ad yours is shall be at once submitted to, as a 
conclusive and final rule of political action. 

" But you will not abide the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent. In that supposed event, you say, you will destroy the 
Union ; and then, you say, the great crime of having destroyed 
it will be upon us 1 

" That is cool. A highwayman holds a pistol to my ear, 
and mutters through his teeth, * stand and deliver, or I shall 
kill you, and then you will be a murderer I' 

*' To be sure, what the robber demanded of me — ^my money 
— was my own ; and I had a clear right to keep it ; but it 
was no more my own than my vote is my own ; and threat 
of death to me, to extort my money, and threat of destruction 
to the Union, to extort my vote, can scarcely be distinguished 
in principle. 

'*A few words now to Republicans. It is exceedingly 
desirable that all parts of this great Confederacy shall be at 
peace, and in harmony, one with another. Let us Republi- 
cans do our part to have it so. Even though much provoked, 
let us do nothing through passion and ill-temper. Even 
though the southern people will not so much as listen 
to us, let us calmly consider their demands, and yield to them 
if, in our deliberate view of our duty, we possibly can. 
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Jndging by all they say and do, and by tbe sabject and 
natare of their controversy with ns, let us determine, if we 
can, what will satisfy them ? 

" Will they be satisfied if the Territories be unconditionally 
snrrendered to them ? We know they will not. In all their 
present complaints against ns, the Territories are scarcely 
mentioned. Invasions and insurrections are the rage now. 
Will it satisfy them if, in the future, we have nothing to do 
with invasions and insurrections? We know it will not. 
We so know because we know we never had any thing to do 
with invasions and insurrections ; and yet this total abstaining 
does not exempt us from the charge and the denunciation. 

" The question recurs, what will satisfy them ? Simply 
this : We must not only let them alone, but we must, some- 
bow, convince them that we do let them alone. This we 
know by experience, is no easy task. We have been so trying 
to convince them from the very beginning of our organization, 
but with no success. In all our platforms and speeches we 
have constantly protested our purpose to let them alone ; but 
this has had no tendency to convince them. Alike unavailing 
to convince them is the fact that they have never detected a 
man of us in any attempt to disturb them. 

*' These natural, and apparently adequate means all failing, 
what will convince them ? This, and this only : cease to call 
slavery wrong, and join them in calling it right. And this 
must be done thoroughly — done in acts as well as in words. 
Silence will not be tolerated — we must place ourselves 
avowedly with them. Douglas's new sedition law must be 
enacted and enforced, suppressing all declarations that 
slavery is wrong, whether made in politics, in presses, in 
pulpits, or in private. We must arrest and return their fu- 
gitive slaves with greedy pleasure. We must pull down our 
Free-State Constitutions. The whole atmosphere must be 
disinfected from all taint of opposition to slavery, before they 
will cease to believe that all their troubles proc^^c^ from. ^a« 
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'' I am quite aware they do not state their case precisely 
in this way. Most of them woald probably say to us, ' Let 
us alone, do nothing to us, and say what you please about 
slavery.' But we do let them alone — have never disturbed 
them — so that, after all, it is what we say which dissatisfies 
them. They will continue to accuse us of doing, until we 
cease saying. 

"I am also aware they have not, as yet, in terms, de- 
manded the overthrow of our Free-State Constitutions. Yet 
those Constitutions declare the wrong of slavery, with more 
solemn emphasis than do all other sayings against it ; and 
when all these other sayings shall have been silenced, the 
overthrow of these Constitutions will be demanded, and 
nothing be left to resist the demand. It is nothing to the 
contrary, that they do not demand the whole of this just now. 
Demanding what they do, and for the reason they do, they 
can voluntarily stop nowhere short of this consummation. 
Holding, as they do, that slavery is morally right, and socially 
elevating, they cannot cease to demand a full national recog- 
nition of it, as a legal right and a social blessing. 

** Nor can we justifiably withhold this, on any ground save 
our conviction that slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, all 
words, acts, laws, and constitutions against it, are themselves 
wrong, and should be silenced and swept away. If it is 
right, we cannot justly object to its nationality — its uni- 
versality ; if it is wrong, they caunot justly insist upon its 
extension — its enlargement. All they ask, we could readily 
grant, if we thought slavery right ; all we ask, they could 
as readily grant, if they thought it wrong. Their thinking 
it right, and our thinking it wrong, is the precise fact upon 
which depends the whole controversy. Thinking it right, as 
they do, they are not to blame for desiring its full recognition, 
as being right; but, thinking it wrong, as we do, can we 
yield to them ? Can we cast our votes with their view, and 
against our own ? In view of our moral, social, and politi- 
cmI reBponaihilitieQ, can we do this ? 
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" Wrong as we think slavery is, we can jet afford to let it 
alone where it is, because that much is due to the necessity 
arising from its actual presence in the nation ; but can we, 
while our votes will prevent it, allow it to spread into the 
National Territories, and to overrun us here in these Free 
States? 

" If our sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand by our 
duty, fearlessly and effectively. Let us be diverted by none 
of those sophistical contrivances wherewith we are so indus- 
triously plied and belabored — contrivances such as groping 
for some middle ground between the right and the wrong, 
vain as the search for a man who should be neither a living 
man nor a dead man — such as a policy of ' dont care' on a 
question about which all true men do care — such as Union 
appeals beseeching true Union men to yield to Disunionists, 
reversing the Divine rule, and calling, not the sinners, but 
the righteous to repentance — such as invocations to Washing- 
ton, imploring men to unsay what Washington said, and undo 
what Washington did. 

** Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accu- 
sations against us, not frightened from it by menaces of 
destruction to the Government, nor of dungeons to ourselves. 
Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith, 
let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand if 

It was during this visit to New York that the following 
incident occurred, as related by a teacher in the Five-Points 
House of Industry, in that city : 

"Our Sunday-school in the Five-Points was assembled, 
one Sabbath morning, a few months since, when I noticed a 
tall and remarkable-looking man enter the room and take a 
seat among us. He listened with fixed attention to our ex- 
ercises, and his countenance manifested such genuine interest 
that I approached him and suggested that he might be willing 
to say something to the, children. He accepted the invita« 
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tion with evident pleasure, and, coining forwurd, began a 
simple address, which at once fascinated every little hearer, 
and hashed the room into silence. His language was 
strikingly beautifal, and his tones musical with intensest 
feeling. The little faces around would droop into sad con- 
viction as he uttered sentences of warning, and would brighten 
into sunshine as he spoke cheerful words of promise. Once 
or twice he attempted to close his remarks, but the imperative 
shout of ' Gk> on 1' * Oh, do go on 1' would compel him to re- 
sume. As I looked upon the gaunt and sinewy frame of the 
stranger, and marked his powerf\il head and determined 
features, now touched into softness by the impressions of the 
moment, I felt an irrepressible curiosity to learn something 
more about him, and when he was quietly leaving the room 
I begged to know his name. He courteously replied, ' It is 
Abra'm Lincoln, from Illinois !'' 



CHAPTER lY. 

NOMINATED AND ELECTED PRESIDENT. 

The Repablican National ConTention— Democratic ConTention — Oonstitatlonal Union 
ConTentioD— Ballotings at Chicago— The Result— Enthnsiastic Reception— Vhiit to 
Springfield— Addrees and Letter of Acceptance— The Campaign — ReAirit of the Election 
—South Carolina's Morements— Buchanan's pusillanimity — 8(«eesion of states— Con- 
federate Oonstitation — Peace ConTention — Constitutional Amendments— Terms of the 
Rebels. 

On the 16th of May, 1860, the Republican National Con- 
vention met at Chicago, to present candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency The Democratic Convention 
had previously adjourned, fefter a stormy session of some two 
weeks, at which it was apparent that, if Mr. Douglas's friends 
persisted in placing him in nomination, another candidate 
would be presented by the wing opposed to his peculiar views 
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OD the slavery question, and the great party would thus be 
disrupted. Another convention, claiming to represent, in a 
peculiarly individual manner, the party in favor of the Con- 
stitution and the Union, had met at Baltimore and put in 
nomination John Bell, of Tennessee, and Edward Everett, of 
Massachusetts. 

The aspect seemed favorable for the election of the Repub- 
lican candidates, and that convention, on the morning of the 
1 8th of May — one day having been spent in organizing and 
another in the adoption of a platform of principles — an^id the 
intense excitement of the twelve thousand people inside of 
the " Wigwam" (as the building was styled in which the body 
was in session), voted to proceed at once to ballot for a candi- 
date for President of the United States. 

Seven names were formally presented in the following order : 
William H Seward, of New York ; Abraham Lincoln, of Illi- 
nois ; William L. Dayton, of New Jersey ; Simon Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania ; Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio ; Edward Bates, 
of Missouri ; and John McLean, of Ohio. 

On the first ballot Mr. Seward received 173 votes, Mr. 
Lincoln 102, Mr. Cameron 50, Mr. Chase 49, Mr. Bates 48, 
Mr. Dayton 14, Mr. McLean 12, and there were 16 votes 
scattered among candidates not put in nomination. For a 
choice, 233 votes were required. 

On the second ballot (Mr. Cameron's name having been 
withdrawn) the vote for the several candidates was as follows : 
Mr. Seward 184, Mr. Lincoln 181, Mr. Chase 42, Mr. Bates 
35, Mr. Dayton 10, Mr. McLean 8, scattering 4. 

The third ballot was immediately taken, and, when the call 
of the roll was ended, the footings were as follows : For Mr. 
Lincoln 231, Mr. Seward 180, Mr. Chase 24, Mr. Bates, 22, 
all others 7. Immediately before the result was announced. 
four Ohio delegates changed their votes to Mr. Lincoln, giv- 
ing him a majority. 

The scene which followed — the wild, almost delirious out 
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burst of applause withia and withoat the bailding, the con- 
gratulations, the hand-shakings, the yarions manifratations of 
joj, continued with scarcely anj interruption for some three- 
quarters of an hour — was probably never before witnessed 
in a popular assembly. 

The nomination having been made nnanimons, the ticket 
was completed by the selection of Senator Hannibal Hamlin, 
of Maine, as Vice-President. 

The country then felt that the right man had for once 
been put in the right place. As a man of th^ people, in cor- 
dial sympathy with the masses, Mr. Lincoln enjoyed the 
unhesitating confidence of the sincere friends of tree labor, 
regardless of party distinctions. His tried integrity and in- 
corruptible honesty gave promise of a return to the better 
days of the republic. Every man, laboring for the advance- 
ment'of bis fellow, knew that in him humanjty, irrespective 
of race or condition, had a tried and trusty friend. 

The committee, appointed to apprise him of his nomination, 
found him at his home, in Springfield, a frame two-storied 
house, apparently about thirty-five or forty feet square, stand- 
ing at the corner of two streets. After entering the parlor, 
which was very plainly furnished, though in good taste, a 
brief address was made by the chairman of the convention, 
upon the utterance of the first sentence of which a smile played 
round Mr. Lincoln's large, firm-set mouth, his eyes lit up, 
and his face conveved to those who then for the first time 
met him, an impression of that sincere, loving nature which 
those who had known him long and well had learned in some 
measure to conjprehend and revere. 

In rej^ponsc to this address, Mr. Lincoln said : 

**Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen op the Committee: I 
tender to you, and through you to the Republican National 
Convention, and all the people represented in it, my pro- 
foundest thanks for the high honor done me, which you now 
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fonnallj annoonce. Deeply, and eyen painftillj sensible of 
the great responsibility which is inseparable from this high 
honor — a responsibility which I could almost wish had fallen 
opon some one of the far more eminent men and experienced 
statesmen whose distinguished names were before the Ooq- 
yention, I shall, bj jour leave, consider more fully the resolu- 
tions of the Convention, denominated the platform, and with- 
out unnecessary and unreasonable delay, respond to you, Mr. 
Chairman, in writing, not doubting that the platform will be 
found satisfactory, and the nomination gratefully accepted. 
And now I will not longer defer the pleasure of taking yon, 
and each of you, by the hand." 

In reply to the formal letter of the President of the Con- 
vention, apprising him of the nomination, Mr. Lincoln ad- 
dressed the following : 

** Springfield, Illinois, May 23d, 1860. 
" Hon. George Ashman, President of the Republican No* 
iional Convention. 

" Sir : I accept the nomination tendered me by the Con- 
vention over which you presided, and of which I am formally 
apprised in the letter of yourself and others, acting as a Com- 
mittee of the Convention for that purpose. 

'* The declaration of principles and sentiments, which ac- 
companies your letter, meets my approval ; and it shall be 
my care not to violate, or disregard it, in any part. 

** Imploring the assistance of Divine Providence, and with 
due regard to the views and feelings of all who were repre- 
sented in the Convention ; to the rights of all the States and 
Territories, and people of the nation ; to the inviolability of 
the Constitution, and the perpetual union, harmony and pros- 
perity of all, I am most happy to co-operate for the practical 
success of the principles declared by the Convention, 

" Your obliged friend and fellow-citizen, 

''Abraham Ltoocslr?^ 
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The breach in the Demooimtic psrtj, threstoned at Oharlea- 
ton, was subsequently ellected by the nominatioii of Stephen 
A. Douglas and Heraohel Y. Johnson, of Georgia^ by one 
wing, and of John 0. Breckinridge, of Elentacky, and Joeeph 
Lane, of Oregon, by the other. 

Although the election of Mn Idncoln was, under the cir 
cumstances, almost a foregone condnsion, yet the eanrass 
which ensued was acrimonious and vindictive in the extreme, 
the choicest selections flrom the rank Billingsgate Tocabnlaries 
being lavished on the head of Mr. Lindon and his supporters. 

On the 6th of November, 1860, Mr. Lincoln received 
1,866,452 votes, securing the electoral votes of the Stictes of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, California, 
Oregon, and four votes of New Jersey, 180 in all ; Douglas, 
1,375,157 votes, and the electoral votes of Missouri, and three 
of New Jersey, 12 in all ; Breckenridge, 847,953, and the 
votes of Maryland, Delaware,* North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Gkorgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Texas, 72 in all ; and Bell, 590,631, and the votes of 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 39 in all. 

And now was to be tested whether words were to ripen 
into deeds — whether threats would be reduced to practice — 
whether, indeed, there were madness enough in any State or 
States to attempt the life of the republic. Unfortunately, a 
short space of time elapsed before all doubts were at an end. 
Men were to be found — not confined to a single State, but 
representatives of nearly, if not quite all — ^not to be counted 
by scores or hundreds even, but by thousands, and soon by 
tens of thousands — ready to lay their unhallowed hands upon 
the Union, the ark of oar nation's glory and strength. 

To South Carolina belongs the bold, bad eminence of 
taking the initiation in this conspiracy against the interests 
ei h^maxiXjn While this State — doomed forever after to an 
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ignominy from which centuries of unquestioned loyalty can- 
not free her — was taking the requisite steps toward secession, 
the then President, James Buchanan, with a pusillanimity-*- 
to use no stronger term — which modern history certainly has 
never paralleled, in his annual message, after having urged 
the unconstitutionality of the proceeding, gave explicit notifi- 
cation that he had no constitutional power to prevent the 
proposed measures being hastened to successful completion. 
Neither, though appealed to, at a still earlier day, by the 
veteran chief of the army, to occupy and hold the United 
States on the Southern coast, could he find any warrant for 
protecting and defending the national property. 

Surely nothing more could the conspirators have desired. 
On the 20th of December, 1860, South Carolina claims to 
secede — Government forts and arsenals are seized, and 
placed under the protection of the flag of the State. Georgia's 
Governor lays hand on the United States forts on the coast 
of that State, on the 3d of January, 1861 ; as did the Execu- 
tive of Alabama on the following day. 

Events of a startling nature follow in rapid succession. 
On the 9th of January, hostile shots are fired upon a vessel 
bringing tardy reinforcements to Fort Sumter, and Mississippi 
assumes to put herself out of the Union. Alabama, Florida, 
and Georgia are not laggard ; nor are Texas and Louisiana 
found wanting. Cabinet officers from the slave States either 
resigned, after having aided the fell work to their utmost, or 
remained only to hasten its consummation. A new constitu- 
tion, ''temporary'' in its nature, was declared by delegates 
from the seven States then in rebellion, and a President and 
Vice-President appointed. 

Meanwhile a convention, composed of delegates from most 
of the Free States, and from all the border Slave States, was 
striving, at Washington, to heal existing difficulties by com- 
promise. Of its members some were acting in good faith, 
others were using it as a breakwater for the Slater ^^x^^dij 
5 
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in overt rebellion. A series of resolations, boweTer, aiming 
at peace on the basis of a preserved Union was agreed to by 
a majority, and the body adjourned on the lat of March. 

On the lltb of February, moreoyer, the National House of 
Bepresentatives unanimously adopted a resolution — shortly 
afterward concurred in by the Senate — providing for an 
amendment to the Constitution, forever prohibiting any Con- 
gressional legislation interfering with slavery in any State. 
Some there were, too, who were willing to concede almost 
every thing and surrender the long mooted question of slavery 
in the territories by the adoption of the so-called Crittenden 
resolutions, which were killed in cold blood by Southern 
Senators. 

But no concession, short of actual national degradation, 
would satisfy the recusants. Jefferson Davis, the head of the 
" Confederacy," on placing himself at the head of the rebellion, 
at Montgomery, Alabama, February 18th, modestly defined 
the position of himself and his co-conspirators thus : 

" If a just perception of neutral interest shall permit us 
peaceably to pursue our separate political career, my most 
earnest desire will have been fulfilled. But if this be denied 
us, and the integrity of our territory and jurisdiction be 
assailed, it wiU but remain for us with firm resolve to appeal 
to arms, and invoke the blessing of Providence on a just 
cause." 

This was at once clinched by a recommendation that ** a 
well-instructed, disciplined army, more numerous than would 
usually be required, on a peace establishment," should be at 
once organized and put in training for the emergency. 
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Thus matters stood — the air filled with mutterings of an 
approaching storm — the most filled with a certain undefina- 
ble anxiety — the hearts of many failing them through fear — 
when, on the morning of the 11th of February, 1861, the 
President elect with his family, bade adieu to that prairie 
home which, alas I he was never again to see. 

The large throng which had assembled at the railway 
station on the occasion of bis departure, he addressed in 
words replete with the pathos of every true manly nature : 

'* My Friends : — No one, not in my position, can appreci- 
ate the sadness I feel at this parting. To this people I owe 
all that I am. Here I have lived more than a quarter of a 
century ; here my children were born, and here one of them 
lies buried. I know not how soon I shall see you again. A 
duty devolves upon me which is, perhaps, greater than that 
which has devolved upon any other man since the days of 
Washington. He never could have succeeded except for the 
aid of Divine Providence, upon which he at all times relied. 
I feel that I cannot succeed without the same Divine aid 
which sustained him ; and in the same Almighty being I 
place my reliance for support, and I hope you, my friends, will 
all pray that I may receive that Divine assistance, without 
which I can not succeed, but with which success is certain. 
Again, I bid you all an affectionate farewell.'^ 
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Along the route, maltitudes gathered at the stations to 
greet him. At Toledo, Ohio, in reply to repeated calls, he 
appeared on the platform of the car and said : 

'' I am leaving 70a on an errand of national importance, 
attended, as you are aware, with considerable difficoltiea 
Let us believe, as some poet has expressed it, ' Behind the 
cloud the sun is shining stilL' I bid yon an affectionate fare- 
well." 

At Indianapolis, on the evening of the same day, in reply 
to an official address of welcome, he gave the first direct 
public intimation of his views concerning the absorbing 
topics of the day, in which homely sense and cheerful 
pleasantry were blended with a skill beyond the power of 
mere art: 

" Fellow Citizens op the State of Indiana : — I am here 
to thank you for this magnificent welcome, and still more for 
the very generous support given by your State to that 
political cause, which, I think, is the true and just cause of 
the whole country, and the whole world. Solomon says, 
'there is a time to keep silence ;' and when men wrangle by 
the mouth, with no certainty that they mean the same thing 
while using the same words, it perhaps were as well if they 
would keep silence. 

"The words 'coercion' and 'invasion' are much used in 
these days, and often with some temper and hot blood. Let 
us make sure, if we can, that we do not misunderstand the 
meaning of those who use them. Let us get the exact defi- 
nitions of these words, not from dictionaries, but from the 
men themselves, who certainly deprecate the things they 
would represent by the use of the words. 

" What, then, is coercion ? What is invasion ? Would 

the marching of an army into South Carolina, without 

the consent of her people, and with hostile intent toward 

them, be invasion ? I certainly think it would, and it would 

be coercion also, if the South Carolinians were forced Xj9 
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snbmit But if the United States should merely hold and 
retake its own forts and other property, and collect the duties 
on foreign importations, or even withhold the mails from 
places where they were habitually violated, would any or all 
of these things be invasion or coercion ? Do our professed 
lovers of the Union, who spitefully resolve that they will 
resist coercion and invasion, understand that sach things as 
these, on the part of the United States, would be coercion or 
invasion of a State ? If so, their idea of means to preserve 
the object of their great affection would seem to be exceedingly 
thin and airy. If sick, the little pills of the homeopathist 
would be much too large for it to swallow. In their view, 
the Union, as a family relation, would seem to be no regular 
marriage, but rather a sort of * free-love' arrangement, to be 
maintained on passional attraction. 

" By the way, in what consists the special sacredness of a 
State t I speak not of tbe position assigned to a State in the 
Union by the Constitution, for that is a bond we all recog- 
nize. That position, however, a State cannot carry out of 
the Union with it. I speak of that assumed primary right 
of a State to rule all which is less than itself, and to ruin all 
which is larger than itself. If a State and a County, 
in a given case, should be equal in number of inhabitants, in 
what, as a matter of principle, is the State better than 
the County ? Would an exchange of name be an exchange 
of rights ? Upon what principle, upon what rightful prin- 
ciple, may a State, being no more than one-fiftieth part of the 
nation in soil and population, break up the nation, and then 
coerce a proportionably large sub-division of itself in the 
most arbitrary way ? What mysterious right to play tyrant 
is conferred on a district or country with its people, by 
merely calling it a State ? Fellow citizens, I am not assert- 
ing any thing. I am merely asking questions for you to 
consider. And now allow me to bid you farewell." 

Proceeding to Cincinnati, he received a moBl ^Ti\\i\v!&Vba!^* 
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welcome. Having been addressed by the mayor of the city, 
and escorted by a emc and military proceasioa to the Baiviet 
House, be addressed the assemblage in these words : 

" Fellow- OinzKrB : I hare spoken bat once before this ia 
Cincinnati. That was a year previous to the late Presidential 
election. On that occasion in a playful manner, but with 
sincere words, I addressed much of what I said to the Ken- 
tuckians. I gave my opinion that we, as Republicans, would 
ultimately beat them as Democrats, but that they could post- 
pone the result longer by nominating Senator Douglas for the 
Presidency than they could in any other way. They did not, 
in any true sense of the word, nominate Mr. Douglas, and the 
result has come certainly as soon as ever I expected. 

" I also told them how I expected they would be treated 
after they should have been beaten, and now wish to call 
their attention to what I then said : 

" ' When we do, as we say we will, beat you, you perhaps 
want to know what we will do with you. I will tell you — 
as far as I am authorized to speak for the opposition — what 
we mean to do with you. We mean to treat you as near as 
we possibly can, as Washington, Jelfferson, and Madison 
treated you. We mean to leave you alone, and in no way to 
interfere with your institutions ; to abide by all and every 
compromise of the Constitution. In a word, coming back to 
the original proposition, to treat you, as far as degenerate 
men — if we have degenerated — may, according to the exam- 
ple of those noble fathers, Washington, Jefferson, and Mad- 
ison. We mean to remember that you are as good as we ; 
that there is no difference between us other than the difference 
of circumstances. We mean to recognize and bear in mind 
always that you have as good hearts in your bosoms as other 
people, or as we claim to have, and to treat you accordingly.' 

"Fellow-citizens of Kentucky, friends, brethren: May I 
call you such ? In my new position I see no occasion and 
feel 110 inclination to retract a word of this. If it shall 
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not be made good be assured that the fault shall not be 
miiye." 

On the next morning he left Cincinnati, and arrived at 
Colnmbus, where he was received with every demonstration 
of enthusiasm. He visited the Governor in the Executive 
Chamber, and was subsequently introduced to the members 
of the Liegislature in joint session, when lie was formally 
welcomed by the Lieutenant-Qovernor, to whom Mr. Lincoln 
responded in these words : 

" It is true, as ha5t been said by the President of the Senate, 
that very great responsibility rests upon me in the position 
to which the votes of the American people have called me 
I am deeply sensible of that weighty responsibility. I can- 
not but know, what you all know, that without a name — 
perhaps without a reason why I should have a name — there 
has fallen upon me a task such as did not rest upon the 
Father of his Country. And so feeling, I cannot but turn 
and look for the support without which it will be impossible 
for me to perform that great task. I turn, then, and look to 
the American people, and to that God who has never for- 
saken them. 

''Allusion has been made to the interest felt in relation to 
the policy of the new Administration. In this, I have re 
ceived from some a degree of credit for having kept silence, 
from others some depreciation. I still think I was right. In 
the varying and repeatedly shifting scenes of the present, 
without a precedent which could enable me to judge for the 
past, it has seemed fitting, that before speaking upon the 
diflBculties of the country I should have gained a view of the 
whole field. To be sure, after all, I would be at liberty to 
modify and change the course of policy as future events 
might make a change necessary. 

" I have not maintained silence from any want of real anx- 
iety. It is a good thing that there is no more than anxiety, 
for there is nothing going wrong. It is a coxiSoWa^ dt'oasjt-- 
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stance that when we look out there is nothing that reaUy 
hnrts anybody. We entertain different riewB npon political 
questions, but nobody is suffering any thing. This is a most 
consoling circumstance, and firom it I Judge that all we want 
is time and patience^ and a reliance on that Qoi who has 
never forsaken this people." 

On the 14th of February, Mr. Lincoln proceeded to Pitts* 
burgb. At Steubenyille, on the route, in reply to an address, 
he said : 

** I fear the great confidence placed in my ability is un- 
founded. Indeed, I am sure it is. Encompassed by Tsat 
difficulties, as I am, nothing shall be wanted on my part, if 
sustained by the American people and God. I believe the 
devotion to the Constitution is equally great on both sides of 
the river. It is only the different understanding of that in- 
strument that causes difficulties. The only dispute is ' What 
are their rights ?' If the majority should not rule who should 
be the judge ? Where is such a judge to be found ? We 
should all be bound by the majority of the American people 
— if not, then the minority must control. Would that be 
right ? Would it be just or generous ? Assuredly not." He 
reiterated, the majority should rule. If he adopted a wrong 
policy, then the opportunity to condemn him would occur in 
four years' time. '' Then I can be turned out and a bettor 
man with better views put in niy place." 

The next morning he left for Cleveland, but before his de- 
parture he made an address to the people of Pittsburgh, in 
which he said : 

" In every short address I have made to the people, and in 
every crowd through which I have passed of late, some al- 
lusion has been made to the present distracted condition of 
the country. It is naturally expected that I should say 
something upon this subject, but to touch upon it at all would 
involve an elaborate discussion of a great many questions 
Mnd e/rcumetancea, would require more time than I can at 
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present commaad, nod would perhaps annecesBanly commit 
me upoQ matters which have not yet fully developed them- 
selves. 

" The conditioQ of the country, fellow-cilizenB, ia an ex- 
traordinary one, and fills the mind of every patriot with 
anxiety and solicitude. My intention is to give this subject 
all the conBideration which I poBsibly can before I speak fully 
and definitely in regard to it, so that, when I do speak, I 
may be as nearly right as possible. And when I do speak, 
fellow-citizens, I hope to say nothing in opposition to the 
spirit of the Constitntion, contrary to the integrity of the 
Union, or which will in any way prove inimical to the liber- 
ties of the people or to the peace of the whole country. 
And, fnrthermore, when the time arrives for me to speak ou 
this great finbject, I hope to say nothing which will disap- 
point the reaBonable expectations of any man, or disappoint 
the people generally throughout the country, eepecially if 
their expectations have been baaed upon any thing which I 
may have heretofore said. 

"Notwithstanding the troubles across the river [the 
speaker, Bmiling, pointed southwardly to the Monongahela 
river], there is really no crisis springing from any thing in 
the Qovoroment itself. In plain words, there is really no 
crisis except an artificial one. What is there now to warrant 
the condition of affairs presented by our friends 'over the 
river V Take even their own view of the questions involved, 
and there is nothing to justify the course which they are pur- 
suing. I repeat it, then, there is no crisis, except such a one 
as may be gotteouVa^lU' tiiiiti by turbulent men, aided by 
iog polttor '"advice, then, under such circum- 

stances, is to |r l^ the great American people will 

^only keep ly oth sides of the line, the trouble 

ie question which now distracts 
i just as surely as all other diffi- 
[ which lytve originated in this 
- peop\« ouNn^}& 
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have beea proper for all citiEens to bsve greeted him as yon 
DOW greet me. It is an evidence of the devotion of the whole 
people to the CoDStitntion, the TTnion, and the perpetnity of 
the liberties of this coantry. I am unwilling, on any occa- 
sion, that I should be so meanly thought of as to have it sup- 
posed for a moment that these demonstrations are tendered 
to me personally. They are tendered to the country, to the 
inatitutions of the country, and to the perpetuity of the liber- 
ties of the country for which these institutions were made and 
created. Your worthy mayor has thought fit to express the 
hope that I may be able to relieve the country from the pre- 
sent, or, I should say, the threatened difficulties. I am sun 
I bring a heart true to the work. For tbe ability to perform 
it, I trust in that Supreme Being who has never forsaken this 
favored land, through the instrumentality of this great and 
intelligent people. Without that assistance I should surely 
fail ; with it I cannot fail. When we speak of the threatened 
difficulties to the country, it is natural that it should be ex- 
pected that something ahould be said by myself with regard to 
particular measures. Upon more mature reflection, however, 
I think, — and others will agree with me — that, when it is con- 
sidered that those diEBculties are without precedent, and never 
have been acted upon by any individual situated as I am, it 
is most proper that' I should wait and aoe the derelopmeiits, 
and get all the light possible, so that, when I do Bpaak 
authoritatively, I may he ne near right as possible. When t 
shall speak authoritatively, I hope to say nothing incoDelfltai ~ 
with the Constitution, the Union, the rights of all tbe StaW 
of each Statu, and or each section of tbe country, and aotm 
disappoint the rcnsonable expectations of i.bi.>se who ttiT 
confided to me their votes. In this coniinrti^n. allow n 
Bay that yon, as aporlion of the great ArorricJio p 
only to mniniairi yur i-'iiii]".-i)r'i, M-tdiI i> 
convictiona of L'lL^i:'. !'■ >■•:![ <.i.ij.'.''. .v '■ 
Asd Mt in ftccui\Uuw A^U^^^^^^^^^ 
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clouds which now wise in the boriion will be dbpelled, aod 
we shftU h&ve & bright utd gtorioos tiiture ; and, when this 
genentiou shall hare passed away, tens of thousands shall 
inhabit this couDtr; where only tlioiisanda inhabit it now. I 
do not propose to address yon at length. I hare no roice for 
IL Allow me again to thank yon for this magoifioent racep- 
tioD, and bid yoa faceweU." 

Mr. Lincolo then proceeded from Buffalo to Albany. Here 
he was met by the Mayor, the City Coondls, and the Legia- 
latire Committees, and was condacted to the Capitol, where 
be was welcomed by Governor Morgan, and responded briefly, 
as follows : 

" QoTKKNCtt MoBQAir : — I was pleased to receive an invita- 
tion to visit the capital of the great Empire State of thin 
nation, while on my way to the Federal capital. I now thank 
yoa, and yoo, the people of the capital of the State of New 
Tork, for this most hearty and magnificent welcome. If I am 
not at fault, the great Empire State at this time contains a 
larger popnlatioo than did the whole of the United States of 
America at the time they achieved their natioDal indepen- 
dence ; and I was proud to be invited to visit its capital, to 
meet its citizens as I now have the honor to do. I am noti- 
fied byyonr governor that this reception is tendered by citizens 
.VitiiODt distinction of party. Because of this, I accept it the 
more ptadly. In this couutry, and in any country where free- 
doni »f thought is tolerated, citizens attuoh themselves to poli- 
tirnl piinies. U is Imt hii ordiuary degree of charity to altri 
till' ttii« art Id ihe fujipOiiition that, id thus attaching them 
•vires %a the various ;i!>riies, each man, in his own judgment, 
If ilitcr' I 1 advances the iuterestsof tho wbolo 

Ul^. Ai^- ' election is pa.^Bed, it is altogether 

'm, DDtil the next election, they should 

jfou have extended me to-day 

H-jlhoalii not be bo, but aa the 
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If the election had fallen to any of the more diBtingnished citi- 
zens, who received the sapport of the people, this same honor 
should have greeted him that greets me this day, in testimony 
of the unanimous devotion of the whole people to the Oonsti- 
ution, the Union, and to the perpetaal liberties of succeeding 
generations in this country. I have neither the roice nor the 
strength to address you at any greater length. I beg you 
will, therefore, accept my most grateful thanks for this mani- 
fest devotion — not to me but to the insUtutions of this great 
and glorious country." 

He was then conducted to the Legislative halls, where, in 
reply to an address of welcome, he again adverted to the trou- 
bles of the country in the following terms : 

'' Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Legislature of 
THE State of New York : — It is with feelings of great diflS- 
denco, and, I may say, feelings even of awe, perhaps greater 
than I have recently experienced, that I meet you here in this 
place. The history of this great State, the renown of its great 
men, who have stood in this chamber, and have spoken their 
thoughts, all crowd around my fancy, and incline me to shrink 
from an attempt to address you. Yet I have some confidence 
given me by the generous manner in which you have invited 
me, and the still more generous manner in which you have re- 
ceived me. You have invited me and received me without dis- 
tinction of party. I could not for a moment suppose that this 
has been done in any considerable degree with any reference 
to ray personal self. It is very much more grateful to me 
that this reception and the invitation preceding it were given 
to me as the representative of a free people, than it could pos- 
sibly have been were they but the evidence of devotion to me 
or to any one man. It is true that, while I hold myself, 
without mock-modesty, the humblest of all the individuals 
who have ever been elected President of the United States, I 
yet have a more difficult task to perform than any one of them 
Jbaa e% er eDcountered. You have here generously tendered 
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me the sapport, the united support, of the great Empire State. 
For this, in behalf of the nation — in behalf of the President 
and of the future of the nation — ^in behalf of the cause of ci\ril 
liberty in all time to come — I most gratefully thank you. I 
do not propose now to enter upon any expressions as to the 
particular line of policy to be adopted with reference to the 
difficulties that stand before us in the opening of the incoming 
administration. I deem that it is just to the country, to my- 
Relf, to you, that I should see every thing, hear every thing, 
and have every light that can possibly be brought within my 
reach to aid me before I shall speak officially, in order that, 
when I do speak, I may have the best possible means of 
taking correct and true grounds. For this reason, I do not 
now announce any thing in the way of policy for the new 
Administration. When the time comes, according to the cus- 
tom of the Government, I shall speak, and speak as well as I 
am able for the good of the present and of the future of this 
country — for the good of the North and of the South — ^for the 
good of one and of the other, and of all sections of it. In the 
meantime, if we have patience, if we maintain our equanimity, 
though some may allow themselves to run off in a burst of 
passion, I still have confidence that the Almighty Ruler of 
the Universe, through the instrumentality of this great and 
intelligent people, can and will bring us through this difficulty, 
as he has heretofore brought us through all preceding diffi- 
culties of the country. Relying upon this, and again thanlsing 
you, as I forever shall, in my heart, for this generous recep- 
tion you have given me, I bid you farewell." 

At Albany, he was met by a delegation from the city 
authorities of New York, and on the 19th started for that 
city. At Poughkeepsie, he was welcomed by the Mayor of 
the city. Mr. Lincoln, in reply, said : 

" I am grateful for this cordial welcome, and I am gratiSea 
that this immense multitude has come together, not to 
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the individual man, bat the man who, for the Ume being, will 
hnmblj but earnestly represent the mijesty of the nation. 
These receptions have been given me at other places, and, as 
here, by men of different parties, and not by one party alone. 
It shows an earnest effort on the part of all to save, not the 
country, for the country can save itself bat to save the insU- 
tutioQS of the country— -those institatioas under which, for at 
least three-quarters of a centary, we have become the 
gpreatest, the most intelligent, and the happiest people in the 
world. These manifestations show that we all make common 
cause for these objects ; that if some of us are successftil in an 
election, and others are beaten, those who are beaten are not 
in favor of sinking the ship in consequence of defeat, but are 
earnest in their purpose to sail it safely through the voyage 
in hand, and, in so far as they may think there has been any 
mistake in the election, satisfying themselves to take their 
chance of setting the matter right the next time. That 
course is entirely right I am not sure — I do not pretend to 
be sure — ^that in the election of the individual who has been 
elected this term, the wisest choice has been made. I fear 
it has not. In the purposes and in the principles that have 
been sustained, I have been the instrument selected to carry 
forward the affairs of this Government. I can rely upon you, 
and upon the people of the country ; and with their sustain- 
ing hand, I think that even I shall not fail in carrying the 
8hip of State through the storm." 

The reception of President Lincoln in New York City was 
a most imposing demonstration. Places of business were 
generally closed, and hundreds of thousands were in thb 
streets. On the next day, he was welcomed to the city by 
Mayor Wood, and replied as follows : 

** Mr. Matob : It is with feelings of deep gratitude that I 
make my acknowledgments for the reception given me in the 
great commercial city of New York. I cannot but remember 
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that this is done by a people who do not, by a majority, 
agree with me in political sentiment. It is the more gratefal, 
becanse in this I see that, for the great principles of our 
Government, the people are almost nnanimoos. In regard 
to the difficulties that confront us at this time, and of which 
your Honor has thought fit to speak so becomingly and 
80 justly, as I suppose, I can only say that I agree in the 
fientiments expressed. In my devotion to the Union, I hope 
I am behind no man in the nation. In the wisdom with 
which to conduct the affairs tending to the preservation of the 
Union, I fear that too great confidence may have been reposed 
in me ; but I am sure I bring a heart devoted to the work. 
There is nothing that could ever bring me to willingly con> 
Bent to the destruction of this Union, under which not only 
the great commercial city of New York, but the whole 
country, acquired its greatness, except it be the purpose for 
which the Union itself was formed. I understand the ship to 
be made for the carrying and the preservation of the cargo, and 
80 long as the ship can be saved with the cargo, it should never 
be abandoned, unless it fails the possibility of its preservation, 
and shall cease to exist, except at the risk of throwing over- 
board both freight and passengers. So long, then, as it is 
possible that the prosperity and the liberties of the people be 
preserved in this Union, it shall be my purpose at all times to 
use all my powers to aid in its perpetuation. Again thanking 
you for the reception given me, allow me to come to a close.'' 

On the next day he left for Philadelphia. At Trenton he 
remained a few hours, and visited both Housed of the Legis- 
lature. On being received in the Senate, he thus addressed 
that body : 

" Ma. PbEBIDBNT and GSNTLEBiSN OF THB SENATE OF THl 

Stats of New Jsbsey: — I am very grateful to you for tbo 

honorable reception of which I have been the object. I cannot 

bat remember the place that New Jersey holds in our earlv hii-. 

6 
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torj. In the early ReTolutionarj struggle, few of the States 
among the old Thirteen had more of the battle-fields of the 
country within its limits than old New Jersey. May I be par- 
doned, if, upon this occasion, I mention that away back in my 
childhood, the earliest days of my being able to read, I got 
hold of a small book, such a one as few of the younger members 
have ever seen, ' Weems' Life of Washington.' I remember 
all the accounts there given of the battle-fields and struggles 
for the liberties of the country, and none fixed themselves 
upon my imagination so deeply as the struggle here at 
Trenton, New Jersey. The crossing of the river— the 
contest with the Hessians — the great hardships endured 
at that time^ — all fixed themselves on my memory more than 
any single revolutionary event; and you all know, for 
you have all been boys, how these early impressions last 
longer than any others. I recollect thinking then, boy even 
though I was, that there must have been something more 
than common that those men struggled for. I am exceed- 
ingly anxious that that thing which they struggled for^ — that 
something even more than National Independence — that 
something that held out a great promise to all the people of 
the world to all time to come — I am exceedingly anxious 
that this Union, the Constitution, and the liberties of the 
people, shall be perpetuated in accordance with the original 
idea for which that struggle was made, and I shall be most 
happy indeed, if I shall be an humble instrument in the 
bands of the Almighty, and of this. His almost chosen 
people, for perpetuating the object of that great struggle. 
YoQ give me this reception, as I understand, without distinc- 
tion of party. I learn that this body is composed of a 
majority of gentlemen who, in the exercise of their best 
judgment in the choice of a Chief Magistrate, did not think 
I was the man. I understand, nevertheless, that they came 
forward here to greet me as the Constitutional President of 
the United States — as citizens of the United States, to meet 
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the man wbo, for the time being, is the representative man of 
the nation, anited by a purpose to perpetuate the Union and 
liberties of the people. As such, I accept this reception 
more gratefully than I could do did I believe it was tendered 
to me as an individual." 

He then passed into the Chamber of the Assembly, and 
upon being introduced by the Speaker, addressed that body 
as follows : 

" Mb. Spkakib and GKMTLKBfXN : — I have just enjoyed the 
honor of a reception by the other branch of this Legislature, 
and I return to you and them my thanks for the reception 
which the people of New Jersey have given, through their 
chosen representatives, to me, as the representative, for the 
time being, of the majesty of the people of the United 
States. I appropriate to myself very little of the demonstra- 
tions of respect with which I have been greeted. I think 
little should be given to any man, but that it should be 
a manifestation of adherence to the Union and the Constitu- 
tion. I understand myself to be received here by the repre- 
sentatives of the people of New Jersey, a majority of whom 
differ in opinion from those with whom I have acted. This 
manifestation is therefore to be regarded by me as expressing 
their devotion to the Union, the Constitution, and the 
liberties of the people. Tou, Mr. Speaker, have well said, 
that this is the time when the bravest and wisest look with 
doubt and awe upon the aspect presented by our national 
affairs. Under these circumstances, you will readily see why 
I should not speak in detail of the course I shall deem it 
best to pursue. It is proper that I should avail myself of 
all the information and all the time at mv command, in order 
that when the time arrives in which I must speak officially, 
I shall be able to take the ground which I deem the best and 
safest, and from which I may have no occasion to swerve. I 
shall endeavor to take the ground I deem most just to the 
North, the East, the West, the South, and the whole country 
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I take it, I hope, in good temper — oertaioly with no malice 
towards any section. I shall do all that may be in my power 
to promote a peacefal settlement of all our difficultiea The 
man does not live who is more devoted to peace than I am— 
none who would do more to presenre it But it may be 
necessary to put the foot down firmly. And if I do my duty, 
and do right, you will sustain me, will you not 1 Received, 
as I am, by the members of a Legislature, the minority of 
whom do not agree with me in political sentiments, I trust 
that I may have their assistance in piloting the Ship of 
State through this voyage, surrounded by perils as it is ; for 
if it should suffer shipwreck now, there will be no pilot ever 
needed for another voyage." 

Oq his arrival in Philadelphia, he was received with grea^ 
enthusiasm, and to an address from the Mayor Mr. Lioco^ i 
replied : 

" Mr. Mayor and Fellow-citizens of Philadelphia : — 
I appear before you to make no lengthy speech but to 
thank you for this reception. The reception you have given 
me to-night is not to me, the roan, the individual, but to the 
man who temporarily represents, or should represent, the 
majesty of the nation. It is true, as your worthy Mayor has 
said, that there is anxiety among the citizens of the United 
States at this time. I deem it a happy circumstance that 
this dissatisfied portion of our fellow-citizens do not point us 
to any thing in which they are being injured, or are about to 
be injured ; for which reason I have felt all the while justified 
in concluding that the crisis, the panic, the anxiety of the 
country at this time, is artificial. If there be those who differ 
with me upon this subject, they have not pointed out the 
substantial difficulty that exists. I do not mean to say that 
an artificial panic may not do considerable harm ; that it has 
done such I do not deny. The hope that has been expressed 
liy your Mayor, that I may be able to restore peace, harmony, 
mad proBpenij to the country, is most worthy of him ; and 
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happy indeed will I be if I shall be able to verify and fulfil 
that hope. I promise you, in all sincerity, that I bring to 
the work a sincere heart. Whether I will bring a head equal 
to that heart, will be for future times to determine. It were 
useless for me to speak of details or plans now ; I shall speak 
officially next Monday week, if ^ver. If I should not speak 
then, it were useless for me to do so now. If I do speak 
then, it is useless for me to do so now When I do speak, I 
shall take such grounds as I deem best calculated to restore 
peace, harmony, and prosperity to the country, and tend to 
the perpetuity of the nation, and the liberty of these States 
and these people. Your worthy Mayor has expressed the 
wish, in which I join with him, that if it were convenient for 
me to remain with your city long enough to consult your 
merchants and manufacturers ; or, as it were, to listen to 
those breathings rising within the consecrated walls wherein 
the Constitution of the United States, and, I will add, the 
Declaration of Independence, were originally framed and 
adopted. I assure you and your Mayor, that I had hoped 
on this occasion, and upon all occasions during my life, that 
I shall do nothing inconsistent with the teachings of these 
holy and most sacred walls. I never asked any thing that 
does not breathe from those walls. All my political warfare 
has been in favor of the teachings that come forth from these 
sacred walls. May my right hand forget its cunning, and 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if ever I prove 
false to those teachings. Fellow-citizens, now allow me to 
bid you good-night" 

On the next morning Mr. Lincoln visited the old " Inde- 
pendence Hall,'' for the purpose of raising the national flag 
over it Here he was received with a warm welcome, and 
made the following address : 

*' I am filled with deep emotion at finding myself standing 
here, in this place, where were collected the wisdom, the 
patriotism, the devotion to principle, from wViich ft^T%xi^ >^ 
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ioBtitutions under whidi we live. Ton have kindlj suggested 
to roe that in my hande is tke tssk of leetoring peace to the 
present distracted oondition of the ooontry. I can say in 
return, sir, that all the political sentiments I entertain have 
been drawn, so far as I have been able to draw tbem, from 
the sentiments which originated and were given to the world 
from this hall. I have never had a feeling politically that 
did not spring from the sentiments embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. I have often pondered over the 
dangers which were incurred by die men who assembled 
here, and framed and adopted that Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. I have pondered over the toils that were endured by 
the officers and soldiers of the army who achieved that inde- 
pendence. I have often inquired of myself what great prin- 
ciple or idea it was that kept this Confederacy so long 
together. It was not the mere matter of the separation of 
the colonies from the mother-land, but that sentiment in the 
Declaration of Independence which gave liberty, not alone to 
the people of this country, but, I hope, to the world for all 
future time. It was that which gave promise that in due 
time the weight would be lifted from the shoulders of all men. 
This is a sentiment embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Now, my friends, can this country be saved upon 
this basis? If it can, I will consider myself one of the 
happiest men in the world if I can help to save it. If it 
cannot be saved upon that principle, it will be truly awfuL 
But if this country cannot be saved without giving up that 
principle, I was about to say I would rather be assassinated 
on this spot than surrender it. Now, in my view of the 
present aspect of affairs, there need be no bloodshed or war. 
There is no necessity for it I am not in favor of such a 
course, and I may say, in advance, that there will be no 
blood shed unless it be forced upon the government, and then 
it will be compelled to act in self-defence. 
^Mjr MendB, this is wholly an unexpected speech, and I 
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did not expect to be called upon to say a word when I came 
here. I supposed it was merely to do something towards 
raising the flag. I may, therefore, have said something in- 
discreet I have said nothing but what I am willing to live 
by, and, if it be the pleasure of Almighty Ood, to die by." 

The party then proceeded to a platform erected in front 
of the State House, when the President-elect was invited to 
raise the flag. Mr. Lincoln responded in a brief speech, 
stating his cheerful compliance with the request, and alluded 
to the original flag of thirteen stars, saying that the number 
had increased as time rolled on, ftnd we now became a happy 
and a powerful people, each star adding to its prosperity. 
" The Aiture," he added, ** is in the hands of the people. It is 
on such an occasion as this that we can reason together, re- 
affirm our devotion to the country and the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. Let us make up our mind, 
that when we do put a new star upon our banner, it shall be 
a fixed one, never to be dimmed by the horrors of war, but 
brightened by the contentment and prosperity of peace. Let 
us go on to extend the area of our usefulness, add star upon 
star, until their light shall shine upon five hundred millions 
of a free and happy people." 

The President-elect then raised the flag to the top of the 
staff. 

At half-past 9 o'clock the party left for Harrisburg. Both 
Houses of the Legislature were visited l^y Mr. Lincoln, and to 
an address of welcome he thus replied : 

" I appear before you only for a very few brief remarks, in 
response to what has been said to me. I thank you most 
sincerely for this reception, and the generous words in which 
support has been promised me upon this occasion. I thank 
your great commonwealth for the overwhelming support it 
recently gave, not to me personally, but the cause, which I 
think a just one, in the late election. Allusion has 
made to the fact — the latereatiDg fact, perhaps we a\xoxA<^\ 
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—that I, for the first time, appear at the Capital of the great 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania upon the birthday of the 
Father of his Country, in connection with that beloved anni- 
Tcrsary connected with the history of this country. I have 
already gone through one exceedingly interesting scene this 
Homing in the ceremonies at Philadelphia. Under the high 
conduct of gentlemen there, I was, for the first time, allowed 
the privilege of standing in Old Independence Hall, to have 
a few words addressed to me there, and opening up to me an 
opportunity of expressing, with much regret, that I had not 
more time to express something of my own feelings, excited 
by the occasion, somewhat to harmonize and give shape to 
the feelings that had been really the feelings of my whole life. 
Besides this, our friends there had provided a magnificent 
flag of the country. They had arranged it so that I was 
given the honor of raising it to the head of its staff. And 
when it went up I was pleased that it went to its place by 
the strength of my own feeble arm ; when, according to the 
arrangement, the cord was pulled, and it flaunted gloriously 
to the wind without an accident, in the bright glowing sun- 
shine of the morning, I could not help hoping that there was 
in the entire success of that beautiful ceremony at least some- 
thing of an omen of what is to come. Nor could I help 
feeling then, as I often have felt, in the whole of that proceed- 
ing, I was a very humble instrument. I had not provided 
the flag ; I had not made the arrangements for elevating it to 
its place. I had applied but a very small portion of my 
feeble strength in raising it. In the whole transaction I was 
in the hands of the people who had arranged it ; and if I can 
have the same generous cooperation of the people of the 
nation, I think the flag of our country may yet be kept 
flaunting gloriously. I recur for a moment but to repeat 
some words uttered at the hotel in regard to what has been 
■aid about the military support which the General Govern- 
ment may expect from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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in a proper emergency. To guard against any possible mis- 
take do I recur to this. It is not with any pleasure that I 
contemplate the possibility that a necessity may arise in this 
country for the use of the military arm. While I am exceed- 
ingly gratified to see the manifestation upon your streets of 
your military force here, and exceedingly gratified at your 
promise here to use that force upon a proper emergency — 
while I make these acknowledgements, I desire to repeat, in 
order to preclude any possible misconstruction, that I do . 
most sincerely hope that we shall have no use for them ; that 
it will never become their duty to shed blood, and most 
especially never to shed fraternal blood. I promise that, so 
far as I have wisdom to direct, if so painful a result shall in 
any wise be brought about, it shall be through no fault of 
mine. Allusion has also been made by one of your honored 
speakers to some remark recently made by myself at Pitts- 
burg, in regard to what is supposed to be the especial 
interest of this great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. I 
now wish only to say, in regard to that ma,tter, that the few 
remarks which I uttered on that occasion were rather care- 
fully worded. I took pains that they should be so. I have 
seen no occasion since to add to them or subtract from them. 
I leave them precisely as they stand, adding only now, that 
I am pleased to have an expression from you, gentlemen of 
Pennsylvania, significant that they are satisfactory to you. 
And now, gentlemen of the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, allow me to return you again 
my most sincere thanks." 

Arrangements had been made for his departure from Har- 
risburg on the following morning ; but the timely discovery* 
of a plot to assassinate him on his way through Baltimore — a 
plot in which several of the leading citizens of that place 
were believed to be interested, although the work was to be 
done by other hands — caused a change in the schedule, and 
on the evening of the day on which he had be^u i^^v^^ 
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the Legislature, he left on a special train for Pbilade1phi% 
and thence proceeded In the sleeping-car attached to the regu- 
lar midnight train to Washington, where he arrived at an 
early hour on the morning <^ the SSd. 

As an evidence how little the extent to which nnscropnlons 
men were prepared to go, was understood at this time, it may 
be remarked that not a few made themselFes very merry over 
this midnight ride — a leading pictorial even indulging itself 
in an attempt at a humorous illusMtion of it, an act which, 
Tieired in the light of a startling event but little more than 
four years later, in which a native of the same city was directly 
concerned, would hardly have been repeated. 
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A FEW days after his arrival in Washington, the President 
elect was waited upon by the Mayor and other municipal au- 
thorities, welcoming him the city, to whom he made the fol- 
lowing reply : 

" Mr. Mayor : I thank you, and through you the municipal 
authorities of this city who accompany you, for this welcome. 
And as it is the first time in my life since the present phase 
of' politics has presented itself in this country, that I have 
Sttid anything publicly within a region of country where the 
institution of slavery exists, I will take this occasion to say 
that I think very much of the ill feeling which has existed, 
and still exists, between the people in the sections from 
whence T came and the people here, is dependent upon a 
imBuodenUnding of one another. I therefore avail myself 
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of this opportanitj to assure you, Mr. Mayor, and all the 
gentlemeu present, that I hare not now, and never have had, 
any other than as kindly feelings towards you as towards 
the people of my own section. I have not now, nor never 
have had, any disposition to treat you in any respect other- 
wise than as my own neighbors. I have not now any pur« 
pose to withhold from you any of the benefits of the Consti- 
tution, under any circumstances, that I would not feel myself 
constrained to withhold from my neighbors ; and I hope, in a 
word, that when we shall become better acquainted, and I 
say it with great confidence, we shall like each other the 
more. I thank you for the kindness of this reception." 

On the following evening, at the close of a serenade ten- 
dered him by the Republican Association, he thus addressed 
the crowd : 

" Mr F&iSNDS : I suppose that I may take this as a compli- 
ment paid to me, and as such please accept my thanks for it 
I have reached this city of Washington under circumstances 
considerably differing from those under which any other man 
has ever reached it. I am here for the purpose of taking an 
official position amongst the people, almost all of whom were 
politically opposed to me, and are yet opposed to me as I 
suppose. I propose no lengthy address to you. I only pro- 
pose to say, as I did on yesterday, when your worthy Mayor 
and Board of Aldermen called upon me, that I thought much 
of the ill feeling that has existed between you and the people 
of your surroundings and that people from amongst whom 1 
came, has depended, and now depends, upon a misunder 
standing. 

** 1 hope that, if things shall go on as prosperously as I 
believe we all desire they may, I may have it in my power to 
remove something of this misunderstanding, that I may be 
enabled to convince you, and the people of your section pUlj^^ 
country, that we regard you as in all things our equil|^^^^^ 
in all things entjUed to the same respect and l\ie ftvi 
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ment that we claim for onrselyes ; that we are in nowise dis- 
posed, if it were in our power, to oppress 700, to deprlFe 
70a of any of your rights under the Gonstitutioti of the 
United States, or even narrowly to split hairs with you in 
regard to those rights, but are determined to give you, as far 
as lies in our hands, all your rights under the Constitution— 
not grudgingly, but fully and fairly. I hope that, by thus 
dealing with you, we will become better acquainted, and be 
better friends. And now, my friends, with these few re- 
marks, and again returning my thanks for this compliment, 
and expressing my desire to hear a little more of your good 
music, I bid you good-night" 

Never, in the history of the country, has the inaugural 
address of any President been so anxiously awaited as was 
that of Mr. Lincoln. The most of bis countrymen, even in 
States whose loyalty to the Government was beyond sus- 
picion, were certain to be disappointed, whatever that inaag- 
ural might prove to be. An impression prevailed, for which 
no good grounds could be shown, that somehow, in some in- 
explicable way, this particular address would operate as a 
panacea to heal the nation's malady. One class, who knew 
not the man, hoped, almost against hope, that such conces- 
sions would be made to the rebels as would bridge over exist- 
ing difficulties, and restore the good old times when men 
could vend their goods and principles — or what served them 
in lieu thereof — without being annoyed by war or rumor of 
war. Another would be satisfied with nothing short of the 
most positive and unqualified denunciations of the rebels, 
coupled with the details in advance of dealing with them. 
Still another were simply curious in the premises to know 
what could be said. Whisperings, too, that the address would 
be prevented by violence, and hints of assassination were 
beard here and there. 

All necessary precautions, however, having been taken to 
gramrd agtilusi the latter contingencies, Mr. Lincoln appeared 
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at the east front of the capitol, and received, at the hour ap- 
pointed, the oath of office from Chief Justice Taney. Then 
followed, in a clear, steady tone of voice, in the presence of 
more than ten thousand of his fellow-citizens, the address : 

" Fellow-Citizens or the United States : — In compliance 
with a custom as old as the Government itself, I appear be- 
fore you to address you briefly, and to take, in your presence, 
the oath prescribed by the Constitution of the United States 
to be taken by the President before he enters on the execution 
of his office. 

" I do not consider it necessary, at present, for me to dis- 
cuss those matters of administration about which there is nc 
special anxiety or excitement. Apprehension seems to exist 
among the people of the Southern States, that, by the acces- 
sion of a Republican Administration, their property and their 
peace and personal security are to be endangered. There 
has never been any reasonable cause for such apprehension. 
Indeed, the most ample evidence to the contrary has all the 
while existed, and been open to their inspection. It is found 
in nearly all the published speeches of him who now addresses 
you. I do but quote from one of those speeches, when I 
declare that * I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to in- 
terfere with the institution of slavery in the States where it 
exists.' I believe I have no lawful right to do so ; and I 
have no inclination to do so. Those who nominated and 
elected me, did so with the full knowledge that I had made 
this, and made many similar declarations, and had never 
recanted them. And, more than this, they placed in the 
platform, for my acceptance, and as a law to themselves and 
to me, the clear and emphatic resolution which I now read : 

" 'Beaolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the States, and especially the right of each State to order 
and control its own domestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of power 
on which the perfection and endurance of our political fabric 
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depend ; and we denouDce the lawless invasion, by armed 
force, of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter under 
what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes.' 

'* I now reiterate these sentiments ; and in doing so I only 
press upon the public attention the most conclusive evidence 
of which the case is susceptible, that the property, peace and 
security of no section are to be in anywise endangered by the 
no^ incoming administration. 

" I add, too, that all the' protection which, consistently with 
the Constitution and the laws, can be given, will be cheerfully 
given to all the States when lawfully demanded, for whatever 
cause, as cheerfully to one section as to another. 

" There is much controversy about the delivering up of 
f\igitives from service or labor. The clause I now read is 
as plainly written in the Constitution as any other of its 
provisions : 

" * No person held to service or labor in one State under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged fVom such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.' 

'' It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended 
by those who made it for the reclaiming of what we call fugi- 
tive slaves ; and the intention of the lawgiver is the law. 

"All members of Congress swear their support to the 
whole Constitution — to this provision as well as any other. 
To the proposition, then, that slaves whose cases come within 
the terms of this clause ' shall be delivered up,' their oaths 
are unanimous. Now, if they would make the effort in good 
temper, could they not, with nearly equal unanimity, frame 
and pass a law by means of which to Icecp good that unani- 
mous oath ? 

" There is some difference of opinion whether this clause 
should be enforced by National or by State authority ; but 
surely that difference is not a very material one. If the «lave 
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is to be surrendered, it can be of bat little conseqaence to 
him or to others by which authority it is doue ; aud should 
any one, in any case, be content that this oath shall go un- 
kept on a merely ansubstantial controv^ersy as to how it shall 
be kept ? 

" Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the safe- 
guards of liberty known in civilized and humane jurisprudence 
to be introduced, so that a free man be not, in any case, sur- 
rendered as a slave J And might it not be well at the same 
time to provide by law for the enforcement of that clause in the 
Constitution which guarantees that ' the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States 1 ' 

" I take the official oath to-day with no mental reservations, 
and with no purpose to construe the Constitution or laws by 
any hypercritical rules ; and while I do not choose now to 
specify particular acts of Congress as proper to be enforced, I 
do suggest that it will be much safer for all, both in official 
and private stations, to conform to and abide by all those acts 
which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, trusting 
to find impunity in having them held to be unconstitutional. 

" It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a 
President under our National Constitution. Dunng that 
period, fifteen different and very distinguished citizens have in 
succession administered the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment They have conducted it through many perils, and 
generally with great success. Yet, with all this scope for 
precedent, I now enter upon the same task, for the brief con« 
stitutional term of four years, under great and peculiar diffi- 
culties. 

" A disruption of the Federal Union, heretofore only men- 
aced, is now formidably attempted. I hold that in the contem- 
plation of universal law and of the Constitution, the Union of 
these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in the fundamental law of all national govemmenta. 
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It is safe to assert that no government proper ever had a pro- 
vision in its organic law for its own termination. Continue 
to execute all the express provisions of our National Consti- 
tution, and the Union will endure forever, it being impossible 
to destroy it, except by some action not provided for in the 
instrument itself. 

** Again, if the United States be not a government proper, 
but an association of States in the nature of a contract merely, 
can it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade by less than all the 
parties who made it 1 One party to a contract may violate 
it — break it, so to speak ; but does it not require all to law- 
fully rescind it t Descending from these general principles, 
we find the proposition that in legal contemplation the Union 
is perpetual, confirmed by the history of the Union itself. 

" The Union is much older than the Constitution. It was 
formed, in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It 
was matured and continued in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in 1776. It was further matured, and the faith of all 
the then thirteen States expressly plighted and engaged that 
it should be perpetual, by the Articles of the Confederation, in 
1778; and, finally, in 1787, one of the declared objects for 
ordaining and establishing the Constitution was to form a 
more perfect Union. But if the destruction of the Union by 
one or by a part only of the States be lawfully possible, the 
Uuion is less than before, the Constitution having lost the vital 
element of perpetuity. 

" It follows from these views that no State, upon its own mere 
motion, can lawfully get out of the Union ; that resolves and 
ordinances to that effect, are legally void ; and that acts of 
violence within any State or States against the authority of 
the United States, are insurrectionary or revolutionary, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

*' I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and 
the laws, the Union is unbroken, and, to the extent of my 
ability, I shall take care, as the Constitution itself expressly 
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enjoios upon me, that the laws of the Union shaU be faithfully 
executed in all the States. Doing this, which I deem to be 
only a simple duty on my part, I shall perfectly perform it» 
80 far as is practicable, unless my rightful masters, the Ameri- 
can people, shall withold the requisition, or in some authori- 
tative manner direct the contrary. 

" I trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only 
as the declared purpose of the Union that it will constitution- 
ally defend and maintain itself. 

'' In doing this there need be no bloodshed or violence, and 
there shall be none unless it is forced upon the National 
authority. 

'* The power cimfided to me wiU be used to hold, occupy, and 
fosseaa the property and places belonging to the Government, 
and collect the duties and imposts; but beyond what may be 
necessary for these objects there will be no inv^asion, no using 
of force against or among the people anywhere. 

" Where hostility to the United States shall be so great and 
so universal as to prevent competent resident citizens from 
holding Federal offices, there will be no attempt to force ob- 
noxious strangers among the people that object. While the 
strict legal right may exist of the Government to enforce the 
exercise of these offices, the attempt to do so would be so 
irritating, and so nearly impracticable withal, that I deem it 
best to forego, for the time, the uses of such offices. 

** The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished in 
all parts of the Union. 

** So far as possible, the people everywhere shall have that 
sense of perfect security which is most favorable to calm 
thought and reflection. 

** The course here indicated will be followed, unless current 
events and experience shall show a modification or change to 
be proper ; and in every case and exigency my best discretion 
will be exercised according to the circumstances actually ex- 
isting, and with a view and hope of a peaceful ^VoJtioti ^l 
7 
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National troubles, and the restoration of ftmtemal sympathies , 
and affections. 

" That there are persons, in one section or another, who 
seek to destroy the Union at all eyents, and are glad of any 
pretext to do it, I will neither affirm nor deny. But if there 
be such, I need address no word to them. 

" To those, however, who really lore the Union, may I not 
speak, before entering upon so grave a matter as the destmc- 
tion of our National fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, 
and its hopes 1 Would it not be well to ascertain why we do 
it 1 Will you hasard so desperate a step, while any portion 
of the ills you fly from have no real existence 1 Will yon, while 
the certain ills you fly to are greater than all the real ones 
you fly from 1 Will you risk the commission of so fearful a 
mistake f All profess to be content in the Union if all con- 
stitutional rights can be maintained. Is it true, then, that 
any right, plainly written in the Constitution, has been 
denied 1 I think not. Happily the human mind is so con- 
stituted, that no party can reach to the audacity of doing this. 

" Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly- 
written provision of the Constitution has ever been denied. 
If, by the mere force of numbers, a majority should deprive 
a minority of any clearly-written constitutional right, it might, 
in a moral point of view, justify revolution ; it certainly 
would, if such right were a vital one. But such is not our 
case. 

"All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are so 
plainly assured to them by affirmations and negations, guar- 
anties and prohibitions in the Constitution, that controversies 
never arise concerning them. But no organic law can ever 
be framed with a provision specifically applicable to every • 
question which may occur in practical administration. No 
foresight can anticipate, nor any document of reasonable 
leng^ contain, express provisions for all possible questions. 
SbaU ihgitives from labor be surrendered by National or by 
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State authorities ? The Constitution does not expressly say. 
Must Congress protect slavery in the Territories? The 
Constitution does not expressly say. From questions of this 
class, spring all our constitutional controversies, and we 
divide upon them into majorities and minorities. 

" If the minority will not acquiesce, the majority must, or 
the Government must cease. There is no alternative for 
continuing the Government hut acquiescence on the one side 
or the other. If a minority in such a case will secede rather 
than acquiesce, they make a precedent which, in turn, will 
ruin and divide them, for a minority of their own will secede 
from them whenever a majority refuses to he controlled by 
such a minority. For instance, why not any portion of a 
new Confederacy, a year or two hence, arbitrarily secede 
again, precisely as portions of the present Union now claim 
to secede from it ? All who cherish disunion sentiments are 
now being educated to the exact temper of doing this. Is 
there such perfect identity of interests among the States to 
compose a new Union as to produce harmony only, and pre 
vent renewed secession ? Plainly, the central idea of seces- 
sion is the essence of anarchy. 

"A majority held in restraint by constitutional cheek und 
limitation, and always changing easily with deliberate changes 
of popular opinions and sentiments, is the only true sovereign 
of a free people. Whoever rejects it, does, of necessity, fly to 
anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity is impossible ; the rule 
of a majority, as a permanent arrangement, is wholly inad- 
missible. So that, rejecting the majority principle, anarchy 
or despotism, in some form, is all that is left. 

" I do not forget the position assumed by some that con- 
stitutional questions are to be decided by the Supreme Court, 
nor do I deny that such decisions must be binding in any 
case upon the parties to a suit, as to the object of that suit, 
while they are also entitled to a very high respect and con- 
sideration in all parallel cases by all other deparlmeiiX;^ ol 
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€k>y6mmeDt; and idiiie it li obrlwisly poMible that foeh 
decisioQ may be enroneona in any giren caae, atill the eril 
effect following it, being limited to that partieolar case, with 
the chance that it may be OTerraled and never become a 
precedent for other caaea, ean better be borne than conld the 
evila of a different practioe. 

"At the same time the candid dtiaen mast eonfen that if 
the policy of the Gtovienmait upon the vital queation a&cting 
the whole people ia to be irrerocably fixed by the deeiaiona 
of the Supreme Ck^ort^ the instant they are made, as hi 
ordinary litigation between parties in perscmal actions, the 
people will have ceased to be their own masters, unless 
having to that extent practically resigned their Government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal. 

" Nor is there in this view any assault upon the «Court or 
the Judges. It is a duty from which they may not shrink, to 
decide oases properly brought before them ; and it is no fault 
of theirs if others seek to turn their decisions to political pur- 
poses. One section of our country believes slavery is right 
and ought to be extended, while the other believes it is wrong 
and ought not to be extended ; and this is the only substantial 
dispute ; and the fugitive slave clause of the Constitution, and 
the law for the suppression of the foreign slave-trade, are 
each as well enforced, perhaps, as any law can ever be in a 
community where the moral sense of the people imperfectly 
supports the law itself. The great body of the people abide 
by the dry legal obligation in both cases, and a few break 
over in each. This, I think, can not be perfectly cured, and 
it would be worse in both cases after the separation of the 
sections than before. The foreign slave-trade, now im- 
perfectly suppressed, would be ultimately revived, without 
restriction, in one section ; while fugitive slaves, now only 
partially surrendered, would not be surrendered at all by the 
other. 

'^ Physically speaking we can not separate; we can not 
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remove our respectiye sections from each other, nor baild an 
impassable wall between tbem. A basband and wife may be 
divoreed, and go out of the presence and beyond the reach 
of each other, bat the different parts of oor country can not 
do this. They can not but remain face to face ; and inter- 
course, either amicable or hostile, must continue between 
them. Is it possible, then, to make that intercourse more 
adyantageous or more satisfactory after separation than 
before? Can aliens make treaties easier than friends can 
make lawsf Can treaties be more faithfully enforced be- 
tween aliens than laws can among friends ? Suppose you go 
to war, you can not fight always ; and when^ after much loss 
on both sides, and no gain on either, you cease fighting, the 
identical questions as to terms of intercourse are again upon 
you. 

" This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it Whenever they shall grow weary of the 
existing government, they can exercise their constitutional 
right of amending, or their revolutionary right to dismember 
or overthrow it I can not be igpiorant of the fact that many 
worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of having the 
National Constitution amended. While 1 make no recom- 
mendation of amendment, I fully recognize the full authority 
of the people over the whole subject, to be exercised in 
either of the modes prescribed in the instrument itself, and I 
should, under existing circumstances, favor rather than 
oppose, a fair opportunity being afforded the people to 
act upon it 

** I will venture to add, that to me the Convention mode 
seems preferable, in that it allows amendments to originate 
with the people themselves, instead of only permitting them 
to take or reject propositions originated by others not especi- 
ally chosen for the purpose, and which might not be precisely 
such as they would wish either to accept or refuse. I under- 
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Stand that a proposed amendment to tbe GonaUtutioD (which 
amendment, however, I bare not eaea) baa passed Coogreaa, 
to the effect that the Federal Goreniment shail nerer inter- 
fere with the domratio institntions of States, inclnding ttiat 
of persons held to serrioe. To avoid miaoonatmctioB of 
what I have said, I depart firom my parpoee not to speak of 
particalar amendments, so far as to say tfiat, holding such a 
provision to now be implied constitational law, I have no 
objection to Its being nude express and irtevoosble. 

" The Chief Maf^strate derives all bis aatborit; ftom tb« 
people, and they have conferred none apon him to fix the 
terms for the separatiou of tbe States. The people them- 
selves, also, can do this if they choose, but the Executive, 
aa such, has nothing to do with it Hia duty is to admioiater 
tbe present government as it oame to his hands, and to 
transmit it nnimpaired by him to his successor. Why should 
there not he a patient confidence in the ultimale JDBtice of 
the people f Is there any better or eqnal hope in the world ? 
In our present differences is either party without faith of 
being in the right f If the Almighty Ruler of nations, with 
his eternal troth and justice, be on your side of the North, 
or on yours of t^^ South, that truth and that jnatice will 
sorely prevail by^the judgment of this great tribunal, the 
American people. By the frame of tbe government under 
whicb we live, this aame people have wiaely given their 
public aervants hut little power for miacfaief, and have with 
equal wisdom provided for tbe return of that little to their 
own hands at very short intervals. While tbe people retain 
their virtue and vigilance, no admlniatration, hy any extreme 
wickedness or folly, can very seriously injure the government 
in the short space of four years. 

" Hy countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well npon 
this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking 
time. 
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" If there be an object to harry any of 70a, in hot haste, 
to a step which 70a would never take deliberately, that 
olgect will be frustrated b7 taking time : but no good object 
can be frustrated b7 it 

" Such of 70U as are now dissatisfied, still have the old 
Constitution unimpaired, and on the sensitive point, the laws 
of 7oar own framing under it ; while the new administration 
will have no immediate power, if it would, to change either. 

" If it were admitted that 70U who are dissatisfied hold 
the right side in the dispute, there is still no single reason for 
precipitate action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christianit7, 
and a firm reliance on Him who has never 7et forsaken this 
favored land, are still competent to adjust, in the best wa7, 
all our present difficulties. 

"In 70ur hands, m7 dissatisfied feIlow-countr7men, and 
not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The Gov- 
ernment will not assail 70U. 

" You can have no conflict without being yourselves tbo 
aggressors. You have no oath registered in Heaveo to de- 
8tro7 the Government ; while I shall have the most solemn 
one to ' preserve, protect, and defend' it. 

" I am loath to close. We are not euemies, but friends 
We must not be enemies. Though passion ma7 have 
strained, it must not break our bonds of afifection. 

" The mystic cords of memor7, stretching from ever7 battle- 
field and patriot grave to ever7 living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, by the 
better angels of our nature." 

One point was established, at least, by this ifiaugural, 
whatever uncertainties might cluster about it — we had, at 
last, a Government. No Buchanan ruled the hour. Loyal 
men of every shade breathed more freely. At the same time, 
the whole drift was toward securing, if possible, an honorable 
reconciliation. If, after this lucid, temperate statement of 
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tin plana and parpOBOa of tbs mv AdminisMfon, tbe Uov 
moflt fall, which all irhhtd to mid, it was eneonnglDff to 
ftel — as ereiy one vriw keard Hr. Llneirin o& that vrsntfitl 
day must have felt — that a man was at the belm who had 
Inn ftiith that the organlu taw, >o far from proridhig tat the 
disBoIntion of the Union, had vitality «ad fbree within Itaelf 
auScient to defend tlie nallen against daagera ftvm within as 
well as from witbont 

The annonncement of the Freeident^ cabinet, likewise — 
oompoeed, as it was, of the ablest men in his own party, tbe 
minority of whom had been deemed worthy of presentation 
as cuididates for the hi^ ofloe which he held— imparted 
confidence to all who wiihed well to the country. The able 
pen of the Secretary of State was at once called into requisi- 
tion to communicate, through the newly appointed ministers 
abroad, the trae state of affairs to the European powers. As 
speedily as possible tbe Departments were purged of disloyal 
otOcials, altbough the deceptions and subterfagea which consti- 
tuted a goodly portion of tbe stock in trade of the rebellion ren- 
dered this a work of more time than was satiafactory to many. 

The Davia dynasty, at Montgomery, having, on the 9th of 
March, passed an act to organize a Confederate army, two 
persons — one tiom Alabama and tbe other from Qeorgia — 
announced themselves, three days later, as "Confederate 
Commissioners," accredited for tbe purpose of negotiating a 
treaty. The President declined to recognize tbese " Commis- 
sioners," who were referred to a copy of his inaugural en- 
■loaed for a full statement of his views. • 

On tbe 91at of Uarch, Alexander H. Stcpbens, of Qeorgia, 
Yice-President of tbe Montgomery traitors, up to that time 
regarded as one of the most moderate — as he certainly was 
one of the ablest — of the conspirators, in a speech at Savan- 
nah, silenced all qaestionings as to tbe intent of himself and 
CO- workers. 

He said on that occasion : 
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'* The new Constitotion (that adopted at Montgomery) has 
pat at rest forever all the agitating questions relating to our 
pecaliar institntions — ^African slavery as it exists among us 
— the proper status of the negro in our form of civilization. 
This was the immediate cause of the late rupture and present 
revolution. Jefferson, in his forecast, had anticipated this 
as the rock upon which the old Union would split. He was 
right What was conjecture with him, is now a realized fact. 
But whether he fully comprehended the great truth upon 
which that rock stood and stands, may be doubted. The 
prevailing ideas, entertained by him and most of the leading 
statesmen, at the time of the formation of the old Constitu- 
tion, were, that the enslavement of the African was in viola- 
tion of the laws of nature ; that it was wrong in principle, 
socially, morally, and politically. It was an evil they knew 
not well how to deal with ; but the general opinion of the 
men of that day was, that, somehow or other, in the order of 
Providence, the institution would be evanescent and pass 

" Our new Government is founded upon exactly the oppo- 
site ideas. Its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests 
upon the great truth that the negro is not equal to the white 
man ; that slavery, subordination to the superior race, is his 
natural and normal condition. This, our new Government, 
is the first in the history of the world based upon this great 
physical, philosophical, and moral truth. * * * * It is 
upon this, as I have stated, our social fabric is firmly planted ; 
and I can not permit myself to doubt the ultimate success of 
a full recognition of this principle throughout the civilized and 
enlightened world. * * * * This stone, which was re- 
jected by the first builders, * is become the chief stone of the 
comer' in our new edifice." 

On the 13th of April, the President was waited upon by a 
committee from a Convention of the State of Virginia, which 
Convention was discussing the question whether to ^o ^vU\ 
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cbe States already in rebellion, or to remain in the Union, for 
the sake of furthering the ends of the rebels. The object of 
the 7isit, and its result, may be determined from Mr. Lincoln's 
response : 

** Gentlemen : — As a committee of the Yirginia Conven- 
tioD, now in session, you present me a preamble and resolu- 
tion, in these words : 

" ' Whereas, In the opinion of this Convention, the uncer- 
tainty which prevails in the public mind as to the policy 
which the Federal Executive intends to pursue towards the 
seceded States is extremely injurious to the industrial and 
commercial interests of the country, tends to keep up an ex- 
citement which is unfavorable to the adjustment of the pend- 
ing difficulties, and threatens a disturbance of the public 
peace ; therefore, 

'* Resolved, That a committee of three delegates be ap- 
pointed to wait on the President of the United States, present 
to him this preamble, and respectfully ask him to communi- 
cate to this Convention the policy which the Federal Execu- 
tive intends to pursue in regard to the Confederate States.' 

" In answer, I have to say, that having, at the beginning 
of my official term, expressed my intended policy as plainly 
as I was able, it is with deep regret and mortification I now 
learn there is great and injurious uncertainty in the public 
mind as to what that policy is, and what course I intend to 
pursue. Not having as yet seen occasion to change, it is now 
my purpose to pursue the course marked out in the inaugural 
address. I commend a careful consideration of the whole 
document as the best expression I can give to my purposes. 
A s I then and therein said, I now repeat, * The power con- 
fided in me, will be used to hold, occupy, and possess prop- 
erty and places belonging to the Government, and to collect 
the duties and imposts ; but beyond what is necessary for 
these objects, there will be no invasion, no using of force 
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The power and authorltj of the TJBited States had heen dellM 
and insalted. No loyd man oonld now heaitate. If, how- 
ever, there were any who, eren tiien, dang to the Mlaoj thai 
eompromise could save fm, Abraham Linooln waa not of the 
number. 
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SuBfTBB fell, but the nation arose. With one mind the 
Free States determined that the rebellion must be put down. 
All were ablaze with patriotic fire. The traitors at heart, 
who lurked in the loyal States, found it* a wise precaution to 
float with the current The shrewder ones among them saw 
well how such a course would give them vantage-ground 
when the reaction, which they hoped, and for which in secret 
they labored, should come. But the great mass of the people 
would not have admitted the possibility of any reaction — 
action was to continue the order of the day until the business 
in hand was finished. 

On the 15th of April, 1861, the President issued his first 
proclamation : 

** Whereas, The laws of the United States have been for 
some time past, and now are opposed, and the execution 
thereof obstructed, in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, by 
combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary 
course of Judicial proceedings, or by the powers vested in 
the marshals by law ; now, therefore, I, Abraham Limooln, 
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Frorideiit of the United States, in virtue of the power in me 
vested by the Constitution and the laws, have thought fit to 
call forth, and hereby do call forth, the militia of the several 
States of the Union to the aggregate number of seventy-five 
thousand, in order to suppress said combinations and to cause 
1^ lawis to be duly executed. 

'' The details for this object will be immediately communi- 
cated to the State authorities through the War Department 
I appeal to all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate, and aid this 
effort to maintain the honor, the integrity, and existence of 
our national Union, and the perpetuity of popular govern- 
ment, and to redress wrongs already long enough endured. 
I deem it proper to say that the first service assigned to the 
forces hereby called forth, will probably be to repossess the 
forts, places, and property which have been seized from the 
Union ; and in every event the utmost care will be observed, 
consistently with the objects aforesaid, to avoid any devasta- 
tion, any destruction of, or interference with property, or any 
disturbance of peaceful citizens of any part of the country ; 
and I hereby command the persons composing the combina- 
tions aforesaid, to disperse and retire peaceably to their 
respective abodes, within twenty days from this date. 

'* Deeming that the present condition of public affairs pre- 
sents an extraordinary occasion, I do hereby, in virtue of the 
power in me vested by the Constitution, convene both Houses 
of Congress. The Senators and Representatives are, there- 
fore, summoned to assemble at their respective chambers at 
twelve o'clock, noon, on Thursday, the fourth day of July 
next, theq and there to consider and determine such measures 
as, in their wisdom, the public safety and interest may seem 
to demand. 

" In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

** Done at the City of Washington, this fifteenth day of 
April, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundcM 
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and siztj-one, and of the independence of the United States 
the eightj-fifth. 

'* By the President : Abraham Lxnoolnt. 

•' William H. Skwabd, Secretary of State." 

In response to this proclamation enthosiastic public meet- 
ings were held throughout the loyal States ; all party lines 
seemed obliterated; enlistments were almost universal; 
Washington, which was at one time in imminent danger, was 
soon considered amply defended. The majority entertained 
no doubt that with the force summoned the rebellion would 
be nipped in the bud; the more sagacious minority shook 
their heads, and wished that a million of men had been 
asked. 

An excellent opportunity was afforded to the border slave 
States for pronouncing their election — whether to stand by 
the Government, or, practically, to furnish aid and comfort to 
the rebels. Magoffin, Governor of Kentucky, was soon heard 
from : " Kentucky will furnish no troops," said he, " for the 
wicked purpose of subduing her sister Southern States." 
Letcher, of Virginia : *' The militia of Virginia will not be 
furnished to the powers at Washington for any such case or 
purpose as they have in view ;" and on the 17th, the State 
was dragooned into passing, in secret, an ordi Dance of seces- 
sion, and immediately commenced those warlike preparations, 
whose evil fruits she was destined so soon and in so much 
sorrow to reap. The Executives of Tennessee and North 
Carolina refused compliance ; and those States, together with 
Arkansas, went over to the ** Confederacy." 

How was the call for troops received bj the rebel conclavo 
at Montgomery ? They laughed. 

The first blood shed in the war was in the streets of Balti- 
more, on the 19th of April. Massachusetts troops, passing 
through that city for the defence of the common capitol, were 
Attacked by a mob, instigated and encouraged by men of 
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property and social standiog. The State hung trembling in 
the balance between loyalty and treason. Had its geograph- 
ical position been other than it was, it would have undeniably 
embraced the fortune of the South. Its Governor was, how- 
ever, strongly inclined to support the Government, although 
the peculiar circumstances in which he was placed called for 
peculiar tact and dexterity in management. It was seriously 
proposed that no more troops should be sent through Balti- 
more. 

The day following this attack, the President sent the 
following letter in reply to a communication broaching this 
modest proposition : 

" Washington, April 20th, 1861. 
" Governor Hicks and Mayor Brown : 

" Gentlemen : — Your letter by Messrs. Bond, Dobbin, and 
Brnne, is received. I tender you both my sincere thanks for 
your efforts to keep the peace in the trying situation in which 
you are placed. For the future, troops must be brought here, 
but I make no point of bringing them through Baltimore. 

*' Without any military knowledge myself, of course I 
must leave details to General Scott. He hastily said this 
morning in presence of those gentlemen, ' March them around 
Baltimore, and not through it.' 

" I sincerely hope the General, on fuller reflection, will con- 
sider this practical and proper, and that you will not object 
to it. By this a collision of the people of Baltimore with 
the troops will be avoided, unless they go out of the way to 
seek it. I hope you will exert your influence to prevent 
this. Now and ever, I shall do all in my power for peace, 
consistently with the maintenance of government. 

" Your obedient servant, 

'•A. Lincoln.' 

To a delegation of rebel sympathizers from the same 
State, who demanded a cessation of hostilities uuUl Goxi^x^^Si^ 
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should assemble, tnd accompaDied their demand with the 
statement that seventy-fire thousand Marylanders would 
dispute the passage of anj more United States troops orer 
the soil of that State, he quietly remarked that he presumed 
there was room enough in the State to bury that number, and 
declined to accede to their proposal. The Maryland imbroglio 
was, after no great time, adjusted, and ample precautions 
taken to guard against any future trouble in ^at quarter. 

On the 19th of April, every port of the States in rebellion 
was declared blockaded by the following proclamation : 

''Whebsas, An insurrection against the Government of 
the United States has broken out in the States of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
acd Texas, and the laws of the United States for the collec- 
tion of the revenue can not be efficiently executed therein 
conformably to that provision of the Constitution which 
requires duties to be uniform throughout the United States : 

"And whereas, A combination of persons, engaged in 
such insurrection, have threatened to grant pretended letters 
of marque to authorize the bearers thereof to commit assaults 
on the lives, vessels, and property of good citizens of the 
country lawfully engaged in commerce on the high seas, and 
in waters of the United States : 

" And whereas. An Executive Proclamation has already 
been issued, requiring the persons engaged in thede disorderly 
proceedings to desist therefrom, calling out a militia forco 
for the purpose of repressing the same, and convening Con- 
gress in extraordinary session to deliberate and determine 
thereon : 

"Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, with a view to the same purposes before men- 
tioned, and to the protection of the public peace, and the 
lives and property of quiet and orderly citizens pursuing 
their lawful occupations, until Congress shall have assembled 
Mad delibented on the said unlawful proceedings, or until 
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the same shall have ceased, have further deemed it advisable 
to set OD foot a blockade of the ports within the States afore- 
said, in parsuance of the laws of the United States, and of 
the laws of nations in ^uch cases provided. For this par- 
pose a competent force will be posted so as to prevent 
entrance and exit of vessels from the ports aforesaid. If, 
therefore, with a view to violate such blockade, a vessel 
shall approach,* or shall attempt to leave any of the said 
ports, she will be duly warned by the commander of one of 
the blockading vessels, who will indorse on her register the 
fact and date of such warning ; and if the same vessel shall 
again attempt to enter or leave the blockaded port, she will 
be captured and sent to the nearest convenient port, for such 
proceedings against her and her cargo as prize, as may be 
deemed advisaible. 

'' And I hereby proclaim and declare, that if any person, 
under the pretended authority of said States, or under any 
other pretence, shall molest a vessel of the United States, 
or the persons or cargo on board of her, such person will be 
held amenable to the laws of the United States for the 
prevention and punishment of piracy. 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

"William H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

On the 27th of April, the following additional proclamation 
was issued : 

" Whereas, For the reasons assigned in my proclamation 
of the 19th instant, a blockade of the ports of the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas was ordered to be established ; And 
WHEREAS, since that date public property of the United States 
has been seized, the collection of the revenue obstructed, and 
duly commissioned officers of the United States, while en- 

8 



" In wiliicss wlicrrdf, I lia\«' hereunto set i 
caused llie seal uf the United States to lie atfixei 

" Done at the City of Washington, this iiTth ( 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
sixty-one, and of the independence of the UniU 
eighty-fifth. 

*' By the President : Abrahai 

"William H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

This greatly affected the commercial interests 
pean powers, who made baste to announce that 
must be an effectual one, in order to be respectec 
in common with the rebels, that they were den 
would prove to be an impossibility. To say th 
decidedly in this opinion, is but stating a mat 
notoriety, and simply adds another to the list o 
takes made, during the progress of the war 
European nations most deeply interested in its 

It was soon perceived that more men would 
the field, Davis, in a message to his Congress 
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tatioa and the preservation of the national Union by the 
sappresflion of the insurrectionary combinations now existing 
in several States for opposing the laws of the Union and ob- 
structing the execution thereof, to which end a military force, 
in addition to that called forth by my Proclamation of the 
fifteenth day of April, in the present year, appears to be in- 
dispensably necessary, now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, and Commander-in-chief of 
the Army and Navy thereof, and of the militia of the several 
States, when called into actual- service, do hereby call into 
the service of the United States forty-two thousand and 
thirty-four volunteers, to serve for a period of three years, 
unless sooner discharged, and to be mustered into service as 
infantry and cavalry. The proportions of each arm, and the 
details of enrolment and organisation will be made known 
through the Department of War ; and I also direct that the 
regular army of the United States be increased by the addi- 
tion of eight regiments of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, 
and one regiment of artillery, making altogether a maximum 
aggregate increase of twenty- two thousand seven hundred 
and fourteen officers and enlisted men, the details of which 
increase will also be made known through the Department of 
War ; and I further direct the enlistment, for not less than 
one nor more than three years, of eighteen thousand seamen, 
in addition to the present force, for the naval service of the 
United States. The details of the enlistment and organiza- 
tion will be made known through the Department of the 
Navy. The call for volunteers, hereby made, and the direc- 
tion of the increase of the regular array, and for the enlistment 
of seamen hereby given, together with the plan of organiza- 
tion adopted for the volunteers and for the regular forces 
hereby authorized, will be submitted to Congress as soon as 
assembled. 

" In the meantime, I earnestly invoke the codperation of 
all good citizens in the measures hereby adopted for the 
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effectual suppression of unlawftil violence, for the impartial 
enforcement of constitutional laws, and for the speediest pos- 
sible restoration of peace and order, and with those of 
happiness and prosperity throughout our country. 

" In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the XTnited States to be affixed. 

** Done at the City of Washington, this third day of May, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-one, and of the Independence of the United States the 
eigbty-fifth. 

<' By the President : Abraham Linoolic. 

"William H. Sswabb, Secretary of State." 

On the 10th of May, 1861, the following proclamation was 
promulgated : 

" Whereas, An insurrection exists in the State of Florida, 
by which the lives, liberty, and property of loyal citizens of 
the United States are endangered. 

''And Whebeas, It is deemed proper that all needful mea- 
sures should be taken for the protection of such citizens and 
all officers of the United States in the discbarge of their public 
duties in the State aforesaid. 

" Now, therefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, do hereby direct the com- 
mander of the forces of the United States on the Florida coast 
to permit no person to exercise any office or authority upon 
the islands of Key West, the Tortugas, and Santa Rosa, 
which may be inconsistent with the laws and Constitution of 
the United States, authorizing him at the same time, if he 
shall find it necessary, to suspend there the writ of habeas 
corpus, and to remove from the vicinity of the United States 
fortresses all dangerous or suspected persons. 

** In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

'' Done at the City of Washington, this tenth day of May, in 
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the jear of oar Lord, one thouBaDd eight hundred and sixty- 
one, and of the Independence of the United States the eighty- 
fifth. 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

" William H. Sxwakd, Secretary of State." 

Yolonteers meanwhile presented themselves for the defence 
of the country in numbers greater than could be accepted, 
and the strife was who should eecuro the coveted distinction 
of a citizen soldier. An early movement upon the rebel 
army in Virginia was contemplated, and it was confidently 
anticipated that to advance was to put the enemies of the 
Government to flight 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE FIRST SESSION OF OONGRESS. 

Opening of Congrem— Preddent's First Message— It« Nature— Action of Congress— R< 
lution Declaring the Ol^ect of the War— Hull Run— Ito Effect. 

• 

The first session of Congress during Mr. Lincoln's Admin- 
istration commenced on the 4th of July, 1861, in pursuance 
of his call to that effect. The following message was trans- 
mitted from the Executive : 

« FSLLOW-CinZENB OJ THE SENATE ANP HoUSE OJ RePRE- 

SENTATiYES: — Having been convened on an extraordinary 
occasion, as authoriEed by the Constitution, your attention is 
not called to any ordinary subject of legislation. At the 
beginning of the present Presidential term, four months ago, 
the functions of the Federal Government were fbund to be 
generally suspended within the several States of South Caro- 
lina, Gkorgia» Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida, 
excepting only those of the Post-office Depaxlm^ixl. 



vMii\ i-fins ricKt'u?, I'aylor and JfllVrsni 
I'^lDi'ida CMiist, ami F<.)rt Smnlcr in Cliarlf 
Carolina. Tlio forts thus seized had bee 
condition, new ones had been built, and 
been organized, and were organizing, all i 
same hostile purpose. 

** The forts remaining in possession of tfa 
ment in and near these States were either be 
by warlike preparations, and especially 
nearly surrounded by well- protected host 
guns equal in quality to the best of its ow 
ing the latter as, perhaps, ten to one — c 
share of the Federal muskets and rifles ha 
their way into these States, and had been 
against the (Government. 

"Accumulations of the public revenue 1 
had been seized for the same object. The n 
in distant seas, leaving but a very small pai 
immediate reach of the Government. 

" Officers of the Federal Army had resigi 
bers, and of those resigning a larere DronoH 
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" Finding this condition of things, and believiDg it to l)e an 
imperatire duty upon the incoming Executive to prevent, if 
possible, the consummation of such attempt to destroy the 
Federal Union, a choice of means to that end became indis- 
pensable. This choice was made and was declared in the 
Inaugpiral Address. 

" The policy chosen looked to the exhaustion of all peace- 
ful measures before a resort to any stronger ones. It sought 
only to hold the public places and property not already 
wrested from the Government, and to collect the revenue, 
relying for the rest on time, discussion, and the ballot-box. 
It promised a continuance of the mails, at Government 
expense, to the very people who were resisting the Govern- 
ment, and it g^ve repeated pledges against any disturbances 
to any of the people, or any of their rights, of all that which 
a President might constitutionally and justifiably do in such 
a case ; every thing was forborne, without which it was 
believed possible to keep the Government on foot 

" On the 5th of March, the present incumbent's first full 
day in office, a letter from Major Anderson, commanding at 
Fort Sumter, written on the 28th of February, and received 
at the War Department on the 4th of March, was by that 
Department placed in his hands. This letter expressed the 
professional opinion of the writer, that reinforcements could 
not be thrown into that fort within the time for its relief 
rendered necessary by the limited supply of provisions, and 
with a view of holding possession of the same, with a force 
less than twenty thousand good and well-disciplined men. 
This opinion was concurred in by all the officers of his com- 
mand, and their memoranda on the subject were made 
inclosures of Major Anderson's letter. The whole was imme- 
diately laid before Lieu ten ant-General Scott, who at once 
concurred with Major Anderson in his opinion. On reflection, 
however, he took full time, consulting with other officers, both 
of the Army and Navy, and at the end of four days came 
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reluctaDtlj but decidedly to the same coDclosion a8 before. 
He also stated at the same time that no such safficient force 
was then at the control of the Government, or could be raised 
and brought to the ground, within the time when the pro- 
visions in the fort would be exhausted. In a purely military 
point of view, this reduced the duty of the Administration in 
the case to the mere matter of getting the garrison safely out 
of the fort. 

" It was believed, however, that to so abandon that position, 
under the circumstances, would be utterly ruinous ; that the 
necessity under which it was to be done would not be fully 
understood ; that by many it would be construed as a part of 
a voluntary policy; that at home it would discourage the 
friends of the Union, embolden its adversaries, and go far to 
insure to the lattec a recognition abroad; that, in fact, it 
would be our national destruction consummated. This could 
not be allowed. Starvation was not yet upon the garrison, 
and ere it would be reached. Fort Pickens might be re- 
inforced. This last would be a clear indication of policy, and 
would better enable the country to accept the evacuation of 
Fort Sumter as a military necessity. An order was at once 
directed to be sent for the landing of the troops from the 
steamship Brooklyn into Fort Pickens. This order could not 
go by land, but must take the longer and slower route by 
sea. The first return news from the order was received just 
one week before the fall of Sumter. The news itself was 
that the officer commanding the Sabine, to which vessel the 
troops had been transferred from the Brooklyn, acting upon 
some Iquasi armistice of the late Administration, and of the 
existence of which the present Administration, up to the time 
the order was dispatched, had only too vague and uncertain 
rumors to fix attention, had refused to laud the troops. To 
now reinforce Fort Pickens before a crisis would be reached 
at Fort Sumter, was impossible, rendered so by the near 
•zhaustioD of proviaiomi at the latter named fort. In pre- 
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caution against sach a coojuncture the Governnient bad a 
few days before commenced preparing an expedition, as well 
adapted as might be, to relieve Fort Sumter, which expedi- 
tion was intended to be ultimately used or not, according to 
circumstances. The strongest anticipated case for using it 
was now presented, and it was resolved to send it forward as 
had been intended. In this contingency it was also resolved 
to notify the Governor of South Carolina that he might expect 
an attempt would be made to provision the fort, and that if 
the attempt should not be resisted there would be no attempt 
to throw in men, arms or ammunition, without further notice, 
or in case of an attack upon the fort. This notice was 
accordingly given, whereupon the fort was attacked and 
bombarded to its fall, without even awaiting the arrival of 
the provisioning expedition. 

" It is thus seen that the assault upon and reduction of 
Fort Sumter, was in no sense, a matter of self-defense on 
the part of the assailants. They well knew that the garrison 
in the fort could by no possibility commit aggression upon 
them ; they knew they were expressly notified that the giving 
of bread to the few brave and hungry men of the garrison 
was all which would, on that occasion, be attempted, unless 
themselves, by resisting so much, should provoke more. 
They knew that this Government desired to keep the garrison 
in the fort, not to assail them, but merely to maintain visible 
possession, and thus to preserve the Union from actual and 
immediate dissolution ; trusting, as hereinbefore stated, to 
time, discussion, and the ballot-box for final adjustment, and 
they assailed and reduced the fort, for precisely the reverse 
object, to drive out the visible authority of the Federal Union, 
and thus force it to immediate dissolution ; that this was 
their object the Executive well understood, having said to 
them in the Inaugural Address, ' You can have no conflict 
without being yourselves the aggressors.' He took pains not 
only to keep this declaration good, but also to keep the casQ 
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BO far from ingenious sophistry as that the world should not 
misunderstand it By the affair at Fort Sumter, with its 
surrounding circumstances, that point was reached. Then 
and thereby the assailants of the Gh>yernment beg^n the 
conflict of arms — without a gun in sight, or in expectancy, to 
return their fire, save only the few in the fort sent to that 
harbor years before, for their own protection, and still rendy 
to give that protection in whatever was lawful. In this act, 
discarding all else, they have forced upon the country the 
distinct issue, immediate dissolution or blood, and this issue 
embraces more than the fate of these United States. It 
presents to the whole family of man the question whether a 
Constitutional Republic or Democracy, a Government of the 
people, by the same people, can or can not maintain its terri- 
torial integrity against its own domestic foes. It presents 
the question whether discontented individuals, too few in 
numbers to control the Administration according to the 
organic law in any case, can always, upon the pretenses made 
in this case, or any other pretenses, or arbitrarily without any 
pretense, break up their Government, and thus practically put 
an end to free government upon the earth. It forces us to 
ask, * Is there in all republics this inherent and fatal weak- 
ness ?* ' Must a Government of necessity be too strong for 
the liberties of its own people, or too weak to maintain its 
own existence ?* So viewing the issue, no choice was left but 
to call out the war power of the Government, and so to re- 
sist the force employed for its destruction by force for its 
preservation. The call was made, and the response of the 
jT.ountry was most gratifying, surpassing, in unanimity and 
spirit, the most sanguine expectation. Yet none of the 
States, commonly called Slave States, except Delaware, gave 
a regiment through the regular State organization. A few 
regiments have been organized within some others of those 
States by individual enterprise, and received into the Govern 
w^nt service. Of course the seceded States, so called, and to 
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which Texas had been joined about the time of the inaugura- 
tion, gskve no troops to the cause of the Union. The Border 
States, so called, were not uniform in their action, some of 
them being almost for the Union, while in others, as in Yir- 
ginta, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas, the Union 
sentiment was nearly repressed and silenced. The course 
taken in Virginia was the most remarkable, perhaps the most 
important A Convention, elected by the people of that 
State to consider this very question of disrupting the Federal 
UnioD, was in session at the capitol of Virginia when Fort 
Sumter fell. 

" To this body the people had chosen a large majority of 
professed Union men. Almost immediately after the fall of 
Sumter many members of that majority went over to the 
original disunion minority, and with them adopted an ordin- 
ance for withdrawing the State from the Union. Whether 
this change was wrought by their great approval of the 
assault upon Sumter, or their great resentment at the Gov- 
ernment's resistance to that assault, is not definitely known. 
Although they submitted the ordinance for ratification to a 
vote of the people, to be taken on a day then somewhat more 
than a month distant, the Convention, and the Legislature, 
which was also in session at the same time and place, with 
leading men of the State, not members of either, immediately 
commenced acting as if the State was already out of the 
Union. They pushed military preparations vigorously for- 
ward all over the State. They seized the United States 
Armory at Harper's Ferry, and the Navy Yard at Gosport. 
near Norfolk. They received, perhaps invited into their 
State, large bodies of troops, with their warlike appoint 
ments, from the so-called seceded States. 

" They formally entered into a treaty of temporary alliance 
with the so-called Confederate States, and sent members to 
their Congress at Montgomery, and finally they permitted 
the insurrectionary Government to be Uana^etx^^ \.q \Xi^\\ 
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capitol at Richmond. The people of Yirginia ha^e thus 
allowed this giant insurrection to make its nest within her 
borders, and this Government has no choice left bat to deal 
with it where it finds it, and it has the less to regpret as the 
oyal citizens have, in due form, claimed its protection. 
Those loyal citizens this Qovemment is bound to recognize 
and protect as being in Virginia. In the Border States, so 
called, in fact the Middle States, there are those who favor 
a policy which they Call armed neutrality, that is, an arming 
of those States to prevent the Union forces passing one way 
or the disunion forces the other, over their soil This would 
be disunion completed. Figuratively speaking, it would be 
the building of an impassable wall along the line of separa- 
tion, and yet not quite an impassable one, for under the guise 
of neutrality it would tie the hands of the Union men, and 
freely pass supplies from among them to the insurrectionists, 
which it could not do as an open enemy. At a stroke it 
would take all the trouble off the hands of secession, except 
only what proceeds from the external blockade. It would do 
for the disunionists that which of all things they most desire, 
feed them well, and give them disunion, without a struggle 
ot their own. It recognizes no fidelity to the Constitution, 
no obligation to maintain the Union, and while very many 
who have favored it are doubtless loyal citizens, it is, never- 
theless, very injurious in effect 

** Recurring to the action of the Government, it may be 
stated that at first a call was made for seventv-five thousand 
militia, and rapidly following this, a proclamation was issued 
for closing the ports of the insurrectionary districts by pro- 
ceedings in the nature of a blockade. So far all was believed 
to be strictly legal. 

''At this point the insurrectionists announced their purpose 
to enter upon the practice of privateering. 

"Other calls were made for volunteers, to serve three 
jrearSf unless sooner discharged, and also for large additions to 
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the regular army and navy. These measures, whether strictly 
legal or not, were ventured upon under what appeared to be 
a popular demand and a public necessity, trusting then, as 
now, that Congress would ratify them. 

" It is believed that nothing has been done beyond the con- 
stitutional competency of Congress. Soon after the first call 
for militia it was considered a duty to authorize the com- 
manding general, in proper cases, according to his discretion, 
to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus ; or, 
in other words, to arrest and detain, without resort to the 
ordinary processes and forms of law, such individuals as he 
might deem dangerous to the public safety. This authority 
has purposely been exercised, but very sparingly. Never- 
theless, the legality and propriety of what has been done 
under it are questioned, and the attention of the country has 
been called to the proposition, that one who is sworn to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed should not himself 
violate them. Of course some consideration was given to 
the questions of power and propriety before this matter was 
acted upon. The whole of the laws, which were required to 
be faithfully executed, were being resisted, and failing of ex- 
ecution in nearly one-third of the States. Must they be 
allowed to finally fail of execution, even had it been perfectly 
clear that, by use of the means necessary to their execution, 
some single law, made in such extreme tenderness of the 
citizen's liberty that practically it relieves more of the guilty 
than the innocent, should, to a very great extent, be vio- 
lated ? To state the question more directly, are all the 
laws but one to go unexecuted, and the Government itself to 
go to pieces, lest that one be violated ? Even in such a case 
would not the official oath be broken, if the Government 
should be overthrown when it was believed that disregarding 
the single law would tend to preserve it ? 

" But it was not believed that this question was presented. 
It was not believed that any law was violated. The pro- 
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vision of the Constitution, that the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when, in cases 
of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it, is 
equivalent to a provision that such privilege may be sus- 
pended when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety does require it. It was decided that we have a case 
of rebellion, and that the public safety does require the 
qualified suspension of the privilege of the writ, which was 
authorized to be made. Now, it is insisted that Congress, 
and not the Executive, is vested with this power. But the 
Constitution itself is silent as to which or who is to exercise 
the power ; and as the provision was plainly made for a dan- 
gerous emergency, it cannot be believed that the framers of 
the instrument intended that in every case the danger should 
run its course until Congress could be called together, the 
very assembling of which might be prevented, as was in- 
tended in this case by the rebellion. No more extended 
argument is now afforded, as an opinion at some length will 
probably be presented by the Attorney-General. Whether 
there shall be any legislation on the subject, and if so, what, 
is subject entirely to the better judgment of Congress. The 
forbearance of this Government had been so extraordinary, 
and so long continued, as to lead some foreign nations to 
shape their action as if they supposed the early destruction 
of our National Union was probable. While this, on dis- 
covery, gave the Executive some concern, he is now happy to 
say that the sovereignty and rights of the United States are 
now everywhere practically respected by foreign powers, and 
a general sympathy with the country is manifested through- 
out the world. 

" The reports of the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, and 
the Navy, will give the information, in detail, deemed neces- 
sary and convenient for your deliberation and action, while 
the Executive and all the Departments will stand ready 
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to supply omissions or to commonicate new facts considered 
important for yon to know. 

" It is now recommended that yon giv^e tbe legal means for 
making this contest a short and decisive one ; that you place 
at the control of the Qovernment for the work, at least 
400,000 men and $400,000,000 ; that number of men is about 
one-tenth of those of proper ages within the regions where 
apparently all are willing to engage, and the sum is less than 
a twenty-third part of the money value owned by the men 
who seem ready to devote the whole. A debt of $600,000,000 
now is a less sum per head than was the debt of our Revo- 
lution when we came out of that struggle, and the money 
value in the country bears even a greater proportion to what 
it was then than does the population. Surely each man has 
as strong a motive now to preserve our liberties, as each had 
then to establish them. 

"A right result at this time will be worth more to the 
world than, ten times the men and ten times the money. The 
evidence reaching us from the country, leaves no doubt that 
the material for the work is abundant, and that it needs onlv 
the hand of legislation to give it legal sanction, and the hand 
of the Executive to give it practical shape and efficiency. 
One of the greatest perplexities of the Government is to 
avoid receiving troops faster than it can provide for them ; 
in a word, the people will save their Government if the 
Government will do its part only indifferently well. It might 
seem at first thought to be of little difference whether the 
present movement at the South be called secession or rebel- 
lion. The movers, however, well understand the difference. 
At the beginning they knew that they could never raise their 
treason to any respectable magnitude by any name which 
implies violation of law ; they knew their people possessed 
«fl aiQcb of moral sense, as much of devotion to law and 
oraer, and as much pride in its reverence for the history and 

^^ment of their common country, as any other civilized 
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and patriotic people. They knew tbej could make no ad- 
Tancement directly in the teeth of these strong and noble 
sentiments. Accordingly they commenced by an insidious 
debauching of the public mind ; they indented an ingenious 
sophism, which, if conceded, was followed by perfectly logical 
steps through all the incidents of the complete destruction of 
the Uuion. The sophism itself is that any State of the 
Union may, consistently with the nation's Constitution, and 
therefore lawfully and peacefully, withdraw from the Union 
without the consent of the Union or of any other State. 

" The little disguise that the supposed right, is to be exer- 
cised only for just cause, themselves to be the sole Judge of 
its justice, is too thin to merit any notice with rebellion. 
Thus sugar-coated, they have been drugging the public mind 
of their section for more than thirty years, and until at 
length they have brought many good men to a willingness to 
take up arms against the Government the day after some 
assemblage of men have enacted the farcical pretence of 
taking their State out of the Union, who could have been 
brought to no such thing the day before. This sophism 
derives much, perhaps the whole of its currency, from the 
assumption that there is some omnipotent and sacred supre- 
macy pertaining to a State, to each State of our Federal 
Union. Our States have neither more nor less power than 
that reserved to them in the Union by the Constitution, no 
one of them ever having been a State out of the Union. 
The original ones passed into the Union before they cast off 
their British Colonial dependence, and the new ones came 
into the Union directly from a condition of dependence, 
excepting Texas, and even Texas, in its temporary indepen- 
dence, was never designated as a State. The new ones only 
took the designation of States on coming into the Union, 
while that name was first adopted for the old ones in and by 
the Declaration of Independence. Therein the United Colo- 
nies were declared to he free and independent States. But 
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even tbeo the object plainly was not to declare their inde- 
pendence of one another of the Union, bnt directly the con- 
trary, as their mutual pledge and their mutual action before, 
at the time, and afterward, abundantly show. The express 
plight of faith by each and all of the original thirteen States 
in the Articles of Confederatiou two years later that the 
Union shall be perpetual, is most conclusive. Having never 
been States either in substance or in name outside of the 
Union, whence this magical omnipotence of State rights, 
asserting a claim of power to lawfully destroy the Union 
itself? Much is said about the sovereignty of the States, bnt 
the word even is not in the National Constitution, nor, as is 
believed, in any of the State constitutions. What is sover- 
eignty in the political sense of the word ? Would it be far 
wrong to define it a political community without a political 
superior? Tested by this, no one of our States, except 
Texas, was a sovereignty, and even Texas gave up the 
character on coming into the Union, by which act sLe acknow- 
ledged the Constitution of the United States ; and the laws 
and treaties of the United States, made in pursuance of 
States, have their status in the Union, made in pursuance of 
the Constitution, to be for her the supreme law. The States 
have their status in the Union, and they have no other legal 
status If they break from this, they can only do so against 
law and by revolution. The Union and not themselves, 
separately procured their independeace and their liberty by 
conquest or purchase. The Union gave each of them what- 
ever of independence and liberty it has. The Union is older 
than any of the States, and, in fact, it created them as States. 
Originally, some dependent Colonies made the Union, and in 
turn the Union threw off their old dependence for them, and 
made them States, such as they are. Not one of them ever 
had a State constitution independent of the Union. Of 
course it is not foiyotten that all the new Ste,tes formed their 
eoDstttutioDs before they entered the Union; nev«^T\.ViA%^, 
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dependent upon, and preparatory to coming into the Union. 
Unquestionably the States have the powers and rights re- 
served to them in and by the National Gonstitation. 

^' But among these surely are not included all conceivable 
powers, however mischievous or destructive, but at most 
such only as were known in the world at the time as govern- 
mental powers, and certainly a power to destroy the Govern- 
ment itself had never been known as a governmental, as a 
merely administrative power. This relative matter of 
National power and State rights as a principle, is no other 
than the principle of generality and locality. Whatever con- 
cerns the whole should be conferred on the whole General 
Government, while whatever concerns only the State should 
be left exclusively to the State. This is all there is of orig- 
inal principle about it Whether the National Constitution, 
in defining boundaries between the two, has applied the prin- 
ciple with exact accuracy, is not to be questioned. We are 
all bound by thai defining without question. What is now 
combatted is the position that secession is consistent with the 
Constitution, is lawful and peaceful. It is not contended 
that there is any express law for it, and nothing should ever 
be implied as law which leads to unjust or absurd conse- 
quences. The nation purchased with money the countries 
out of which several of these States were formed. Is it just 
that they shall go off without leave and without refunding ? 
The nation paid very large sums in the aggregate, I believe 
nearly a hundred millions, to relieve Florida of the aboriginal 
tribes. Is it just that she shall now be off without consent, 
or without any return ? The nation is now in debt for money 
applied to the benefit of these so-called seceding States, in 
common with the rest. Is it just, either that creditors shall 
go unpaid, or the remaining States pay the whole ? A part 
of the present National debt was contracted to pay the old 
debt of Texas. Is it Just that she shall leave and pay no 
/MUt afthiM beTBoUt Again, if one State may secede, so may 
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another, and when all shall have seceded none is left to pay 
the debts. Is this quite just to creditors ? Did we notify 
them of this sage view of ours when we borrowed their 
money J If we now recognize this doctrine by allowing the 
seceders to go in peace, it is diflBcult to see what we can do 
if others choose to go, or to extort terms upon which they 
will promise to remain. The seceders insist that our Consti- 
tution admits of secession. They have assumed to make a 
National Constitution of their own, in which, of necessity, 
they have either discarded or retained the right of secession, 
as they insist exists in ours. If they have discarded it, they 
thereby admit that on principle it ought not to exist in ours ; 
if they have retained it, by their own construction of ours 
that shows that to be consistent, they must secede from one 
another whenever they shall find it the easiest way of settling 
their debts, or effecting any other selfish or unjust object. 
The principle itself is one of disintegration, and upon which 
no Government can possibly endure. If all the States save 
one should assert the power to drive that one out of the 
Union, it is presumed the whole class of seceder politicians 
would at once deny the power, and denounce the act as the 
greatest outrage upon State rights. But suppose that pre- 
cisely the same act, instead of being called driving the one 
out, should be called the seceding of the others from that one, 
it would be exactly what the seceders claim to do, unless, 
indeed, they made the point that the one, because it is a 
minority, may rightfully do what the others, because they are 
a majority, may not rightfully do. These politicians are 
subtle, and profound in the rights of minorities. They are 
DOt partial to that power which made the Constitution, and 
speaks from the preamble, calling itself, 'We, the people.' 
It may be well questioned whether there is to-day a majority 
of the legally qualified voters of any State, except, perhaps, 
South Carolina, in favor of disunion. There is much reason 
to believe that tbe Union men are the majority m m^si^ /\l n^x 
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in every one of the so-called seceded States. The contrary 
has not beon demonstrated in any one of them. - It is ven- 
tured to aflSrm this, even of Yirginia and Tennessee, for the 
result of an election held in military camps, where the bayo- 
nets are all on one side of the question voted npon, can 
scarcely be considered as demonstrating popular sentiment 
At such an election all that large class who are at once for 
the Union and against coercion would be coerced to vote 
against the Union. It may be affirmed, without extrava- 
gance, that the free institutions we eiijoy have developed the 
powers and improved the condition of our whole people be- 
yond any example in the world. Of this we now have a 
striking and impressive illustration. So large an army as the 
Government has now on foot was never before known, with- 
out a soldier In it but who has taken his place there of his 
own free choice. But more than this, there are many single 
regiments whose members, one and another, possess full 
practical knowledge of all the arts, sciences, professions, and 
whatever else, whether useful or elegant, is known in the 
whole world, and there is scarcely one from which there could 
not be selected a President, a Cabinet, a Congress, and per- 
haps a Court, abundantly competent to administer the Gov- 
ernment itself. Nor do I say this is not true also in the army 
of our late friends, now adversaries, in this contest But it 
is so much better the reason why the Government which has 
conferred such benefits on both them and us should not be 
broken up. Whoever in any section proposes to abandon 
such a Government, would do well to consider in deference 
to what principle it is that he does it What better he is 
likely to get in its stead, whether the substitute will give, or 
be intended to give so much of good to the people. There 
are some foreshadowings on this subject Our adversaries 
have adopted some declarations of independence in which, 
ohIUm oar good old ono penned by Jefferson, they omit the 

.^nMod aqiuL' Why? They have 
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adopted a temporary National Constitution, in the preamble 
of which, nnlike oar good old one signed by Washington, 
they omit, * We, the people,' and substitute, * We, the depu- 
ties of the sovereign and independent States.' Why ? Why 
this deliberate pressing out of view the rights of men and the 
authority of the people ? This is essentially a people's con- 
test On the side of the Union it is a struggle for maintain- 
ing in the world that form and substance of Government 
whose leading object is to elevate the condition of men, to 
lift artificial weights from all shoulders, to clear the paths of 
laudable pursuit for all, to afford all an unfettered start and a 
fair chance in the race of life, yielding to partial and tempor- 
ary departures from necessity. This is the leading object of 
the Government for whose existence we contend. 

" I am most happy to believe that the plain people under- 
stand and appreciate this. It is worthy of note that while 
in this, the Government's hour of trial, large numbers of those 
in the army and navy who have been favored with the offices, 
have resigned and proved false to the hand which pampered 
them, not one common soldier or common sailor is known to 
have deserted his flag. Great honor is due to those officers 
who remained true despite the example of their treacherous 
associates, but the greatest honor and the most important fact 
of all, is the unanimous firmness of the common soldiers and 
common sailors. To the last man, so far as known, they have 
successfully resisted the traitorous efforts of those whose com- 
mands but an hour before they obeyed as absolute law. This 
is the patriotic instinct of plain people. They understand 
without an argument that the destroying the Government 
which was made by Washington means no good to them. 
Our popular Government has often been called an experiment 
Two points in it our people have settled : the successful es- 
tablishing and the successful administering of it One still 
remains. Its successful maintenance against a formidable 
intenial attempt to overthrow it It is now for tb^isi \a 
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demonstrate to the world that those who can fairlj carry aa 
election, can also suppress a rebellion ; that ballots are the 
rightful and peaceful saooessors of bullets, and that when bal- 
lots have fairlj and constitutionally decided, there can be no 
successful appeal except to ballots themselves at succeeding 
elections. « Such will be a great lesson of peace, teaching men 
that what they cannot take by an election, neither can they 
take by a war, teaching all the folly of being the begumers of 
a war. 

"Lest there should be some uneasiness in the minds of 
candid men as to what is to be the course of the Oovemment 
toward the Southern States after the rebellion shall have been 
suppressed, the Executive deems it proper to say it will be his 
purpose then, as ever, to be guided by the Constitution and the 
laws, and that he probably will have no different understand- 
ing of the powers and duties of the Federal Government rela- 
tively to the rights of the United States and the people under 
the Constitution than that expressed in the Inaugural Address. 
He desires to preserve the Government that it may be admin- 
istered for all, as it was administered by the men who made 
it. Loyal citizens everywhere have a right to claim this of 
their Government, and the Government has no right to .with- 
hold or neglect it. It is not perceived that in giving it there 
is any coercion, conquest or subjugation in any sense of these 
terms. 

" The Constitution provided, and all the States have ac- 
cepted the provision, ' that the United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a Republican form of govern- 
ment,' but if a State may lawfully go out of the Union, 
having done so, it may also discard the Republican form of 
Government. So that to prevent its going out is an indispen- 
sable means to the end of maintaining the guaranty men- 
tioned ; and when an end is lawful and obligatory, the indis- 
pensable means to it are also lawful and obligatory. 

" It was with the deepest regret that the Executive found 
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the duty of employing the war power. In defence of the 
GoTemment forced upon him, he could hut perform this duty 
or Burrender the existence of the Government. No com- 
promise hy public servants could in this case be a cure, not 
that compromises are not often proper, but that no popular 
goTemment can long survive a marked precedent, that those 
who carry an election can only save the Government from 
immediate destruction by giving up the main point upon 
which the people gave the election. The people themselves 
and not their servants can safely reverse their own deliberate 
decisions. 

"As a private citizen the Executive could not have con- 
sented that these institutions shall perish, much less could he, 
in betrayal of so vast and so sacred a trust as these free 
people had confided to him. He felt that he had no moral 
right to shrink, nor even to count the chances of his own life 
in what might follow. 

" In full view of his great responsibility, he has so far done 
what he has deemed his duty. You will now, according to 
your own judgment, perform yours. He sincerely hopes that 
your views and your actions may so accord with his as to as- 
sure all faithful citizens who have been disturbed in their 
rights, of a certain and speedy restoration to them, under the 
Constitution and laws ; and having thus chosen our cause 
without guile, and with pure purpose, let us renew our trust 
in God, and go forward without fear and with manly hearts. 

"July 4, 1861. Abraham Lincoln." 

This document, it will be observed, sets forth in temperate 
language the facts bearing upon the rebellion in its then 
stage — facts so stated that the common people could readily 
comprehend the exact situation of affairs Such a message, 
always in place, was never more needed than at a juncture 
when — as seemed not altogether impossible to many — an 
appeal might yet have to be made again and again to the 
great mass of the people for men and money to m^\x^*^\i "C^^ 
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loyal heart ; all manner of vagne fears seized the people ; 
Washington would be captured ; the cause was lost. 

It was but for an instant, however. The rebound came. 
Washington, which might easily have been captured and 
sacked, had the rebels known how to improve their success, 
was securely fortified and amply garrisoned. One did not 
then comprehend what now the most concede — that Bull Run 
was a necessary discipline — a school in which all learned 
somewhat — ^though, unfortunately, not all of us as much as we 
should. That came later. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OLOSE OF 186 1. 

XIation of the Rebel* — ^DaTie*t boaat—McClellan appointed Commander of Potomac Army 
•^Proclamation of a National Fast — Intercoonw with rebels forbidden — PagkiTe slarea 
— 4}en. Butler'a Tiew»— Qen. MCleiUn't letter from Secretary Cameron — Act of Angoat 
8th.^ 1861— Gen. Premont't order— Letter of the President modifying the aam^~ 
Instructions to Gen. Sherman — Ball's BlnfF— Gen. Scott's retirement — Army of tha 
Potomae. 

The victory of the conspirators at Bull Run, as was to have 
been expected, elated them no little. Their President in his 
message was supercilious and confident. Lauding the prowess 
and determination of his confederates, he said : 

" To speak of subjugating such a people, so united and 
determined, is to speak in a language incomprehensible to 
them : to resist attack on their rights or their liberties is with 
them an instinct. Whether this war shall last one, or three, 
or five years, is a problem they leave to be solved by the 
enemy alone. It will 'last till the enemy shall have with- 
drawn from their borders; till their political rights, their 
altars, and their homes are freed from invasion. Then, and 
then only, will they rest from this struggle to enjoy in peace, 
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the blessings which, with the favor of Providence, they have 
secured by the aid of their own strong hearts and steady anna." 

On the 25th, of Joly, a new commander was assigned to the 
Army of the Potomac, npon the warm recommendation of 
Gen. Scott ; (George B. McClellan, who had already become 
favorably known from his conducting a snccessfol campaign 
in Western Virginia. With the extravagance so character- 
istic of the American people, this commander — ^whose laurels 
were yet to be won — was hailed as a young Napoleon, lauded 
to the skies, and failure under him regarded as an utter im- 
possibility. 

And the General betook himself to the organizing, disci- 
plining, and supplying his army, to which large accessions 
were continually making from week to week. 

On the 12th day of August was issued the following proc- 
lamation : 

** Whereas, A joint committee of both Houses of Congress 
has waited on the President of the United States, and request- 
ed him to ' recommend a day of public humiliation, prayer, 
and fasting, to be observed by the people of the United States 
with religious solemnities, and the offering of fervent suppli- 
cations to Almighty God for the safety and welfare of these 
States, His blessings on their arms, and a speedy restoration 
of peace.' 

" And whereas, It is fit and becoming in all people, at all 
times, to acknowledge and revere the Supreme Gk)vemment 
of God ; to bow in humble submission to his chastisements ; 
to confess and deplore their sins and transgressions, in the 
full conviction that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom, and to pray, with all fervency and contrition, for the 
pardon of their past offences, and for a blessing upon their 
present and prospective action. 

" And whereas, When our own beloved country, once, by 

the blessing of God, united, prosperous, and happy, is now 

sfBicted with faction and civil war, it is peculiarly fit for us 
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to recognize the hand of God in this terrible visitatioD, and, 
In Borrowfal remembrance of our own faults and crimes as a 
nation, and as individuals, to humble ourselves before Him, 
and to pray for His mercy — to praj that we may be spared 
farther panishment, though most justly deserved ; that our 
arms may be blessed and made efifectual for the re-establish- 
ment of law, order, and peace throughout the wide extent of 
our ooantry ; and that the inestimable boon of civil and religi- 
ous liberty, earned under His guidance and blessing by the 
labors and sufiferings of our fathers, may be restored in all its 
original excellence ; 

" Therefore, J, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, do appoint the last Thursday in September next as a 
day of humiliation, prayer, and fasting for all the people of ^ 
the nation. And I do earnestly recommend to all the people, 
and especially to all ministers and teachers of religion, of all 
denominations, and to all heads of families, to observe and 
keep that day, according to their several creeds and modes of 
worship, in all humility, and with all religious solemnity, to 
the end that the united prayer of the nation may ascend to the 
Throne of Grace, and bring down plentiful blessings upon our 
country. 

" In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed, this 12th 
day of August, a. d. 1861, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the eighty-sixth. 

" By the President ; Abraham Lincoln. 

"William H. Seward, Secretary of State." 



And four days later the following : 

"Whereas, On the 15th day of April, the President of the 
United States, in view of an insurrection against the laws. 
Constitution, and Government of the United States, which 
bad broken out within the States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, and in 
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pursuance of the proraions of an act entitled an act to pro^de 
for calling forth the nailitia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections and repel inTasiona, and to repeal the 
act now in force for that purpose, approved Febroarj 28tli, 
1795, did call forth the militia to suppress said insurrection 
and cause the laws of the Union to be duly executed — and the 
insurgents have failed to disperse by the time directed by the 
President ; and whxbxas^ such insurrection has since broken 
out and yet exists within the States of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Arkansas; and whsrias, the insurgents 
in all the said States claim to act under authority thereof, and 
such claim is not discarded or repudiated by the persons exer- 
cising the functions of government in such State or States, or 
in the part or parts thereof, in which such combinations exist, 
nor has such insurrection been suppressed by said States. 

'' Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, in pursuance of the Act of Congress approved 
July 13th, 1861, do hereby declare that the inhabitants of the 
said States of Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Florida, except 
the inhabitants of that part of the State of Virginia lying 
west of the Allegheny Mountains, and of such other parts of 
that State and the other States hereinbefore named as may 
maintain a loyal adhesion to the Union and the Constitution, 
or may be, from time to time occupied and controlled by the 
forces of the United States engaged in the dispersion of said 
insurgents, are in a state of insurrection against the United 
States, and that all commercial intercourse between the same 
and the inhabitants thereof, with the exception aforesaid, and 
the citizens of other States and other parts of the United 
States, is unlawful, and will remain unlawful until such insur- 
rection shall cease or has been suppressed ; that all goods and 
chattels, wares and merchandise, coming from any of the said 
States, with the exceptions aforesaid, into other parts of the 
United States, without the special license and permission of 
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the President, through the Secretary of the Treasurj, or pro- 
ceeding to any of the said States, with the exception afore- 
said, by land or water, together with the vessel or Tehicle 
eonreying the same, or conveying persons to and from the 
eaid States, with the said exceptions, will be forfeited to the 
United States ; and that, from and after fifteen days from the 
isBainjK of this proclamation, all ships and vessels belonging, 
in whole or in part, to any citizen or inhabitant of any of the 
said States, with the said exceptions, found at sea in any part 
of the United States, will be forfeited to the United States ; 
and I hereby enjoin upon all District Attorneys, Marshals, 
and of&oers of the revenue of the military and naval forces of 
the United States, to be vigilant in the execution of the said 
act, and in the enforcement of the penalties and forfeitures 
imposed or declared by it, leaving any party who may think 
himself aggrieved thereby, to bis application to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the remission of any penalty or forfeiture, 
which the said Secretary is authorized by law to grant, if in 
his judgment, the special circumstances of any case shall 
require such a remission. 

'* In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

"Done in the City of Washington, this, the 16th day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-one, and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the eighty-sixth. 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

" WiLUAM H. Sewaed, Secretary of State." 

The question as to the disposition to be made of the slaves 
of rebel masters presented itself early in the contest, and it 
was at once perceived that its settlement would be attended 
with no little embarrassment. 
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As early as May 2tth, 1861, General Batler, in command 
at Fortress Monroe, had informed the War Department as to 
his views relative to the fugitive slaves— that they were to be 
regarded as ** contraband of war" — and Secretary Cameron, 
under date of May 80th, had instructed that commandei 
neither to permit any interference by persons under his com- 
mand with the relations of persons held to service under the 
laws of any State ; nor, on the other hand, while such States 
remained in rebellion, . to surrender such persons to their 
alleged masters, but to employ them in such service as would 
be most advantageous, keeping an account of the value of 
their labor and the expenses of their support — ^the question 
of their final disposition to be reserved for future determina- 
tion. 

At about the same time, General McClellan, advancing into 
Western Virginia to the aid of the loyal men of that section, 
used this language in his address to the people : 

" Notwithstanding all that has been said by the traitors to 
induce you to believe that our advent among you will be 
signalized by interference with your slaves, understand one 
thing clearly — not only will we abstain from all such inter- 
ference, but we will, on the contrary, with an iron hand, 
crush any attempt at insurrection on their part." 

On the 8th of August, Secretary Cameron, in reply to a 
second letter from General Butler upon the same subject, 
said : 

" General : — The important question of the proper disposi- 
tion to be made of fugitives from service in the States in insur- 
rection against the Federal Government, to which you have 
again directed my attention, in your letter of July 20th, has 
received my most attentive consideration. It is the desire 
of the President that all existing rights in all the States be 
fully respected and maintained. The war now prosecuted on 
the part of the Federal Government is a war for the Tuion* 
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for the preservation of all the Constitutional rights of the 
States and the citizens of the States in the Union ; hence no 
qnestion can arise as to fugitives from service within the 
States and Territories in which the authority of the Union is 
fallj acknowledged. The ordinary forms of judicial proceed- 
ings must be respected bj the militiary and civil authorities 
alike for the enforcement of legal forms. But in the States 
wholly or in part under insurrectionary control, where the 
laws of the United States are so far opposed and resisted that 
they can not be effectually enforced, it is obvious that the 
rights dependent upon the execution of these laws must 
temporarily fail, and it is equally obvious that the rights 
dependent on the laws of the States within which military 
operations are conducted must necessarily be subordinate to 
the military exigencies created by the insurrection, if not 
wholly forfeited by the treasonable conduct of the parties 
claiming them. To this the general rule of the right to 
service forms an exception. The act of Congress approved 
August 6, 1861, declares that if persons held to service shall 
be employed in hostility to the United States, the right to 
their services shall be discharged therefrom. It follows of 
necessity that no claim can be recognized by the military 
authority of the Union to the services of such persons when 
fugitives. 

"A more difficult question is presented in respect to persons 
escaping from the service of loyal masters. It is quite 
apparent that the laws of the State under which only the 
service of such fugitives can be claimed must needs be wholly 
or almost wholly superseded, as to the remedies, by the 
insurrection and the military measures necessitated by it; 
and it is equally apparent that the substitution of military for 
judicial measures for the enforcement of such claims must be 
attended by great inconvenience, embarrassments and injuries. 
Under these circumstances, it seems quite clear that the sub- 
stantial rights of loyal masters are still best protected 
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receiving soch fagitlTes, as well as ftigitiret from dislojal 
masters, into the service of the IJQited States, and employing 
them under such organizations and in snch occnpations as 
circumstances may suggest or require. Of coarse a record 
should be kept showing the names and descriptions of the 
fugitives, the names and characters, as loyal or disloyal, of 
tlieir masters, and such facts as may be necessary to a correct 
understanding of the circumstances of each case. 

'' After tranquility shall have been restored npon the return 
of peace, Congress will doubtless properly provide for all the 
persons thus received into the service of the Union, and for a 
just compensation to loyal masters. In this way only, it 
would seem, can the duty and safety of the Government and 
just rights of all be fully reconciled and harmonized. You 
will, therefore, consider yourself instructed to govern your 
future action in respect to fugitives from service by the 
premises herein stated, and will report from time to time, and 
at least twice in each month, your action in the premises to 
this Department You will, however, neither authorize nor 
permit any interference by the troops under your command 
with the servants of peaceable citizens in a house or field, nor 
will you in any manner encourage such citizens to leave the 
lawful service of their masters, nor will you, except in cases 
where the public good may seem to require it, prevent the 
voluntary return of any fugitive to the service from which he 
may have escaped.'' 

The Act of Congress to which allusion has already been 
made, as providing for the confiscation of the estates of 
persons in open rebellion against the Government, limited the 
penalty to property actually employed in the service of the 
rebellion, with the knowledge and consent of its owners; and, 
instead of emancipating slaves thus employed, left the dis- 
position to be made of them to be determined by the United 
States Courts, or by subsequent legislation 
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GeDeral FremoDt, in command of the Department of 
Missonri, in an order dated August 30th, declaring martial 
law established throughout that State, used the following 
language : 

"Real and personal property of those who shall take 
up arms against the United States, or who shall be directlj 
proven to have taken an active part with their enemies in tho 
field, 18 declared confiscated to public use, and their slaves, 
if way thej have, are hereby declared free men." 



This order violated the above-named act, and could only bo 
justified upon the ground of imperative military necessity 
Some correspondence which passed between the President 
and General Fremont upon this topic, resulted in the fol- 
lowing official letter, dated Washington, D. C, Sept. 11, 
1861 : 

" Major General John C. Fremont : — 

"Sir, — Yours of the 8th, in answer to mine of the 2d 
inst, is just received. Assured that you, upon the ground, 
could better judge of the necessities of your position than I 
could at this distance, on seeing your proclamation of August 
30, I perceived no general objection to it; the particular 
clause, however, in relation to the confiscation of property 
and the liberation of slaves, appeared to me to be objection- 
able in its non-conformity to the Act of Congress passed the 
6th of last August, upon the same subjects, and hence I 
wrote you, expressing my wish that that clause should 
be modified accordingly. Your answer just received ex- 
presses the preference on your part that I should make an 
open order for the modification, which I very cheerfully do. 
It is, therefore, ordered that the said clause of the said pro- 
clamation be so modified, held and construed, as to conform 
with, and not to transcend the provisions on the same subject 
contained in the Act of Congress entitled 'An Act to confis- 
cate property used for insurrectionary purposes,' approved 
in 



i^iHriiiiiii, 111 euiniiiiiim (m iiii* laim lorccs ucsiiiie'i 
(Ml llir Soulli Carolina roast, that coiniiiandcr was 
u-oviM'ii hiiD.-ell' rL'hUiv(3 to tbis class (»f persons. 
ciples of the letters addressed to General Butler, 
however, his own discretion as to special cases. I 
circamstances seemed to require it, thej were to I 
in anj capacity, with such organization in squads, 
or otherwise, as should be by him deemed most 1 
the service. This, however, not to mean a gen< 
of them for military service. All loyal masters 
assured that Congress would provide just cc 
to them for any loss of the services of persons sc 

This phase — varying and indefinite — at that tii 
question present, which was at a later period to 
the moulding hand of the President, body and 1 
defined and unmistakable. 

The battle of Ball's Bluff— the first under the i 
Ihe new commander on the Potomac — fought O 
was but Bull Run repeated ; happily, however, 
what smaller scale. A convenient scapegoat ap< 
throw the responsibility — General Stone — was foi 
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LieateDant-GenerarWinfield Scott is ordered to be placed, 
and hereby is placed, upon the list of retired officers of the 
Army of the IlDited States, without redoction in his current 
pay, snbsistencey or allowances. 

" The American people will hear with sadness and deep 
emotion that General Scott has withdrawn from the active 
control of the army, while the President and the unanimoas 
Cabinet express their own and the nation's sympathy in his 
personal affliction, and their profound sense of the important 
public services rendered by him to his country daring his 
long and brilliant career, among which will ever be gratefully 
distinguished his faithful devotion to the Constitution, the 
XJniony and the flag, when assailed by a parricidal rebellion. 

"Abraham Linooln." 

To General McClellan, now the ranking officer of the army, 
the duties of General-in-chief were assigned by the President. 

The autumnal months passed away — gorgeous and golden 
— men thought them made for fighting, if fighting must be ; 
but no fighting for the Army of the Potomac — an occasional 
skirmish only — mainly reviews. 

The winter months came — the dry season had passed. 
The Grand Army being now thoroughly organized, disci 
plined, and equipped went — ^to fight ? — no— into winter 
quarters. 

And the people, patient ever and forgiving, when inclina* 
tion impels, forgot Ball's Bluff — forgot what they had hoped 
for — trusted in the prudent caution of the general in commana 
and waited for the springtide. 



THE CONGRESS OF I^ijl-L'. 

Till- Militiry Situnti in — S'i/.iirt' "f Mii.mi ;iii'l Sli'lrll — Ojij.M^jtir.n t"tli--' 
President's Meswago — i'iuaucial Legislatiou — Committee on the Cuud 
Confltcation Bill. 

At the time of the re-assembling of Congresf 
2d, 1861, the military situation was by no means a 
as the liberal expenditure of money and the eame 
the Administration toward a vigorous prosecutioi 
might have led the people to expect. True, tl 
Capitol had been protected, and Maryland, Wei 
Kentucky, and Missouri had not, as had been at v 
tlireatened, been brought in subjection to the rel 
ing more, however — though this would have beei 
little, had the people been less sanguine of grea' 
mediately at hand — than this had been accompli 
East ; and in the West, large rebel forces threatenc 
and Missouri, and the Mississippi river was in 1 
sion from its mouth to within a short distance of 
of the Ohio. 

The seizure of the emissaries. Mason and Slidel 
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hj the constniction wbicfa those powers saw fit to place opon 
their duties as neutrals. 

Efforts, moreover, were making to organise a formidable 
party in antagonism to the Administration, comprising the 
loose ends of every class of malcontents ; those who had 
always opposed the war, though for a time cowed down by 
the outburst whidi followed the fall of Sumter ; those who 
were satisfied that no more progress had been made ; those 
who were inclined, constitutionally, to oppose any thing 
which any Administration, under any circumstances, might 
do ; those who were beginning to tire of the war, and were 
ready to patch matters up in any way, so only that it should 
come to an end ; and those who were on the alert for some 
ichance whereby to make capital, political or pecuniary, for 
their own dear selves. 

As a whole, affairs wore by no means a cheering aspect at 
the opening of this Session. 

That the President was fully alive to the true state of the 
case, the views announced in the following message clearly 
show: 

" FSLLOW-OinZENS OF THE SSNATX AND HoUSE OF RePRE- 

SENTATiYES :-— Id the midst of unprecedented political troubles, 
we have cause of great gratitude to God for unusual good 
health and most abundant harvests. 

" Ton will not be surprised to learn that, in the peculiar 
exigences of the times, our intercourse with foreign nations 
has been attended with profound solicitude, chiefly turning 
upon our own domestic affairs. 

"A disloyal portion of the A merican people have, during the 
whole year, been engaged in an attempt to divide and de- 
stroy the Union. A nation which endures factious domestic 
division, is exposed to disrespect abroad ; and one party, 
if not both, is sure, sooner or later, to invoke foreign inter- 
vention. 

<' Nations thus tempted to interfere, are nol ^X'sk^.^^ vi^^ na 
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refiist the coansels of aeemiiig ezpedieDoy and imgenerooB am- 
bition, althoagh measares adopted anderaadhiiiflaeiioeeaeldoiii 
&il to be anfortanate and iigariooB to those adopting them. 

"The disloyal citiaens of the United Statea who have 
offered the rain of oar ooontry, in retam for the aid and com- 
fort which they have inroked abroad, have received less 
patronage and encoaragement than thej probably expected. 
If it were just to sappos^, as the insurgents haye seemed to 
assume, that foreign nations, in this case, discarding all 
moral, social and treaty obligations, would act solely, and 
selfishly, for the most speedy restoration of commerce, in- 
cluding, especially, the aoquisition of cotton, those nations 
appear, as yet, not to have seen their way to their objects 
more directly, or clearly, through the destruction than 
through the preservation of the Union. If we could dare to 
believe that foreign nations are actuated by no higher princi- 
ple than this, I am quite sure a sound argument could be 
made to show them that they can reach their aim more 
readily and easily by aiding to crush this rebellion than by 
giving encouragement to it. 

** The principal lever relied on by the insurgents for ex- 
citing foreign nations to hostility against Us, as already in- 
timated, is the embarrassment of commerce. Those nations, 
however, not improbably, saw from the firdt, that it was the 
Union which made, as well our foreign, as our domestic com- 
merce. They can scarcely have failed to perceive that the 
effort for disunion produces the existing difficulty ; and that 
one strong nation promises more durable t)eace, and a more 
extensive, valuable and reliable commerce, than can the same 
nation broken into hostile fragments. 

"It is not my purpose to review our discussions with 
foreign States ; because whatever might be their wishes or 
dispositions, the integrity of our country and the stability of 
our (}ovemment mainly depend, not upon thera, but on the 
lojalty, virtue, patriotism and intelligence of the American 
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people. The coirespondenoe itself, with the usual reserya- 
tions, is herewith submitted. 

" I yenture to hope it will appear that we have practiced 
prudence and liberality toward foreign powers, averting 
causes of irritation, and with firmness maintain ing our own 
rights and honor. ^ 

" Since, however, it is apparent that here, as in every other 
State, foreign dangers necessarily attend domestic difficulties, 
I recommend that adequate and ample measures be adopted 
for maintaining the public defences on every side. While, 
under this general recommendation, provision for defending 
our sea-coast line readily occurs to the mind, I also, in the 
same connection, ask the attention of Congress to our great 
lakes and rivers. It is believed that some fortifications and 
depots of arms and munitions, with harbor and navigation 
improvements, all at well-selected points upon these, would 
be of great importance to the National defence and preserva- 
tion. I ask attention to the views of the Secretary of War, 
expressed in his report, upon the same general subject. 

" I deem it of importance that the loyal regions of East 
Tennessee and Western North Carolina should be connected 
with Kentucky, and other faithful parts of the Union, by 
railroad. I therefore recommend, as a military measure, that 
Congress provide for the construction of such road as speedily 
as possible. Kentucky, no doubt, will co-operate, and, 
through hor Legislature, make the most judicious selection 
of a line. The northern terminus must connect with some 
existing railroad ; and whether the route shall be from Lex 
ington or Nicholasville to the Cumberland Gap, or from 
Lebanon to the Tennessee line, in the direction of Knoxville, 
or on some still different line, can easily be determined. 
Kentucky and the General Government cooperating, the 
work can be completed in a very short time ; and when done, 
it will be not only of vast present usefulness, but also a 
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▼alaable permanent improvement, worth its cost in mil the 
future. 

" Some treaties, deeigned chiefly for the interests of com- 
merce, and having no grave political importance, have been 
negotiated, and will be sabmitted to the Senate for their con- 
sideration. 

"Although we have failed to induce some of the commercial 
powers to adopt a desirable amelioration of the rigor of mari- 
time war, we have removed all obstmctions from the way of 
this humane reform, except such as are merely of temporary 
and accidental occurrence. 

"I invite your attention to the correspondence between 
Her Britannic Majesty's Minister, accredited to this Govern- 
ment, and the Secretary of State, relative to the detention of 
the British ship Perthshire, in June last, by the United States 
steamer Massachusetts, for a supposed breach of the blockade. 
As this detention was occasioned by an obvious misapprehen- 
sion of the facts, and as justice requires that we should com- 
mit no belligerent act not founded in strict right, as sanc- 
tioned by public law, I recommend that an appropriation be 
made to satisfy the reasonable demand of the owners of the 
vessel for her detention. 

'' I repeat the recommendation of my predecessor, in his 
annual message to Congress in December last, in regard to 
the disposition of the surplus which will probably remain 
after satisfying the claims of the American citizens against 
China, pursuant to the awards of the commissioners under 
he act of the 3d of March, 1859. If, however, it should 
not be deemed advisable to carry that recommendation into 
eBcct, I would suggest that authority be given for investing 
the principal, over the proceeds of the surplus referred to, in 
good secarities, with a view to the satisfaction of such other 
Jolt daimt of onr dtiiens against China as are not unlikely 

In the eonran of oar extensive trade with 
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'* By the act of the 5th of Atigast last, Congress authorized 
the President to instruct the commanders of suitable vessels 
to defend themselves against and to capture pirates. This 
authority has been exercised in a single instance only. For 
the more effectual protection of oar extensive and valuable 
commerce, in the Eastern seas especially, it seems to me that 
it would also be advisable to authorize the commanders of 
saiKng vessels to recapture any prizes which pirates may 
make of United States vessels and their cargoes, and the 
consular courts, now established by law in Eastern countries, 
to abjudicate the cases, in the event that thisshould not be 
objected to by the local authorities. 

" If any good reason exists why we should persevere longer 
in withholding our recognition of the independence and sove- 
reignty of Hayti and Liberia, I am unable to discern it. 
Unwilling, however, to inaugurate a novel policy in regard 
to them without the approbation of Congress, I submit for 
your consideration the expediency of an appropriation for 
maintaining a charge d'affaires near each of those new States. 
It does not admit of doubt that important commercial ad- 
vantages might be secured by favorable treaties with them. 

" The operations of the treasury during the period which 
has elapsed since your adjournment, have been conducted 
with signal success. The patriotism of the people has 
placed at the disposal of the Government the large means 
demanded by the public exigencies. Much of the national 
loan has been taken by citizens of the industrial classes, 
whose confidence in their country's faith, and zeal for their 
country's deliverance from present peril, have induced them 
to contribute to the support of the Government the whole of 
their limited acquisitions. This fact imposes peculiar obliga- 
tions to economy in disbursement, and energy in action. 

"The revenue fh)m all sources, including loanSf for the 
tnancial year ending on the 30th of June, 1861, was eighty- 
•ix s&illion eight hundred and thirty-five thousand nine 
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hondred dollars and tweatj-seven oents, and the ezpenditares 
for the same period, including payments on accoant of the 
public debt, were eightj-four million five hundred and sev- 
entj-eight thousand eight hundred and thirty-four dollars and 
fortj-seyen cents ; leaving a balance in the treasury on the 
Ist of July of two million two hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand sixty-five dollars and eighty cents. For the first 
quarter of the financial year, ending on the 30ih of Septem- 
ber, 1861, the receipts from all sources, including the balance 
of the Ist of July, were one hundred and two million five 
hundred and thirty-two thousand five hundred and nine 
dollars and twenty-seven cents, and the expenses ninety- 
eight million two hundred and thirty-nine thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-three dollars and nine cents ; leaving a 
balance on the 1st of October, 1861, of four million two hun- 
dred and ninety-two thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
six dollars and eighteen cents. 

*' Estimates for the remaining three-quarters of the year, 
and for the financial year 1863, together with his views of 
ways and means for meeting the demands contemplated by 
them, will be submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It is gratifying to know that the expenditures 
made necessary by the rebellion are not beyond the resources 
of the loyal people, and to believe that the same patriotism 
which has thus far sustained the Government will continue 
to sustain it till peace and Union shall again bless the laud. 

" I respectfully refer to the report of the Secretary of War 
for information respecting the numerical strength of the 
Army, and for recommendations having in view an increase 
of its efficiency and the well-being of the various branches 
of the service intrusted to his care. It is gratifying to know 
that the patriotism of the people has proved equal to the 
occasioij, and that the number of troops tendered greatly 
exceeds the force which Congress authorized me to call into 
the field. 
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"I refer with pleasure to those portions of his report which 
make allosion to the creditable degree of discipline already 
attained by our troops, and to the excellent sanitary condition 
of the entire army. 

" The recommendation of the Secretary for an organization 
of the militia upon a aniform basis is a subject of vital im- 
portance to the future safety of the country, and is commended 
to the serious attention of Congress. 

" The large addition to the regular army, in connection 
with the defection that has so considerably diminished the 
number of its officers, gives peculiar importance to his recom- 
mendation for increasing the corps of cadets to the greatest 
capacity of the Military Academy. 

" By mere omission, I presume, Congress has failed to pro- 
vide chaplains for hospitals occupied by volunteers. This 
vubject was brought to my Notice, and I was induced to draw 
up the form of a letter, one copy of which, properly addressed. 
has been delivered to each of the persons, and at the dates 
respectively named and stated, in a schedule, containing also 
the form of the letter, marked A, and herewith transmitted. 

" These gentlemen, I understand, entered upon the duties 
designated, at the times respectively stated in the schedule, 
and have labored faithfully therein ever since. I therefore 
recommend that they be compensated at the same rate as 
chaplams in the army. I further suggest that general pro- 
vision be made for chaplains to serve at hospitals, as well as 
with regiments. 

" The report of the Secretary of the Navy presents in detail 
the operations of that branch of the service, the activity and 
energy which have characterized its administration, and the 
results of measures to increase its efficiency and power. Such 
have been the additions, by construction and purchase, that it 
may almost be said a navy has been created and brought into 
service since our difficulties commenced. 

" Besides blockading our extensive coast, squadrons larger 
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thui ever before assembled under oar iag ba^e been pat 
afloat, and performed deeds wbich baye increased oar na^al 
renown. 

" I would inyite special attention to the recommendation 
f the Secretary for a more perfect organisation of the Navy 
by introdacing additional grades in tbe service. 

" The present organisation is defective and nnsatisfMStory, 
and the suggestions submitted by the Department will, it is 
believed, if adopted, obviate the difficulties alluded to, pro- 
mote harmony, and increase the efficiency of the Navy. 

"There are three vacancies on the bench of the Supreme 
Court — two by the decease of Jastices Daniel and McLean, 
and one by the resignation of Justice Campbell. I have so 
far forborne making nominations to fill these vacancies for 
reasons which I will now state. Two of the outgoing judges 
resided within the States now overrun by revolt ; so that if 
successors were appointed in the same localities, they could 
not now serve upon their circuits ; and many of the most 
competent men there probably would not take the personal 
hazard of accepting to serve, even here, upon the Supremo 
Bench. I have been unwilling to throw all the appointments 
northward, thus disabling myself from doing justice to the 
South on the return of peace ; although I may remark that 
to transfer to the North one which has heretofore been in the 
South would not, with reference to territory and population, 
be unjust. 

" Daring the long and brilliant judicial career of Judge 
McLean, his circuit grew into an empire — altogether too large 
for any one judge to give the courts therein more than a 
nominal attendance — rising in population from one million 
four hundred and seventy thousand and eighteen, in 1830, to 
six million one hundred and fifty-one thousand four hundred 
and five, in 1860. 

"Besides this, the country generally has outgrown oar 
present judicial system. If uniformity was at all intended, 
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the BTStem requires that all the States shall be accommodated 
with cireuit courts, attended by supreme judges, while, in 
foct, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Florida, Texas, 
CaKfomia, and Oregon, have never had any such courts. 
Nor can this well be remedied without a change in the 
system ; because the adding of judges to the Supreme Courts 
enough for the accommodation of all parts of the country, 
with circuit courts, would create a court altogether too nu- 
merous for a judicial body of any sort And the evil, if it 
be one, will increase as new States come into the Union. 
Circuit courts are useful, or they are not useful ; if useful, 
DO State should be denied them ; if not useful, no State 
should have them. Let them be provided for all, or abolished 
as to all 

" Three modifications occur to me, either of which, I think, 
would be an improvement upon our present system. Let the 
Supreme Court be of convenient number in every event 
Then, first, let the whole country be divided into circuits of 
convenient size, the supreme judges to serve in a number of 
them corresponding to their own number, and independent 
circuit judges be provided for all the rest Or, secondly, let 
the supreme judges be relieved from circuit duties, and circuit 
judges provided for all the circuits. Or, thirdly, dispense 
with circuit courts altogether, leaving the judicial functions 
wholly to the district courts, and an independent Supreme 
Court. 

" I respectfully recommend to the consideration of Congress 
the present condition of the statute laws, with the hope that 
Congress will be able to find an easy remedy for many of th 
inconveniences and evils which constantly embarrass those 
engaged in the practical administration of them. Since the 
organization of the Government, Congress has enacted some 
five thousand acts and joint resolutions, which fill more than 
six thousand closely printed pages, and are scattered through 
many volumes. Many of these acts have been drawn in 
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haste and withoat sufficient caution, so that their provisionfi 
are often obscure in themselves, or in conflict with each other, 
or at least so doubtful as to render it very difficut for even 
the best informed persons to ascertain precisely what the 
statute law really is. 

"It seems to me very important that the statute laws 
should be made as plain and intelligible as possible, and be 
reduced to as small a compass as may consist with the fulness 
and precisioD of the will of the legislature and the perspi- 
cuity of its language. This well done, would, I think, 
greatly facilitate the labors of those whose duty it is to assist 
in the administration of the laws, and would be a lasting 
benefit to the people, by placing before them in a more acces- 
sible and intelligible form, the laws which so deeply concern 
their interests and their duties. 

" I am informed by some whose opinions I respect, that all 
the acts of Congress now in force, and of a permanent and 
general nature, might be revised and re-written, so as to be 
embraced in one volume (or at most, two volumes) of ordi- 
nary and convenient size. And I respectfully recommend to 
Congress to consider the subject, and, if my suggestion be 
approved, to devise such plan as to their wisdom shall seem 
most proper for the attainment of the end proposed. 

"One of the unavoidable consequences of the present 
insurrection, is the entire suppression, in many places, of all 
the ordinary means of administering civil justice by the 
officers and in the forms of existing law. This is the case, in 
whole or in part, in all insurgent States ; and as our armies 
advance upon and take possession of parts of those States, 
the practical evil becomes more apparent. There are no 
courts nor officers to whom the citizens of other States may 
apply for the enforcement of their lawful claims against 
citizens of the insurgent States ; and there is a vast amount 
of debt constituting such claims. Some have estimated it as 
high as two hundred million dollars, due in large part, from 
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insurgents in open rebellion to loyal citizens, who are even 
now making great sacrifices in the discharge of their patriotic 
duty, to support the Gk>7emment 

" Under these circomstances, I have been nrgently solicited 
to establish by military power, courts to administer summary 
justice in such cases. I have thus far declined to do it, not 
because I had any doubt that the end proposed — ^the collec- 
tion of the debts — ^was just and right in itself, but because I 
have been unwilling to go beyond the pressure of necessity 
in the unusual exercise of power. But the powers of Con- 
gress, I suppose, are equal to the anomalous occasion, and 
therefore I refer the whole matter to Congress, with the hope 
that a plan may be devised for the administration of justice 
in all such parts of the insurgent States and Territories as 
may be under the control of this Government, whether by a 
voluntary return to allegiance and order, or by the power of 
our arms. This, however, not to be a permanent institution, 
but a temporary substitute, and to cease as soon as the ordi- 
nary courts can be re-established in peace. 

" It is important that some more convenient means should 
be provided, if possible, for the adjustment of claims against 
the Government, especially in view of their increased number 
by reason of the war. It is as much the duty of Government 
to render prompt justice against itself, in favor of citizens, as 
it is to administer the same between private individuals. The 
investigation and adjudication of claims, in their nature, be- 
long to the judicial department ; besides, it is apparent that 
the attention of Congress will be more than usually engaged 
for some time to come with great national questions. It was 
intended, by the organization of the Court of Claims, mainly 
to remove this branch of business from the halls of Congress ; 
but while the court has proved to be an effective and valuable 
means of investigation, it in a great degree fails to effect the 
object of its creation for want of power to make its judgments 
final 
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" Fully aware of the delicacy, not to say the danger, of the 
subject, I commend to your careful consideration whether this 
power of making judgments final may not properly be given 
to the court, reserving the right of appeal oa questions of law 
to the Supreme Courts with such other provisions as exper- 
ience may have shown to be necessary. 

'' I ask attention to the report of the Postmaster (General, 
the following being a summary statement of the condition of 
the department : 

" The revenue from all sources during the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1861, including the ^nual permanent appropria- 
tion of seven hundred thousand dollars for the transportation 
of ' free mail matter,' was nine million forty-nine thousand 
two hundred and ninety-six dollars and forty cents, being 
about two per cent less than the revenue for 1860. 

'* The expenditures were thirteen million six hundred and 
six thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine dollars and eleven 
cents, showing a decrease of more than eight per cent as 
compared with those of the previous year, and leaving an 
excess of expenditure over the revenue for the last fiscal year 
of four million five hundred and fifty-seven thousand four 
hundred and sixty-two dollars and seventy-one cents. 

'' Tbe gross revenue for the year ending June 80th, 1863, 
is estimated at an increase of four per cent on that of 1861, 
making eight million six hundred and eighty -three thousand 
dollars, to which should be added the earnings of the depart- 
ment in carrying free matter, viz : seven hundred thousand 
dollars, making nine million three hundred and eighty-three 
thousand dollars. 

** The total expenditures for 1863 are estimated at twelve 
million five hundred and twenty-eight thousand dollars, leav- 
ing an estimated deficiency of three million one hundred and 
forty-five thousand dollars to be supplied from the treasury, 
in addition to the permanent appropriation. 

" The present insurrection shows, I think, that the extension 
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of this District across the Potomac river, at the time of estab- 
lishing the capital here, was eminently wise, and consequently 
that the relinquishment of that portion of it which lies within 
the State of Virginia was unwise and dangerous. I submit 
for jour consideration the expediency of regaining that part 
of the District, and the restoration of the original boundaries 
thereof, through negotiations with the state of Virginia. 

" The report of the Secretary of the Interior, with the ac- 
companying documents, exhibits the condition of the several 
branches of the public business pertaining to that department. 
The depressing influences of the insurrection have been 
specially felt in the operations of the Patent and General 
Land Offices. The cash receipts from the sales of public 
lands during the past year have exceeded the expenses of our 
land system only about two hundred thousand dollars. The 
sales have been entirely suspended in the Southern States, 
while the interruptions to the business of the country, and 
the diversions of large numbers of men from labor to military 
service, have obstructed settlements in the new States and 
Territories of the North-west. 

" The receipts of the Patent Office have declined in nine 
months about one hundred thousand dollars, rendering a large 
reduction of the force employed necessary to make it self- 
sustaining. 

** The demands upon the Pension Office will be largely in- 
creased by the insurrection. Numerous applications for 
pensions, based upon the casualties of the existing war, have 
already been made. There is reason to believe that many who 
are now upon the pension rolls, and in receipt of the bounty 
of the Government, are in the ranks of the insurgent army, oi 
giving them aid and comfort. The Secretary of the Interior 
has directed a suspension of the payment of the pensions of 
such persons upon the proof of their disloyalty. I reconmiond 
that Congress authorize that officer to cause the names oif 
such persons to be stricken from the pension roUa 
12 
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" The relations of the Oovernment with the Indian tribes 
have been greatly distarbed by the insurrection, especially in 
the Soatbern Superintendency and in that of New Mexico 
The Indian coantry soath of Kansas is in the possession of 
insurgents from Texas and Arkansas. The agents of the 
United States appointed since the 4th of March for this super- 
intendency have been unable to reach their posts, while the 
most of those who were in office before that time have es- 
poused the insurrectionary cause, and assume to exercise the 
powers of agents by virtue of commissions from the insurrec- 
tionists. It has been stated in the public press that a portion 
of those Indians have been organized as a military force, and 
are attached to the army of the insurgents. Although the 
Government has no official information upon this subject, 
letters have been written to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs by several prominent chiefs, giving assurance of their 
loyalty to the United States, and expressing a wish for the 
presence of Federal troops to protect them. It is believed 
that upon the repossession of the country by the Federal 
forces the Indians will readily cease all hostile demonstrations, 
and resume their former relations to the Government. 

" Agriculture, confessedly the largest interest of the nation, 
has not a department, nor a bureau, but a clerkship only, 
assigned to it in the Government. While it is fortunate that 
this great interest is so independent in its nature as to not 
have demanded and extorted more from the Government, I 
respectfully ask Congress to consider whether something 
more can not be given voluntarily with general advantage. 

"Annual reports exhibiting the condition of our agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, would present a fund of infor- 
mation of great practical value to the country. While I make 
no suggestion as to details, I venture the opinion that an 
agricultural and statistical bureau might profitably be organ- 
ised. 

''The execution of the laws for the suppression of the 
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African slave-trade has been confided to the Department of 
tbe Interior. It is a subject of gratulation that the efforts 
which have been made for the suppression of this inhuman 
traffic have been recently attended with unusual success. 
Five vessels being fitted out for the slave-trade have been 
seized and condemned. Two mates of vessels engaged in the 
trade, and one person in equipping a vessel as a slaver, have 
been convicted and subjected to the penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment, and one captain, taken with a cargo of Africans 
on board his vessel, has been convicted of the highest grade 
of offence under our laws, the punishment of which is death. 

" The Territories of Colorado, Dakota, and Nevada, created 
by the last Congress, have been organized, and civil adminis- 
tration has been inaugurated therein under auspices especially 
gratifying, when it is considered that the leaven of treason 
was found existing in some of these new countries when the 
Federal officers arrived there. 

" The abundant natural resources of these Territories, with 
the security and protection afforded by organized government, 
will doubtless invite to them a large immigration when peace 
shall restore the business of the country to its accustomed 
channels. I submit the resolutions of the Legislature of 
Colorado, which evidence the patriotic spirit of tbe people of 
the Territory. So far, the authority of the United States has 
been upheld in all the Territories, as it is hoped it will be in 
the future. I commend their interests and defence to the en- 
lightened and generous care of Congress. 

*' I recommend to the favorable consideration of Congress 
the interests of the District of Columbia. The insurrection 
has been the cause of much suffering and sacrifice to its in- 
habitants, and as they have no representative in Congress, 
that body should not overlook their just claims upon the 
(Government. 

"At your late session a joint resolution was adopted author- 
icing the President to take measures for facilitating «k ^to^t 
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representation of the indastrial interests of the United States 
at the exhibition of the industry of all nation^ to be holden ia 
London in the year 1868. I regret to say I hare been 
unable to give personal attention to this sulgect— -a subject 
at once so interesting in itself, and so extensively And inti- 
mately connected with the material prosperity of the world. 
Through the Secretaries of State and of the Interior a plan, 
or system, has been devised, and partly matured, and which 
will be laid before you. 

" Under and by virtue of the act of Congress entitled 'An 
act to confiscate property used for insurrectionary purposes,' 
approved August 6, 1861, the legal claims of certain persons 
to the labor and service of certain other persons have become 
forfeited; and numbers of the latter, thus liberated, are 
already dependent on the United States, and must be provided 
for in some way. Besides this, it is not impossible that some 
of the States will pass similar enactments for their own bene- 
fit respectively, and by operation of which persons of the 
same class will be thrown upon them for disposal. In such 
case I recommend that Congress provide for accepting such' 
persons from such States according to some mode of valua- 
tion, in lieu, pro tanto^ of direct taxes, or upon some other 
plan to be agreed on with such States, respectively ; that 
such persons, on such acceptance by the General Government, 
be at once deemed free ; and, that; in any event, steps be 
taken for colonizing both classes (or the one first mentioned, 
if the other shall not be brought into existence) at some place 
or places in a climate congenial to them. It might be well to 
consider, too, whether the free colored people already in the 
United States could not, so far as individuals may desire, be 
included in such colonization. 

''To carry out the plan of colonization may involve the 

acquiring of territory, and also the appropriation of money 

beyond that to be expended in the territorial acquisition. 

Having practiced the acquisition of territory for nearly sixty 
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years, the question of conRtitutfonal power to do so is no 
longer an open one with us. The power was questioned at 
first by Mr. Jefferson, who, however, in the purchase of 
Louisiana, yielded his scruples on the plea of great expe- 
diency. If it be said that the only legitimate object of ac- 
quiring territory is to furnish homes for white men, this 
measure effects that object, for the emigration of colored men 
leaves additional room for white men remaining or coming 
here. Mr. Jefferson, however,, placed the importance of pro- 
curing Louisiana more on political and commercial grounds 
than on providing room for population. 

" On this whole proposition, including the appropriation of 
money with the acquisition of territory, does not the expedi- 
ency amount to absolute necessity — that without which the 
(Government itself cannot be. perpetuated 1 

"The war continues. In considering the policy to be 
adopted for suppressing the insurrection, I have been amicus 
and careful that the inevitable conflict for this purpose shall 
not degenerate into a violent and remorseless revolutionary 
struggle. . I have, therefore, in every ease thought it proper 
to keep the integrity of the Union prominent as the primary 
object of the contest on our part, leaving all questions which 
are not of vital military importance to the more deliberate 
action of the legislature. 

" In the exercise of my best discretion, I have adhered to 
the blockade of the ports held by the insurgents, instead of 
puttmg in force, by proclamation, the law of Congress 
enacted at the late session for closing those ports. 

*' So, also, dbeying the dictates of prudence, as well as the 
obligations of law, instead of transcending, I have adhered to 
the act of Congress to confiscate property used for insurrec- 
tionary purposes. If a new law upon the same subject shall 
be proposed, its propriety will be duly considered. The 
Union must be preserved ; and hence all indispensable means 
must be employed. We should not be in haste to determine 
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that radical and extreme measures, which may reach the loyal 
as well as the disloyal, are indispensable. 

" The inaugural address at the beginning of the adminis- 
tration, and the message to Congress at the late special 
session, were both mainly deroted to the domestic controversy 
out of which the insurrection and consequent war have 
sprung. Nothing now occurs to add or subtract to or from 
the principles or general purposes stated and expressed in 
those documents. 

" The last ray of hope for preserving the Union peaceably 
expired at the assault upon Fort Sumter; and a general 
review of what has occurred since may not be unprofitable. 
What was painfully uncertain then is much better defined and 
more distinct now ; and the progress of events is plainly in 
the right direction. The insurgents confidently claimed a 
strong support from north of Mason and Dixon's line, and the 
fHeads of the Uoion were not free from apprehension on the 
point. This, however, was soon settled definitely, and on 
the right side. South of the line, noble little Delaware led 
off right from the first. Maryland was made to seem against 
the Union. Our soldiers were assaulted, bridges were burned, 
and railroads torn up within her limits, and we were many 
days, at one time, without the ability to bring a single regi- 
ment over her soil to the capital. Now her bridges and 
railroads are repaired and open to the Government; she 
already gives seven regiments to the cause of the Union and 
none to the enemy; and her people, at a regular election, 
have sustained the Union by a larger majority and a larger 
aggregate vote than they ever before gave to any candidate 
or any question. Kentucky, too, for some time in doubt, is 
now decidedly, and, I think, unchangeably, ranged on the 
side of the Union. Missouri is comparitively quiet, and I 
believe can not again be overrun by the insurrectionists. 
These three States of Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri, 
neither of which would promise a single soldier at first, have 
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now sn aggregate of not less than forty thousand in the field 
for the Union ; while of their citizens certainly not more than 
a third of that number, and they of doubtful whereabouts and 
doubtful existence, are in arms ap^aiost it After a somewhat 
bloody struggle of months, winter closes on the Union 
people of Western Yirginia, leaving them masters of their 
own country. 

"An insurgent force of about fifteen hundred, for months 
dominating the narrow peninsular region, constituting the 
counties of Accomac and Northampton, and known as the 
eastern shore of Virginia, together with some contiguous 
parts of Maryland, have laid down their arms ; and the people 
there have renewed their allegiance to, and accepted the 
protection of the old flag. This leaves no armed insurrec- 
tionist north of the Potomac or east of the Chesapeake. 

"Also we have obtained a footing at each of the isolated 
points, on the southern coast, of Hatteras, Port Royal, Tybee 
Island, near Savannah, and Ship Island ; and we likewise 
have some general accounts of popular movements, in behalf 
of the Union, in North Carolina and Tennessee. 

" These things demonstrate that the cause of the Union is 
advancing steadily and certainly southward. 

" Since your last adjournment, Lieut. -Gen. Scott has retired 
from the head of the army. During his long life, the nation 
has not been unmindful of his merit ; yet, on calling to mind 
how faithfully, ably and brilliantly he has served the country, 
from a time far back in our history, when few of the now 
living had been bom, and thenceforward continually, I can 
not but think we are still his debtors. I submit, therefore, 
for your consideration, what further mark of recognition is 
due to him, and to ourselves, as a grateful people. 

" With the retirement of Gen. Sc'^tt came the Executive 
duty of appointing, in his stead, a General-in-chief of the 
army. It is a fortunate circumstance that nuither in council 
nor country was there, so far as I know, any difference of 
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opinion as to the proper person to be selectecL The retiriag 
chief repeatedly expressed his Judgment in fibvor of Gen. Mo* 
Clellan for the position, and in this the nation seemed to giro 
o ananimons concurrence. The designation of Qen. MoClellan 
is, therefore, in considerable degree, the selection of the 
country as well as of the Executive ; and hence there is better 
reason to hope there will be given him the confidence and 
cordial support thus, by fair implication, promised, and with- 
out which he can not, with so tali efficiency, serve the country. 

** It has been said that one bad Gkneral is better than two 
good ones ; and the saying is true, if taken to mean no more 
than that an army is better directed by a single mind, though 
inferior, than by two superior ones at variance and cross- 
purposes with each other. 

"And the same is true in all joint operations wherein those 
engaged can have none but a common end in view, and can 
differ only as to the choice of means. In a storm at sea, no 
one on board can wish the ship to sink, and yet, not unfre- 
quently, all go down together because too many will direct 
and no single mind can be allowed to control. 

" It continues to develop that the insurrection is largely, if 
not exclusively, a war upon the first principle of popular gov- 
ernment — ^the rights of the people. Conclusive evidence of 
this is found in the most grave and maturely-considered pub- 
lic documents, as well as in the general tone of the insurgents. 
In those documents we find the abridgment of the existing 
right of suffrage and the denial to the people of all right to 
participate in the selection of public officers, except the legis- 
lative, boldly advocated, with labored arguments to prove that 
large control of the people in government is the source of all 
political evil. Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a 
possible refuge from the4>ower of the people. 

" In my present position I could scarcely be justified were I 
to omit raising a warning voice against this approach of re- 
turning despotism. 
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" It 18 not needed nor fitting here that a general argument 
Bhonld be made in favor of popular institutions ; but there is 
one point, with its connections, not so hackneyed as most 
others, to which I ask a brief attention. It is the effort to 
place capital on an equal footing with, if not above labors in 
the structure of government. It is assumed that labor is 
Itvailable onlj in connection with capita] — that nobody labors 
unless somebody else, owning capital, somehow by the use of 
it induces him to labor. Thjii assumed, it is next considered 
whether it is best that capital shall hire laborers, and thus 
induce them to work by their own consent, or buy them, 
and drive them to it without their consent. Having proceeded 
so far, it is naturally concluded that all laborers are either 
hired laborers, or what we call slaves. And further, it ts 
assumed that whoever is once a hired laborer is fixed in that 
condition for life. 

" Now, there is no such relation between capital and labor as 
assumed ; nor is there any such thing as a free man being fixed 
for life in the condition of a hired laborer. Both these assump- 
tions are false, and all inferences from them are groundless. 

" Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is 
only the fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor had 
not first existed. Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves 
much the higher consideration. Capital has its rights, which 
are as worthy of protection as any other rights. Nor is it 
denied that there is, and probably always will be, a relation 
between labor and capital producing mutual benefits. The 
error is in assuming that the whole labor of community exists 
within that relation. A few men own capital, and that few 
avoid labor themselves, and with their capital hire or buy 
another few to labor for them. A large majority belong to 
neither class — neither work for others nor have others working 
for them. In most of the Southern States a majority of the 
whole people, of all colors, are neither slaves nor masters, 
while in the Northern a large majority are neither hirers nor 
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hired. Men, with their families — wives, sons, and daaghtei 
work for themselves, on their farms, in their houses, and in 
their shops, taking the whole product to themselves, and asking 
no favors of capital, on the one hand, nor of hired laborers or 
slaves on the other. It is not forgotten that a considerable 
number of persons mingle their own labor with capital — that 
is, they labor with their own hands, and also buy or hire others 
to labor for them ; but this is only a mixed, and not a distinct 
class. No principle stated is disturbed by the existence of this 
mixed class. 

" Again, as has already been said, there is not, of necessity, 
any such thing as the free hired laborer being fixed to that 
condition for life. Many independent men everywhere in these 
States, a few years back in their lives, were hired laborers. 
The prudent, penniless beginner in the world, labors for wages 
awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or land for him- 
self, then labors on his own account another while, and at length 
hires another new beginner to help him. This is the just, and 
generous, and prosperous system, which opens the way to all — 
gives hope to all, and consequent energy, and progress, and 
improvement of condition to all. No men living are more 
worthy to be trusted than those who toil up from poverty ; 
none less inclined to take or touch aught which they have not 
honestly earned. Let them beware of surrendering a political 
power which they already possess, and which, if surrendered, 
will surely be used to close the door of advancement against 
such as they, and to fix new disabilities and burdens upon 
them, till all of liberty shall be lost. 

" From the first taking of our National Census to the last are 
seventy years ; and we find our population at the end of the 
period eight times as great as it was at the beginning. The 
increase of those other things which men deem desirable has 
been even greater. We thus have at one view what the popu- 
lar principle, applied to Government through the machinery of 
the States and the Union, has produced in a given time, and 
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also what if firmly maintained, it promises for the future. 
There are already among us those who, if the Union he pre- 
served, will live to see it contain two hundred and fifty millions. 
The struggle of to-day is not altogether /or to-day ; it is for a 
vast future also. With a reliance on Providence all the more 
firm and earnest, let us proceed in the great task which events 
have devolved upon us. 

"Abbaham Lincoln. 
" Washington, December 3, 1861. " 

At this session, provision was made for the issue of legal 
tender notes, and an internal revenue bill was matured, for 
the purposing of increasing largely the receipts of the Treasury, 
affording a basis for the payment of interest on authorized 
loans, and insuring confidence in the National currency. 

A Congressional committee on the conduct of the war was 
also appointed, the evidence obtained by which was submitted 
to the President for his consideration and eventually given to 
the public. 

A confiscation bill was passed, with a special provision for 
conditional pardon and amnesty, limiting the forfeiture of real 
estate to the lifetime of its rebel owners. 



^ ♦»» »■ 
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What was to be the final disposition of the question of 
slavery could not be thrust aside. The intimate connection 
of this institution with our military operations, was perpetually 
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forcing it upon the attention of the nation. This suliiject had, 
since it had been rendered patent to all, that it was to be no 
holiday straggle in which we were engaged, bat a life and 
death grapple with desperate and determined foes, been eyer 
present to Mr. Lincoln'igi mind. His acUon was, however, to 
a certain extent, not safiered to be independent Coold he 
have boldly assamed the initiative, assured that the great 
mass of the people were at his back, he could have acted far 
otherwise than be was necessitated to act, considering the 
delicate nature of the question, the utter lack of precedents, 
the intertwining of interests, the dangers resulting from 
a single misstep, the divisions on this point, existing in the 
ranks even of bis own political supporters, and the conflict- 
ing views held by men whose loyalty and devotion to the 
country were unimpeachable. 

He chose not to go far ahead of popular indications ; >he 
deemed it the wiser statesmanship, in the existing state of 
affairs, to keep in the lead but a little, feeling, so to speak, 
his way along — making haste slowly. That this would dis- 
satisfy many of his political friends be well knew ; but he, 
upon mature deliberation, decided that it was for the interest 
of the country, and that to that consideration everything else 
must yield. 

On the 6tb of March, 1862, he sent to the Congress the fol- 
lowing message concerning this question, the resolution 
embodied in which, was passed by both Houses : 

" Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives : — I recommend the adoption of a joint resolu- 
tion by your honorable bodies, which shall be substantially as 
follows : 

"Besolved, That the United States ought to cooperate with 

any State which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, 

giving to such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such State 

in its discretion, to compensate for the inconveniences, public 

Mid private, produced by such change of system. 
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" If the proposition contained in the resolution does not 
meet the approval of Congress and the country, there is the 
end ; bat if it does command sach approval, I deem it of 
importance that the States and people immediately interested, 
should be at once distinctly notified of the fact, so that they 
may beg^n to consider whether to accept or reject it. The 
Federal Government would find its highest interest in such 
» measure as one of the most efficient means of self-preserva- 
tion. The leaders of the existing insurrection entertain the 
hope that this Government will ultimately be forced to 
acknowledge the independence of some part of the disaffected 
region, and that all the slave States north of such part will 
then say, 'the Union for which we have struggled being 
already gone; we now choose to go with the southern 
section.' To deprive them of this hope substantially ends the 
rebellion, and the initiation of emancipation completely de- 
prives them of it as to all the States initiating it. The point 
is not that all the States tolerating slavery would very soon, 
if at all, initiate emancipation, but that, while the offer is 
equally made to all, the more northern shall, by such initia- 
tion, make it certain to the more southern that in no event 
will the former ever join the latter in their proposed con- 
federacy. I say * initiation,' because in my judgment, 
gradual, and not sudden emancipation, is better for all. In 
the mere financial or pecuniary view, any member of Congress, 
with the census tables and treasury reports before him, can 
readily see for himself how very soon the current expenditures 
of this war would purchase, at fair valuation, all the slaves 
in any named State. Such a proposition on the part of the 
general Government sets up no claim of a right by Federal 
authority to interfere with slavery within State limits, refer- 
ring, as it does, the absolute control of the subject in each 
case to the State and its people immediately interested. It 
is proposed as a matter of perfectly free choice with them. 

" In the annual message last December, I thought fit to 
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say, ' the Union must be preserved ; and hence all indispen- 
sable means mast be employed.' I said this not hastily, but 
deliberately. War has been made, and continaes to be an 
indispensable means to this end. A practical le-acknow- 
edgment of the national authority would render the war un- 
ecessary, and it would at once cease. If, however, resistance 
coDtioues, the war must also continue, and it is impossible to 
foresee all the incidents which may attend, and aU the ruin 
which may follow it. Such as may seem indispensable, or 
may obviously promise great efficiency toward ending the 
struggle, must and will come. 

'* The proposition now made, though an offer only, I hope 
it may be esteemed no offence to ask whether the pecuniary 
consideration tendered would not be of more value to the 
States and private persons concerned, than are the institu- 
tions and property in it, in the present aspect of affairs. 

'* While it is true that the adoption of the proposed resolu- 
tion would be merely initiatory, and not within itself a prac- 
tical measure, it is recommended in the hope that it would 
soon lead to important practical results. In full view of my 
great responsibility to my God and to my country, I earn- 
estly beg the attention of Congress and the people to the 
subject. 

** March 6, 1862. Abraham Lincoln." 

A bill abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia having 
passed both Houses of Congress early in April, the President, 
in communicating his approval of the measure, judged it 
necessary to accompany the same with the following message : 

" Fellow- Citizens of the Sen wk and Housk or Repre- 
sentatives : — The act entitled * An act for the release of 
certain persons held to service or labor in the District of 
Columbia,' has this day been approved and signed. 

*' I have never doubted the constitutional authority of Con- 

^reas to abolish slavery in this District, and I have ever de- 

s/roff to see the National Capital freed lTom\ke\naUliLtiQn in 
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some satisfactory waj. Hence there has never been, in mj 
mind, anj question upon the sabject except the one of expedi- 
encj, arising in view of all the circumstances. If there be 
matters within and about this act which might have taken a 
course or shape more satisfactory to mj judgment, I do not 
attempt to specify them. I am gratified that the two prin- 
ciples of compensation and colonization are both recognized 
and practically applied in the act. 

" In the matter of compensation it is provided that claims 
may be presented within ninety days from the passage of the 
act, ' but not thereafter,' and there is no saving for minors, 
femes-covert, insane or absent persons. I presume this is 
an omission by mere oversight, and I recommend that it be 
supplied by an amendatory or supplemental act. 

"April 16, 1862. Abraham Lincoln." 

The President's repudiation, by the following proclamation, 
of an emancipation order of General Hunter, was conclusive 
evidence that he was determined to keep the control of this 
vexed question in his own hands, and to sufifer no military 
commander to exercise jurisdiction over it : 

" Whereas, There appears in the public prints what pur- 
ports to be a proclamation of Major- General Hunter, in the 
words and figures following, to wit : 

' Head-Quarters, Department op the South, 
* Hilton Head, S. C, May 9th, 1862. 
' General Orders No. 11. 

' The three States of Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, 
comprising the Military Department of the South, having 
deliberately declared themselves no longer under the protec- 
tion of the United States of America, and having taken up 
arms against the said United States, it becomes a military 
necessity to declare them under martial law. This was 
accordingly done on the twenty-fifth day of April, 1862. 
Slavery and martial law in a free country are altogether in- 
compatible. The persons in these tht^ &\aXa%^ Qi^\^v« 
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Florida, and South Carolina, heretofore heldae alayes, are 
therefore declared forever free. 

' Dayid HuifiiBt Ma^'ar'Oeneral Oommanding. 

* Official : 
' Ed. W Sbcth, AcHng AansiarU A^juiatU OeneraV 

''And Wftkkkah, The same is producing some excitement 
and misunderstanding, 

'' Uierefore, I, Abraham Linoolii, President of the United 
States, proclaim and declare that the goyernment of the United 
States had no knowledge or belief of an intention, on the part 
of General Hunter, to issue such a proclamatiou, nor has it 
yet any authentic information that the document is genuine ; 
and further, that neither General Hunter nor any other com- 
mander or person has been authorized by the government of 
the United States to make proclamation declaring the slaves 
of any State free, and that the supposed proclamation now in 
question, whether genuine or false, is altogether void, so far 
as respects such declaration. 

** I further make known, that whether it be competent for 
me as commander-in-chief of the army and navy to declare 
the slaves of any State or States free, and whether at any time, 
or in any case, it shall become a necessity indispensable to the 
maintenance of the Government to exercise such supposed 
power, are questions which, under my responsibility, I reserve 
to myself, and which I cannot feel justified in leaving to the 
decision of commanders in the field. These are totally differ- 
ent questions from those of police regulations in armies and 
camps. 

" On the sixth day of March last, by a special message, I 
recommended to Congress the adoption of a joint resolution, 
to be substantially as follows : 

*'Be8olved, That the United States ought to cooperate with 

any State which may adopt a gradual abolishment of slavery, 

giving to such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such State 

la its diacreiAotk, to compensate for the inconveniences, public 

mad private, produced by sueh diangB iA tipAxaJ 
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" The resolation, ia the language abo're quoted, was adopt- 
ed by large majorities in both branches of Congress, and now 
Btands an authentic, definite and solemn proposal of the nation 
to the States and people most immediately interested in the 
subject matter. To the people of these States I now earnest . 
I7 appeal. I do not argue ; I beseech you to make the argu 
ments for yourselves. You cannot, if you would, be blind to 
the sig^s of the times. I beg of you a calm and enlarged con- 
sideration of them, ranging, if it may be, far above personal 
and partisan politics. This proposal makes common cause 
for a common object, casting no reproaches upon any. It acts 
not the Pharisee. The change it contemplates would come 
gently as the dews of Heaven, not rending or wrecking any 
thing. Will yoir not embrace it ? So much good has not 
been done by one effort in all past time, as in the Providence 
of God it is now your high privilege to do. May the vast 
future not have to lament that you have neglected it. 

" In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

" Done at the City of Washington, this nineteenth day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-two, and of the Independence of the United States 
the eighty-sixth. 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

"William H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

A short time before the adjournment of Congress, while the 
country was in a state of great despondency, owmg to the 
miscarriage of the Peninsular Campaign, the President, 
knowing that whatever measures events should point out as 
necessary to put down the rebellion must be adopted, and 
anticipating that a blow directed at the institution of slavery 
would, probably, at no distant period have to be dealt, in«- 
vited the Senators and Representatives of the Border Slave 
States to a oonfereaee, for the purpose of preparing theic 
12 
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minds for the happening of sach a contingencj. On this oc- 
casion he read to them the following oaiefhlly prepared 
address, to which he received an approYing responae from bnt 
nine of the twenty-nine : 

'' Gkntlbmen : — After the ad|jonmment of Congress, now 
near, I shall have no opportunity of seeing yon for 
several months. Believing that yon of the BSlrder States 
hold more power for good than any other eqnal number of 
members, 1 feel it a duty which I can not justifiably waive to 
make this appeal to you. 

" I intend no reproach or complaint when I assure you that, 
in my opinion, if yon all had voted for the resolution in the 
gradual emancipation message of last March, the war would 
now be substantially ended. And the plan therein proposed 
is yet one of the most potent and swift means of ending it 
Let the States which are in rebellion see definitely and cer- 
tainly that in no event will the States you represent ever join 
their proposed Confederacy, and they can not much longer 
maintain the contest. But you can not divest them of their 
hope to ultimately have you with them so long as you show 
a determination to perpetuate the institution within your 
own States. Beat them at elections, as you have over- 
whelmingly done, and, nothing daunted, they still claim you 
as their own. Tou and I know what the lever of their power 
is. Break that lever before their faces, and they can shake 
you no more forever. 

'' Most of you have treated me with kindness and considera- 
tion, and I trust you will not now think I improperly touch 
what is exclusively your own, when, for the sake of the whole 
country, I ask, ' Can you, for your States, do better than to 
take the course I urge V Discarding punctilio and maxims 
adapted to more manageable times, and looking only to the 
nnprccedentedly stem facts of our case, can you do better in 
any possible event ? Tou prefer that the constitutional rela- 
tfoaa of the States to the nation shall be practically restored 
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without disturbance of the institution ; and, if this were done, 
my whole duty in this respect, under the Constitution and my 
oath of office, would be performed. But it is not done, and 
we are trying to accomplish it by war. The incidents of the 
war can not be avoided. If the war continues long, as it must 
if the object be not sooner attained, the institution in your 
States will be extinguished by mere friction and abrasion-^* 
by the mere incidents of the war. It will be gone, and you 
will have nothing valuable in lieu of it. Much of its v^alue is 
gone already: How much better for you and for your people 
to take the step which at once shortens the war, and secures 
substantial compensation for that which is sure to be wholly 
lost in any other event I How much better to thus save the 
money which else we sink forever in the war I How much 
better to do it while we can, lest the war, ere long, render us 
pecuniarily unable to do it I How much better for you, as 
seller, and the nation, as buyer, to sell out and buy out that 
without which the war could never have been, than to sink 
both the thing to be sold and the price of it, in cutting one 
another's throats I 

" I do not speak of emancipation at once, but of a decision 
at once to emancipate gradually. Room in South America 
for colonization can be obtained cheaply and in abundance, 
and when numbers shall be large enough to be company and 
encouragement for one another, the freed people will not be 
so reluctant to go. 

'' I am pressed with a difficulty not yet mentioned — one 
which threatens division among those who, united, are none 
too strong. An instance of it is known to you. General 
Hunter is an honest man. He was, and I hope still is, my 
friend. I valued him none the less for his agreeing with mo 
in the general wish that all men everywhere could be freed 
He proclaimed all men free within certain States, and I repu- 
diated the proclamation. He expected more good and less 
harm from the measure than I could believe would follow. 
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Tot, Iq repudiating it, I g^ye dissatisfactioD, if not offenoe, to 
many whose support the ooimtry can not afford to lose. And 
this is not the end of it The pressure in this diraetion is still 
apon me, and is increasing. By conceding what I now ask 
you can relieve me, and, mnoh more, can relieye the coantij 
in this important point 

"Upon these considerationB, I have again begged your 
attention to the Message of March last Before leaving the 
Capitol, consider and discuss it among yourselves. You are 
patriots and statesmen, and as such, I pray you consider this 
proposition, and, at the least, commend it to the consideration 
of your States and people. As you would perpetuate popu- 
lar government for the best people in the world, I beseech 
you that you do in no wise omit this. Our common country 
is in great peril, demanding the loftiest views and boldest 
action to bring a speedy relief. Once relieved, its form of 
government saved to the world, its beloved history and cher- 
ished memories are vindicated, and its happy future fully 
assured and rendered inconceivably grand. To you, more 
than to any others, the privilege is given to assure that hap- 
piness, and swell that grandeur, and to link your own names 
therewith forever." 

On the twenty-second of July, the following order was 
Issued : 

" Waji Department, Washington, July 22d, 1862. 

** First. Ordered that military commanders within the 
States of Yirginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, in an ordinary 
manner seize and use any property, real or personal, which 
may be necessary or convenient for their several commands, 
for supplies, or for other military purposes ; and that while 
property may be destroyed for proper military objects, none 
shall be destroyed in wantonness or malice. 

"Second. That military and naval commanders shall em- 
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ploy as laborers, within and from said States, so many 
persons of African descent as can be advantageously used for 
military or naval purposes, giving them reasonable wages for 
their labor. 

"Third. That, as to both property, and persons of African 
descent, accounts shall be kept sufficiently accurate and in 
detail to show quantities and amounts, and from whom both 
property and such persons shall have come, as a basis upon 
which compensation can be made in proper cases ; and the 
several departments of this government shall attend to and 
perform their appropriate parts toward the execution of these 
orders. " By order of the President. 

"Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War." 

And on the twenty-fifth of July, by proclamation, the Pre- 
dent warned all persons to cease participating in aiding, 
countenancing, or abetting the rebellion, and to return to 
their allegiance, under penalty of the forfeitures and seizures 
provided by an act "to suppress insurrections, to punish 
treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate the property of 
rebels, and for other purposes," approved July 17th, 1862. 
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Earlt in 1862 appeared the following : 

^'Executive Mansion^ Washington, January 2Tth, 1862 

[Presidents General War Order, No. 1.] 

'* Ordered, That the 22d day of February, 1862, be the day 
for a general movement of the land and naval forces of the 
United States against the insurgent forces. 
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** That especially the Army at and aboat Fortresa Moaroef 
the Army of the Potomac, the Army of Weatem Yirginla, the 
Army near MumfordaTille, Eentacky, the Army and Flotilla 
at Cairo, and a Naval force in the Gnlf of MexicOi be ready 
for a movement on that day* 

** That all other forces, both land and naval, with their re- 
spective commanders, obey existing orders for the time, and 
be ready to obey additional orders when dnly given. 

** That the Heads of Departments, and especially the Sec- 
retaries of War and of the Navy, with all their subordinates, 
and the GFeneral-in -chief, with all other commanders and 
subordinates of land and naval forces, will severally be held to 
their strict and full responsibilities for the prompt execution 
of this order. 

''Abraham Lincoln." 

In thus resuming whatever of his constitutional duties as 
Commander-in-chief of the army and navy might have been 
temporarily devolved upon others, and directing immediate 
and energetic aggressive measures, the President only acted 
as the exponent of the popular feeling, which had become 
manifest, of dissatisfaction at the apparently inexcusable want 
of action in military affairs. 

In the West and South-west followed the successful battle 
at Mill Spring, Kentucky ; the capture of Forts Henry and 
Donelson, compelling the evacuation of Nashville, and ridding 
Kentucky of any organized rebel force ; the hardly contested, 
but successful battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, relieving Mis- 
souri, in u great degree ; victory for our arms wrested from 
the jaws of defeat at Sbiloh ; and the occupation of New 
Orleans, giving control of the Mouth of the Mississippi. 

What at the East? — Roanoke Island. 

Touching the movements of the Army of tho Potomac, to 

which the country looked so expectantly for grand results, 

efficiently officered, thoroughly disciplined, and splendidly 

equipped as it was known or supposed to be, the first diffi- 
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eoHy was to fix upon a plan. For the purpose of leading 
the attention of its GFeneral to something like a definite de- 
cision bowerer, the order of January 27th was succeeded by 
the following : 

Executive Mansion^ Washington^ January 31st, 1862. 
Ordered, That all the disposable force of the Army of the 
Potomac, after providing safely for the defence of Washington, 
be formed into an expedition for the immediate object of 
seizing and occupying a point upon the railroad south-west- 
ward of what Is known as Manassas Junction ; all details to 
be in the discretion of the Commander-in-chief, and the expe- 
dition to move before, or on the twenty-second day of Feb- 
ruary next 

''Abraham Lincoln." 

General McClellan objecting to this movement and earnestly 
urging a plan of advance upon Richmond by the Lower Rap- 
pahannock with Urban a as a base, the President addressed 
him the following letter : 

** Executive Mansion, Washington, February 3d, 1862. 
"My Dear Sir: — You and I have distinct and difl'erent 
plans for a movement of the Army of the Potomac ; yours to 
be done by the Chesapeake, up the Rappahannock to Urbana, 
and across land to the terminus of the railroad on the York 
river ; mine to move directly to a point on the railroad south- 
west of Manassas. 

"If you will give satisfactory answers to the following 
questions, I shall gladly yield my plan to yours : 

" First. Does not your plan involve a greatly larger expon 
diture of lime and money than mine ? 

" Second, Wherein is a victory mxn'e certain by your plan 
than mine ? 

" Third. Wherein is a victory more valuable by your plan 
than mine ? 

" Fourth. In fact, would it not be less valuable in this ; 
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that it would break no great liii^ of the enemy's oomuranica- 
tioDS, while mine would t 

" Fifth. Id case of disaster, would not a retreat be more 
diflBcult by jour plan than mine f 

** Yours, truly, A. Lnfoouf. 

" Majob-Genbral McCubllan.^ 

Which plain, practical questions were noTer directly an- 
swered. 

This army being without any organisation into Army Corps, 
the President, on the 8th of March, as a moyement was about 
to be made toward Manassas, issued a peremptory order to 
the Oommanding (General to attend forthwith to such organiza- 
tion, naming the Corps and their Commanders, according to 
seniority of rank. 

On the same day, the President, who hod, against his own 
judgment, yielded the plan for an advance upon Richmond 
which should at the same time cover Washington, wise 
through experience, issued the following : 

** Executive Mansion, Washington, March 8th, 1 862. 

" Obdebed. That no change of the base of operations of 
the Army of the Potomac shall be made without leaving in 
and about Washington such a force as, in the opinion of the 
Oeneral-in-chief and the commanders of Army Corps, shall 
leave said city entirely secure. 

** That no more than two Army Corps (about fifty thousand 
troops) of said Army of the Potomac shall be mored en route 
or a new base of operations until the navigation of the 
Potomac, firom Washington to the Chesapeake Bay, shall be 
freed from the enemy's batteries, and other obstructions, or 
until the President shall hereafter give express permission. 

" That any movement as aforesaid, en roxUe for a new base 
of operations, which may be ordered by the General-in-Chief, 
and which may be intended to move upon Chesapeake Bay, 
BhAW begin to move upon the bay as early as the 18th of 
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March, instant, itnd the Oeneral-in-chiof shall be responsible 
that it mov^es as early as that day. 

"Obdxbsd, That the Army and Na^y cooperate in an 
immediate effort to capture the enemy's batteries upon the 
Potomac between Washington and the Chesapeake Bay. 

"Abraham Lincoln. 

"L. Thomas, Adjutant-CJeneral." . 

Finally — after delays manifold, correspondence volnminons, 
discossions heated, and patience nearly worn threadbare — 
commenced that military movement, which has passed into 
history as the American Peninsular Campaign ; by virtue of 
which, commencing about the middle of March, 1862, a large 
body of finely disciplined troops— their numbers varying, 
according to various accounts, from one hundred thousand 
nine hundred and seventy, to one hundred and twenty-one 
thousand five hundred men — left Alexandria for Richmond, 
via Torktown, and succeeded, after sanguinary battles, swamp 
sickness, severe exposures, and terrible hardships, in return- 
ing (how many of them ?) to Alexandria via Harrison's 
Landing, by about the middle of August, 1862. 

That campaign was the most disastrous drawback of the 
war, not merely in the loss of men, nor in the failure to reacn 
the end aimed at, but mainly in its enervating effect upon 
the supporters of the Government. It was Bull Run over 
again, only immensely magnified, indefinitely prolonged. 
Fortune seemed determined never to favor our Eastern 
braves. 

Into the details of that campaign it is needless to enter 
here. Every schoolboy knows them by heart, so far as they 
are spread upon the record. Equally idle is it to attempt a 
criticism upon the campaign in a military point of view. 
That has been already done to a nauseating extent ; yei will, 
doubtless, continue to be done while the reader lives. 

No details, nor military criticism therefore here. But thai 
President Lincoln may fairly be presented m his relations t«> 
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this campaign, certain obserrations must be made. And this 
is the place to make tbem. 

Conceding to General MoClellan all tbe abilitj, patriotism, 
and bravery which have been claimed for him by his warmest 
admirers, there still remain some unfortunate circumstances 
connected with him, by reason of which — even though he, 
personally, were responsible for no single one of them— -not 
all the ability, patriotism, and bravery of a Napoleon, Tell, 
and Bayard combined, could have secured in his person what 
this country needed for the rooting out of the great rebellion. 

It was unfortunate for him that, at tbe very outset — ^when 
so little was known of him, when he had done so little^ — 
sycophantic flatterers should have exalted him at once into a 
great military chieftain. Peculiarly unfortunate was this, 
considering that the changeable American people were to 
pass upon him and his actions— that people, in their relations 
to their leading men, with their ** Hosannas" to-day and their 
" Crucify himV to-morrow. The sequel of " going up like a 
rocket'' is not generally supposed to be particularly agreeable. 

It was unfortunate for him that the opinion obtained, in tbe 
minds of many, impartial and competent to judge, that, in his 
case, caution had passed the bounds of prudence and run 
mad. There are emergencies when every thing must be 
risked that nothing be lost. 

It was unfortunate for him that be was made the especial 
pet of those individuals who were most clamorous against an 
Administration which, whatever its short comings, every 
candid man knew was earnestly intent upon ending the war 
upon such a basis as could alone, in its judgment, secure 
permanent peace. If a subordinate general could not agree 
with bis superiors, or content himself with matters purely 
military, he should have declined to remain in the service. 

It was unfortunate for him that his especial friends sought, 
in prmt, and public speech, and private conversation, to 
create the impression that the President did not desire that 
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he should succeed, owing to a fear that he might prove 
a f((^rmidable competitor at the next Presidential election. 
Peculiarly unfortunate, when one remembers that this Presi- 
dent had, at the outbreak of the war, put at the head of three 
important military departments three of the most decided of 
his political opponents — Patterson, Butler, and McClellan — 
that no man ever occupied the Presidential chair, unless it be 
its first occupant, who had less selfishness and more disin- 
terestedness in his composition than President Lincoln. 

It was unfortunate for him that such desperate efforts 
were made by his supporters to fasten the responsibility for 
admitted failures upon other parties. This began at Ball's 
Bluff, as has already been noted. The Secretary of War was 
dragged in, as well as the President, in connection with the 
Peninsular Campaign. As to this last, nothing more to the 
point can be adduced than the words of a man, whose honesty 
and truthfulness were known wherever he was known — 
Abraham Lincoln — in a characteristic speech made by him 
lit a Union meeting in Washington, August 6th, 1862, when 
the issue of the campaign was certain : 

*' Fbllow-citizens : — I believe there is no precedent for my 
appearing before you on this occasion ; but it is also true 
that there is no precedent for your being here yourselves, and 
I offer, in justification of myself and of you, that, upon ex- 
amination, I have found nothing in the Constitution against 
it. I, however, have an impression that there are younger 
gl^tlemen who will entertain you better, and better address 
your understanding than I will or could, and therefore I pro- 
pose but to detain you a moment longer. 

" I am very little inclined on any occasion to say any thing 
unless I hope to produce some good by it. The only thing I 
think of just now not likely to be better said by some one else 
is a matter in which we have heard some other persons 
blamed for what I did myself. There has been a very wide- 
spread attempt to have a quarrel between General McCleliim 
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and the Secretary of War. Now, I occupj a position that 
enables me to observe, that at least these two gentlemen are not 
nearly so deep in the qnairel as some pretending to be their 
friends. General McGlellan's attitude is such that, in tba 
very selfishness of his nature, be cannot but wish to be suc- 
cessful, and I hope be will — and the Secretary of War is in 
precisely the same situation. If the military commanders in 
the field cannot be successful, not only the Secretary of War, 
but myself, for the time being the master of them both, can 
not be but failures. I know that General McGlellan wishes 
to be successful, and I know he does not wish it any more 
than the Secretary of War for him, and both of them together 
no more than I wish it. Sometimes we have a dispute about 
how many men General McClellan has had, and those who 
would disparage him say that he has had a very large num- 
ber, and those who would disparage the Secretary of War 
insist that General McClellan has had a very small number. 
The basis for this is, there is always a wide difference, and on 
this occasion perhaps a wider one, between the grand total 
on McClellan's rolls and the men actually fit for duty ; and 
those who would disparage him talk of the grand total on 
paper, and those who would disparage the Secretary of War 
talk of those at present fit for duty. General McClellan has 
sometimes asked for things that the Secretary of War did not 
give him. General McClellan is not to blame for asking 
what he wanted and needed, and the Secretary of War is 
not to blame for not giving when he had none to give. And 
I say here, as far as I know, the Secretary of War has with- 
held no one thing at any time in my power to give him. 
I have no accusation against him. I believe he is a brave 
and able man, and I stand here, as justice requires me to do, 
to take upon myself what has been charged on the Secretary 
of War, as withholding from him. I have talked longer 
than 1 expected to, and now I avail myself of my privilege 
of a&yiDg no more." 
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It was unfortauate for him that the precedents were so 
namerous in American history for making a successful mili- 
tary man President. This most have embarrassed him no 
little, and tempted him into much of that correspondence 
which otherwise he would have avoided. Had it not been 
for these fatal precedents, he, assuredly, would not have 
leisurely seated himself at Harrison's Landing to write to the 
President a lengthy homily on affairs of State at a moment 
when it was doubtful whether he would long have an army 
of which he could be General in command. 

Fioally, it was unfortunate for him that he had not, when 
learning to command, learned also to obey. This would have 
spared himself and the country and the cause several entirely 
superfluous inflictions. 

Whoever would form a correct estimate of President Lin- 
coln's connection with the Peninsular campaign and its 
commander, must bear these facts in mind. Aside from all 
considerations of a purely military nature, they are indis- 
pensable in reaching an unbiassed decision. 

What dogged the heels of this unfortunate campaign must 
be briefly told. Vigorous, orders from Pope, "headquarters 
in the saddle," turned into most melancholy bombast by his 
failure, occasioned either by want of brains or willful lacK of 
co5peration ; a rebel invasion of Maryland ; the battle of 
South Mountain gained under McCIellan ; Antietam, not the 
victory it might have been, for which a ream of reasons were 
given ; the ^thdrawal of the rebels ; Government hard at 
work urging McCIellan to follow ; supersedure of the latter 
by the President, who survived his cabinet in clinging to 
him; appointment of Burnside, much against his wishes; 
another defeat at Fredericksburg; and the Army of the 
Potomac in winter-quarters again. 

Such is the summary in the East for A. D. 1862. 

In the West, the year closed with the opening of the battle 
of Murfreesboro, and Yicksburg still held out against all our 
attempts to take it. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

FBBKDOM TO MILLIONS. 

Trflrane Editorial— Letter to Mr. €kee]^— AnnooDoeiiieDt of the ftnanrtpitfcm ProdanH^ 
tioo— Sospensioivof the Bdbmt O&rpmt in oertahi CMee— Order ftr O h i M i e nce of the 
Sabheth — ^Tbe JloiancipaticMi Prodamatloii. 

An editorial article having appeared In the 2^w York 
Tribune, in the month of August, 1862, in the form of a 
letter addressed to the President, severely criticising his 
action relative to tho question of slavery — a letter written in 
ignorance of the fact that a definite policy had already been 
matured, which would be announced at a suitable moment — 
Mr. Lincoln responded as follows : 

*' Executive Mansion^ Washington, Aug. 22, 1862. 

Hon. Horaoe Greeley — Dear Sir : I have just read yours 
of the 19th, addressed to myself through the New York 
Tribune, If there be in it any statements or assumptions of 
fact which I may know to be erroneous, I do not now and 
here controvert them. If there be in it any inference which 
I may believe to be falsely drawn, I do not now and here 
argue against them. If there be perceptible in it an impatient 
and dictatorial tone, I waive it in deference to an old friend, 
whose heart I have always supposed to be right 

"As to the policy I * seem to be pursuing,' as you say, I 
have not meant to leave any one in doubt 

"I would save the Union. I would save it the shortest 
way under the Constitution. The sooner the National 
authority can be restored, the nearer the Union will be ' the 
Union as it was.' If there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time eave Slavery, I do 
not agree with them. If there be those who would not save 
the Union unless they could at the same time destroy Slavery, 
/ do Dot agree with them My paramount object in thia 
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Straggle 18 to save the UnioD, and is not either to save or 

destroj Slavery. If I coald save the Union without freeing 

any slave, I would do it ; and if I could do it by freeing all 

the slaves, I would do it ; and if I could do it by freeing some 

and leaving others alone, I would also do that. What I do 

about Slavery and the colored race, I do because I believe it 

helps to save this Union; and what I forbear, I forbear 

because I do not believe it would help to save the Union. I 

shall do less whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts 

the cause, and I shall do more whenever I shall believe doing 

more will help the cause. I shall try to correct errors when 

shown to be errors ; and I shall adopt new views so fast as 

they shall appear to be true views. I have here stated my 

purpose according to my view of official duty, and I intend 

no modification of my oft-expressed personal wish that all 

men, every where, could be free. 

"Yours, A. Lincoln." 

What that policy was, every manly heart learned with de- 
light when the following Proclamation appeared, the most 
important state-paper ever penned by any American Presi- 
dent : 

"I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States of 
America, and Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy 
thereof, do hereby proclaim and declare, that hereafter, as 
heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for the object of prac- 
tically restoring the constitutional relation between the United 
States and the people thereof, in those States in which that 
relation is, or may be, suspended or disturbed ; that it is my 
purpose, upon the next meeting of Congress, to again recom- 
mend the adoption of a practical measure tendering pecuniary 
aid to the free acceptance or rejection of all the Slave States, 
so-called, the people whereof may not then be in rebellion 
against the United States, and which States may then have 
voluntarily adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily adopt, the 
immediate or gradual abolishment of slavery within their 
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respective limits, and that the effort to colonize persons of 
African descent, with their consent, upon the continent or 
elsewhere, with the preyiously obtained consent of the gov- 
emment existing there, will be continued ; that on the first 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within 
any State, or any designated part of a State, the people 
whereof shall then be in rebellion against the United States, 

SHALL BE THEN, THENOETOBWABD AND FOBXVER, VBEX, and the 

Executive Government of the United States, including the 
military and naval authority thereof, will recognise and 
maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or 
acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in any efforts 
they may make for their actual freedom ; that the Executive 
will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by proclamation, 
designate the States, and parts of States, if any, in which the 
people thereof respectively shall be in rebellion against 
the United States ; and the fact that any State, or the people 
thereof, shall on that day be in good faith represented in the 
Congress of the United States by members chosen thereto, 
at elections wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such 
State shall have participated, shall, in the absence of strong 
countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that 
such State and the people thereof have not been in rebellion 
against the United States. 

" That attention is hereby called to an act of Congress, 
entitled, 'An act to make an additional article of war,' ap- 
proved March 13, 1862, and which act is in the words and 
figures following : 

" *Be U enacted by the Senate and House of BepreseniaiiveB 
of (he United Staies of America^ in Congress assembled, That 
hereafter the following shall be promulgated as an additional 
Article of War for the government of the Army of the United 
States, and shall be observed and obeyed as such. 

^' 'Aiiicle — . All officers or persons of the military or 
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naral eeryice of the United States, are prohibited from em- 
ploying any of the forces onder their respective commands 
for the purpose of returning fugitives from service or labor 
who may have escaped from any persons to whom such ser- 
vice or labor is claimed to be due ; and any officer who shall 
be found guilty by a court-martial of violating this article 
shall be dismissed from the service. 

*'*8ecHon 2. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
take effect from and after its passage.' 

"Also to the ninth and tenth sections of an act entitled, 
'An act to suppress insurrection, to punish treason and re- 
bellion, to seize and confiscate property of rebels, and lor 
other purposes,' approved July 17, 1862, and which sections 
are in the words and figures following : 

" 'Sedion 9. And be it further enacted, That all slaves of 
persons who shall hereafter be engaged in rebellion against 
the government of the United States, or who shall in any 
way give aid or comfort thereto, escaping from such persons 
and taking refuge within the lines of the army; and all 
slaves captured from such persons or deserted by them, and 
coming under the control of the government of the United 
States, and all slaves of such persons found on (or being 
within) any place occupied by rebel forces and afterwards 
occupied by the forces of the United States, shall be deemed 
captives of war, and shall be forever free of their servitude, 
and not again held as slaves. 

" SecHon 10. And be it further enacted, That no slave 
escaping into any State, Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, from any of the States, shall be delivered up, or in 
any way impeded or hindered of his liberty, except for cnme, 
or some offence against the laws, uuless the person claiming 
said fugitive shall first make oath that the person to whom 
the labor or service of such fugitive is alleged to be due, is 
his lawful owner, and has not been in arms against the United 
States in the present rebellion, nor in any way given aid aai4 
13 
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one might plead ignorance of reBults, if Bach treasonable 
practices should be persisted in : 

" Whebkas, It has become necessary to call into service, not 
only Tolunteers, but also portions of the militia of the States by 
draft, in order to suppress the insurrection existing in the 
United States, and disloyal persons are not adequately re- 
BtraiiMd by the ordinary processes of law from hindering this 
measure, and from, giving aid and comfort in various ways to 
the insurrection : 

" Now, therefore, be it ordered : 

''First. That during the existing insurrection, and as a 
necessary measure for suppressing the same, all rebels and in- 
surgents, their aiders and abettors, within the United States, 
and all persons discouraging volunteer enlistments, resisting 
militia drafts, or guilty of any disloyal practice affordiDg aid 
and comfort to the rebels against the authority of the United 
States, shall be subject to martial law, and liable to trial and 
punishment by courts-martial or military commission. 

" Third. That the writ of habeas corpus is suspended in 
respect to all persons arrested, or who are now, or hereafter 
during the rebellion shall be imprisoned in any fort, camp, 
arsenal, military prison, or other place of confinement, by any 
military authority or by the sentence of any court-martial or 
military commission. 

" In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
, " Done at the City of Washington, this twenty-fourth day of 
September, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-two, and of the Independence of the United 
States the eighty-seventh. 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

*' William H. Sewabd, Secretary of State." 

It would be paying but a poor compliment to the sagacity 
which prompted this proclamation, if one were not oVJLv^g^tA 
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" Whereas, On the twenty-second day of September, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
two, a proclamation was issued by the President of the 
United States, containing, among other things, the following, 
to wit: 

" That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held 
as Blares within any State, or any designated part of a State, 
the people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall be thenceforward and forever free, and 
the Executive Government of the United States, including 
the military and naval authority thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or 
acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in any efforts 
they may make for their actual freedom. 

"That the Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States and parts of 
States, if any, in which the people thereof respectively shall 
then be in rebellion against the United States, and the fact 
that any State, or the people thereof, shall on that day be in 
good faith represented in the Congress of the United States 
by members chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of 
the qualified voters of such State shall have participated, shall, 
in the absence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed 
conclusive evidence that such State and the people thereof 
are not then in rebellion against the United States. 

" Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, by virtue of the power in me vested as Com* 
mander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
in time of actual armed rebellion against the authority and 
Oovemment of the United States, and as a fit and necessary 
war measure for repressing said rebellion, do, on this first 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three, and in accordance with my purpose 
so to do, publicly proclaimed for the full period of otv<^ bins^.- 
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dred dsys from the iaj of the first ftboTe-mentioiied order, 
de«l8:D«te, as the SMes ud parts of SUtea wkereln the 
people thereof respectirelj ars tfaia daj in rebeUion agvos^ 
the United SUtea, the Iblloiting, to wit : Arkansas, Texas, 
Lonislana, except the parishes of St Bernard, Plaqneminea, 
Jefferson, St. John, SL Charles, St. James, Asoeoslon, As- 
sumption, Terre Bonne, Lafourche, St. Maiy, Si HarUn, and 
Orleans, inclnding the dty of New Orleans, Hisaiasippt, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Oeorgia, South Oarolina, North Carolina, and 
Virginia, except the fortj-eigbt countlss deaigoBted as West 
Virginia, and also the counties of Berkeley, Aocomac, North- 
ampton, BliEsbetii Cit7, York, Frinceaa Ann, and Norfolk, 
Including the dties of Norfolk and Port«mnath, and which 
excepted parts are, for the present, left precisely as if thia 
proclamation were not issued. 

"And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, 
I do order and declare that all persons held as slaves within 
said designated States and parts of States are, and hencefor- 
ward shall be free ; and that the Executive Government of 
the United States, including the military and naval authori- 
ties thereof, will recognise and maintain the freedom of siud 
persona. 

"And I bereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be 
free, to abHtain from all violence, unless in necessary self- 
defence, and I recommend to tbem, that in all cases, when 
allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. 

"And I further declare aod make known that such persons 
of suitable condition will be received into the armed service 
of the United States to garrison forts, positlops, stations, and 
otber places, and to man vessels of all sorts in said service. 

"And upon this, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, 
wsrronted by the Constltntioo, upon military neceasity, I 
Invoke the considerate judgment of mankind and the gracious 
favor of Almighty Qod. 
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" In witness whereof, I hare hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

" Done at the city of Washington, this first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, and of the Independence of the United States the 
eighty-seventh. 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

"W. H. Skward, Secretary of State." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LAST SESSION OF THE THIRTY- SEVENTH CONGRESS. 
Bitwaaop of Um Coontry— Oppotitloa to the Admiiiiitimtloa— Praridant's MewafOb. 

Dark days for the friends of freedom in this country were 
those at the close of 1862. Prior to the autumn of that year 
the elections had shown a popular indorsement of the acts of 
the Administration. Then came a change. The three lead- 
ing States— New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania — through 
manifestations and misrepresentations which it is unnecessary 
here to detail, had been induced to give majorities against 
the Government. Not the least singular of the many remark- 
able instances of inconsistency which our political annals 
afford, was furnished in the State first-named, which had 
actually elected a " Peace'' man as its Governor, on the plat- 
form of *' a more vigorous prosecution of the war." 

The failure of the Peninsular Campaign was charged upon 
the President. The war, it was asserted, had been perverted 
from its original purpose. It was no longer waged to pre- 
serve the Union, but to free the slave ; or, in the more 
elegant phraseology of the day, it had become ** a nigger 
war." With the ignorant and unthinking such statemeuU* 
passed as truths. 
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The number of thoie who, never having inretted any prin- 
efple in the straggle, had become tired of the war, had largely 
increased. The expectation of a draft — or a " eonacription,^ 
as it better suited the ol^fecta of the disaffected to term it — 
which was passed at the next aeeaion of Congress, made the 
lukewarm love of many to wax cold. 

Newspapers and stamp-speakers had the hardihood to 
demand peace upon any terms. It was even daimed that an 
opposition majority had been secmred in the lower House of 
the next Congress. Their representatives in the Congress of 
1862 began to re-assume those airs of insolence and defiance 
which they had previously found it convenient to lay aside 
for the time. 

Dark days, indeed, when the Thirty-seventh Congress 
assembled for its last session, on the Ist of December, 1862. 

Yet there was one who never faltered in purpose, however 
discouraging the prospect; one, who, assured that he was 
right, was determined to follow the right, wherever it might 
lead him. And, though his careworn expression aod anxious 
look told plainly how the fearful responsibilities of his office 
weighed upon him, he had ever a cheerful word, a happy 
illustration, a kindly smile, or a look of sympathy for those 
with whom he came in contact 

The essential portions of bis Annual Message on this occa- 
sion are given below : 

** F£UX)W-CITIZKNS OF THE SSNATS AND HOUSX OF BePBB- 

SENTATivxs: — Siucc your last annual assembling, another 
year of health and bountiful harvests has passed. And, 
while it has not pleased the Almighty to bless us with a 
return of peace, we can but press on, guided by the best light 
He gives us, trusting that, in His own good time and wise 

way, all will yet be well 

** If the condition of our relations with other nations is less 
gratify ing than it has usually been at former periods, it is cer- 
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tainly more satisfactory than a nation so unhappily distracted 
as we are, might reasonably have apprehended. In the month 
of June last there were some grounds to expect that the mari- 
time powers which, at the beginning of onr domestic difficul- 
ties, so unwisely and unnecessarily, as we think, recognized 
the insurgents as a belligerent, would soon recede from that 
position, which has proved only less injurious to themselves 
than to our own country. But the temporary reverses which 
afterward befell the National arms, and which were exagge- 
rated by our own disloyal citizens abroad, have hitherto 
delayed that act of simple justice. 

" The civil war, which has so radically changed, for the 
moment, the occupations and habits of the American people, 
has necessarily disturbed the social condition, and affected 
very deeply the prosperity of the nations with which we have 
carried on a commerce that has been steadily increasing 
throughout a period of half a century. It has, at the same 
time, excited political ambitions and apprehensions which 
have produced a profound agitation throughout the civilized 
world. In this unusual agitation we have forborne from 
taking part in any controversy between foreign States, and 
between parties or factions in such States. We have at- 
tempted no propagandism, and acknowledged no revolution. 
But we have left to every nation the exclusive conduct and 
management of its own affairs. Our struggle has been, of 
course, contemplated by foreign nations with reference less 
to its own merits, than to its supposed, and often exaggerated, 
effects and consequences resulting to those nations themselves. 
Nevertheless, complaint on the part of this Oovemment, even 
if it were just, would certainly be unwise. 

" The treaty with Great Britain for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, has been put into operation, with a good prospect 
of complete success. It is an occasion of special pleasure to 
acknowled^ that the execution of it, on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government, has been marked witii ^^^^V^^^'t^Rs^^ 
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for the authority of the United States, and the rights of their 
moral and loyal citicena • • • . 

''Applications ba^e been made to me by many free Ameri- 
cans of African descent to favor their emigration, with a riew 
to such colonisation, as was contemplated in recent acts of 
Congress. Other parties, at home and abroad— some fironi 
interested motives, others npon patriotic considerations, and 
still others influenced by philanthropic sentiments— have sug- 
gested similar measures ; while, on the other hand, several 
of the Spanish- American republics have protested against 
the sending of such colonies to their respective territories. 
Under these circumstances I have declined to move any such 
colony to any State, without first obtaining the consent of its 
Government, with an agreement on its part to receive and 
protect such emigrants in all the rights of Areemen ; and I 
have, at the same time, offered to the several States situated 
within the tropics, or having colonies there, to negotiate with 
them, subject to the advice and consent of the Senate, to favor 
the voluntary emigration of persons of that class to their 
respective territories, upon conditions which shall be equal, 
just, and humane. Liberia and Hayti are, as yet, the only 
countries to which colonists of African descent from here, 
could go with certainty of being received and adopted as 
citizens; and I regret to say such persons, contemplating 
colonization, do not seem so willing to migrate to those 
countries, as to some others, nor so willing as I think their 
interest demands. I believe, however, opinion among them 
in this respect is improving ; and that, ere long, there will 
be an augmented and considerable migration to both tbeso 

countries, from the United States 

"I have favored the project for connecting the United 
States with Europe by an Atlantic telegraph, and a similar 
project to extend the telegraph from San Francisco, to con- 
tact by a Pacific telegraph with the line which is being 
extended across the Russian Empire. 
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** The Tem'tories of the United States, with nnimportant 
exceptions, have remained andisturbed by the civil war; 
and they are exhibiting such evidence of prosperity as justi- 
fies an expectation that some of them will soon be in a 
condition to be organized as States, and be constitutionally 
admitted into the Federal Union. 

''The immense mineral resoarcesof some of those territories 
ought to be developed as rapidly as possible. Every step 
in that direction would have a tendency to improve the 
revenues of the Government, and diminish the burdens of the 
people. It is worthy of your serious consideration whether 
gome extraordinary measures to promote that end can not be 
adopted. The means which suggests itself as most likely to 
be effective, is a scientific exploration of the mineral regions 
in those Territories, with a view to the publication of its 
results at home and in foreign countries — results whicb can 
not fail to be auspicious. 

" The condition of the finances will claim your most 
diligent consideration. The vast expenditures incident to 
the military and naval operations required for the suppression 
of the rebellion, have hitherto been met with a promptitude 
und certainty unusual in similar circumstances ; and the public 
credit has been fully maintained. The continuance of the 
war, however, and the increased disbursements made neces- 
sary by the augmented forces now in the field, demand your 
best reflections as to the best modes of providing the neces- 
sary revenue, without injury to business, and with the least 
possible burdens upon labor. 

" The suspension of specie payments by the banks, soon 
after the commencement of ypur last session, made large 
issues of United States notes unavoidable. In no other way 
could the payment of the troops, and the satisfaction of other 
jost demands, be so economically or so well provided for. 
The judicious legislation of Congress, securing the receiva- 
bility of these notes for loans and lutATual d\x\.\«%^ vbA. 
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orer, would be greatly improved, and the negotiation of new 
loans greatly facilitated by the steady market demand for 
Qoremment bonds which the adoption of the proposed system 
would create. 

" It 18 aa additional recommendation of the measure of 
considerable weight, in my judgment, that it would reconcile 
as far as possible, all existing interests, by the opportunity 
offered to existing institutions to reorganize under the act, 
substituting only the secured uniform national circulation for 
the local and various circulation, secured and unsecured, now 
issued by them. 

" The receipts into the treasury, from all sources, including 
loans, and balance from the preceding year, for the fiscal year 
ending on the 30th June, 1862, were $583,885,247 06, of 
which sum $49,056,397 62 were derived from customs; 
$1,795,331 73 from the direct tax; from public lands, 
$152,203 77 ; from miscellaneous sources, $931,787 64 ; 
from loans in all forms, $529,692,460 50. The remainder, 
$2,257,065 80, was the balance from last year. 

" The disbursements during the same period were for Con- 
gressional, Executive, and Judicial purposes, $5,939,009 29; 
for foreign intercourse, $1,339,710 35 ; for miscellaneous 
expenses, including the mints, loans, post office deficiencies, 
collection of revenue, and other like charges, $14,129,771 50 ; 
for expenses under the Interior Department, $3,102,985 52; 
under the War Department, $394,368,407 36; under the 
Navy Department, $42,674,569 69 ; for interest on public 
debt, $13,190,324 45 ; and for payment of public debt, in 
eluding reimbursement of temporary loan, and redemptions 
$96,096, 922 09 ; making an aggregate of $570,841,700 25, 
and leaving a balance in the treasury on the first day of July, 
1862, of $13,043,546 81. 

"It should be observed that the sum of $96,096,922 09, 
expended for reimbursements and redemption of public debt, 
being included also in the loans made, may be properly 
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deducted, both from receipts and ezpenditaree, learing the 
ftctuel receipts for the year, )48T,T88,894 9T ; aod the ezpen« 
ditures, $474,744,TT8 18. ... . 

** Od the 22d day of September last a prodamatton was 
iasaed by the Executiye, a copy of which is herewith sub- 
mitted. 

" Iq accordance with the purpose expressed in the second 
paragraph of that paper, I now respectfully call your atten- 
tion to what may be called ' compensated emancipation.' 

**A nation may be said to consist of its territoiy, its people 
and its laws. The territory is the only part which is of 
certain dnrability. ' One generation passeth away and another 
generation cometb, but the earth abidetb forever.' It is of 
the first importance to duly consider, and estimate, this erer- 
endoring part. That portion of the earth's surface which is 
owned and inhabited by the people of the United States, is 
well adapted to be the home of one national family ; and it is 
not well adapted for two or more. Its vast extent, and its 
variety of climate and productions, are of advantage, in this 
age, for one people, whatever they might have been in former 
ages. Steam, telegraphs and intelligence have brought these 
to be an advantageous combination for one united people. 

** In the inaugural address I briefly pointed out the total 
inadequacy of disunion, as a remedy for the differences be- 
tween the people of the two sections. I did so in language 
which I can not improve, and which, therefore, I beg to 
repeat : 

" ' One section of our country believes Slavery is rigJUt and 
ought to be extended, while the other believes 'it is wrongs 
and ought not to be extended. This is the only substantial 
dispute. The fugitive slave clause of the Constitution, and 
the law for the suppression of the foreign slave-trade, are each 
as well enforced, perhaps, as any law can ever be in a com- 
munity where the moral sense of the people imperfectly 
iuipports the law itself. The great body of the people 
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abide bj the dry legal obligation in both cases, and a 
few break over in each. This, I think, can not be 
perfectly cared ; and it wonld be worse in both cases after 
the separation of the sections, than before. The foreign 
Blare-trade, now imperfectly snppressed, would be ultimately 
reTived without restriction in one section ; while fugitive 
alaTOB, now only partially surrendered, would not be surren* 
dered at all by the other. 

" ' Physically speaking, we can not separate. We can not 
remove our respective sections from each other, nor build an 
impassable wall between them. A husband and wife may be 
divorced, and go out of the presence, and beyond the reach 
of each other ; but the different parts of our country can not 
do this. They cannot but remain face to face ; and inter* 
course, either amicable or hostile, must continue between 
them. Is it possible, then, to make that intercourse more 
advantageous, or more satisfactory, after separation than 
before^ Can aliens make treaties easier than friends can 
make laws f Can treaties be more faithfully enforced between 
aliens, than laws can among friends ? Suppose you go to 
war, you can not fight always ; and when, after much loss on 
both sides, and no gain on either, you cease fighting, the 
identical old qu?otions, as to terms of intercourse, are again 
upon you. 

'"There is no line, straight or crooked, suitable for a 
National boundary, upon which to divide. Trace through, 
from east to west, upon the line between the free and slave 
country, and we shall find a little more than one-third of its 
length are rivers, easy to be crossed, and populated, or soon 
to be populated, thickly, upon both sides ; while nearly all its 
remaining length are merely surveyors' lines, over which 
people may walk back and forth without any consciousness 
of their presence. No part of this line can be made any more 
difficult to pass, by writing it down on paper, or parchment^ 
as a national boundary. The fact of separation, if it comes^ 
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gives up, on tbe part of the seceding, the fog^tiye slave claose, 
aloDg ii^itb all other constitational obligations upon the section 
seceded from, while I should expect no treaty stipulation 
woald ever be made to take its place. 

" But there is another difficulty. The great interior region, 
bounded east by the AUeghanies, north by the British Do- 
minions, west by the Bocky Mountains, and south by the 
line along which the culture of com and cotton meets, and 
which includes part of Yirginia, part of Tennessee, all of 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Michig^, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, and The territories of 
Dakota, Nebraska, and part of Colorado, already has above 
ten millions of people, and will have fifty million within fifty 
years, if not prevented by any political folly or mistake. It 
contains more than one-third of the country owned by tbe 
United States — certainly more than one million of square 
miles. Once half as populous as Massachusetts already is, it 
would have more than seventy-five millions of people. A 
glance at the map shows that, territorially speaking, it is the 
great body of the Republic. The other parts are but margi- 
nal borders to It ; the magnificent region sloping west from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, being the deepest, and 
also the richest, in undeveloped resources. In the production 
of provisions, grains, grasses, and all which proceed from 
them, this great interior region is naturally one of the most 
jmnortant in the world. Ascertain from the statistics the 
small proportion of the region which has, as yet, been brought 
into cultivation, and also the large and rapidly increasing 
amount of its products, and we shall be overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of the prospect presented. And yet this 
region has no sea-coast, touches no ocean any where. As 
part of one nation, its people now find, and may forever find, 
their way to Europe by New York, to South America and 
Africa by New Orleans, and to Asia by San Francisco. But 
ifepante our common country into two nations, as designed 
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bj the present rebellion, and every man of this great interior 
regpion is thereby cut off from some one or more of these 
oatlets, not, perhaps, by a physical barrier, bat by embarrass- 
ing and onerous trade regulations. 

"And this is true, wherever a dividing or boundary line 
may be fixed. Place it between the now free and slave 
country, or place it south of Kentucky, or north of Ohio, and 
atill the truth remains, that none south of it can trade to any 
port or place north of it, and none north of it can trade to any 
port or place south of it, except upon terms dictated by a 
government foreign to them. These outlets, east, west, and 
souUi, are indispensable to the well-being of the people in- 
habiting, and to inhabit, this vast interior region. Which of 
the three may be the best, is no proper question. All are 
better than either ; and all, of right, belong to that people, and 
to their successors forever. True to themselves, they will not 
ask where a line of separation shall be, but will vow, rather, 
that there shall be no such line. Nor are the marginal regions 
less interested in these communications to, and through 
them, to the great outside world. They, too, and each of 
them, must have access to this Egypt of the West, without 
paying toU at the crossing of any National boundary. 

" Our National strife springs not from our permanent part ; 
not from the land we inhabit ; not from our National home- 
stead. There is no possible severing of this, but would mul- 
tiply, and not mitigate, evils among us. In all its adaptations 
and aptitudes, it demands union, and abhors separation, in 
ilftct^ it would, ere long, force reunion, however much of blood 
and treasure the separation might have cost. 

" Our strife pertains to ourselves — ^to the passing genera- 
tions of men ; and it can, without convulsion, be hushed for- 
ever with the passing of one generation. 

** In this view, I recommend the adoption of the following 
resolution and articles amendatory to the Constitution of the 
United States: 
U 
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"Besolved by the Senate and JBbuBe of Bepre$eniaHve9 of 
the United States of America in Congreee a eeem bled, (two- 
tbirds of both Houses concurring,) That the (bllowing artides 
be proposed to tbe Legislatures (or eonTenUons) of the aeye- 
ral States as amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, all or any of which articles, when ratified by three- 
fourths of the said Legislatures (or conventions), to be Talid 
as part or parts of the said Constitution, via. : 

'* Article — . Every State, wherein Slavery now exista, 
which shall abolish tbe same therein, at any time, or times, 
before tbe first day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand and nine hundred, shall receive compensation from 
the United States as follows, to wit : 

" Tbe President of tbe United States shall deliver, to every 
Buch States, bonds of the United States, bearing interest at 

the rate of per cent per annum, to an amount equal to 

the aggregate sum of for each slave shown to 

have been therein, by tbe eighth census of the United States, 
said bonds to be delivered to such State by installments, or in 
one parcel, at the completion of the abolishment, accordingly 
as the same shall have been gradual, or at one time, within 
such State ; and interest shall begin to run upon any such 
bond, only from tbe proper time of its delivery as aforesaid. 
Any State, having received bonds as aforesaid, and afterward 
re-introducing or tolerating slavery therein, shall refund to 
the United States the bonds so received, or the value thereof, 
and all interest paid thereon. 

** Article — . All slaves who shall have enjoyed actual 
Areedom by the chances of the war, at any time before tbe 
end of the rebellion, shall be forever free ; but all owners of 
Buch, who shall not have been disloyal, shall be compensated 
for them, at the same rates as is provided for States adopting 
abolishment of slavery, but in such way, that no slave shall 
be twice accounted for. 

'*j4riicle — Congress may appropriate money, and othei- 
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wise proTide for colonizing free colored persons, with their 
own consent, at any place or places without the United 
SUtes. 

" I beg indalgence to discuss these proposed articles at some 
length. Without slavery, the rebellion could never have ex- 
isted ; without slavery, it could not continue. 

''Among the friends of the Union, there is great diversity 
of sentimeDt, and of policy, in regard to slavery, and the 
African race among us. Some would perpetuate slavery; 
some would abolish it suddenly, and without compensation ; 
some would abolish it gradually, and with compensation ; 
some would remove the freed people from us, and some 
would retain them with us ; and there are yet other minor diver- 
sities. Because of these diversities, we waste much strength 
in struggles amoug ourselves. By mutual concession we 
should* harmonize, and act together. This would be com- 
promise ; but it would be compromise among the friends, and 
not with the enemies of the Union. These articles are in- 
tended to embody a plan of such mutual concessions. If the 
plan shall be adopted, it is assumed that emancipation will 
follow, at least in several of the States. 

"As to the first article, the main points are : first, the 
emancipation ; secondly, the length of time for consummating 
it — thirty-seven years ; and thirdly, the compensation. 

** The emancipation will be unsatisfactory to the advocates 
of perpetual slavery ; but the length of time should greatly 
mitigate their dissatisfaction. The time spares both races 
from the evils of sudden derangement — in fact, from the 
necessity of any derangement — while most of those whose 
habitual course of thought will be disturbed by the measure, 
will have passed away before its consummation. They will 
never see it Another class will hail the prospect of emanci- 
pation, but will deprecate the length of time. They will feel 
that it gives too little to the now living slaves. But it really 
gives them much. It saves them from the vagrant deaUt^tiVv^ 
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which must largely attend immediate emandpatiion in local- 
ities where their numbers are Terjr great ; and it girea the 
inspiring assorance that their posterity shall be free forerer. 
The plan leaves to each State, choosing to act under ft, to 
abolish slavery now, or at the end of the centary, or at any 
intermediate time, or by degrees extending oyer the whole 
or^any part of the period ; and it obliges no two States to 
proceed alike. It also proTides for compensation, and, gen- 
erally, the mode of making it This, it wonld seem, mnst 
further mitigate the dissatisfaction of those who foror perpet- 
ual slavery, and especially of those who are to receive the 
compensation. Doubtless, some of those who are to pay, and 
not to receive, will object. Yet the measure is both just and 
economical. In a certain sense, the liberation of slaves is the 
destruction of property — property acquired by descent, or by 
purchase, the same as any other property. It is no less true 
for having been often said, that the people of the South are 
not more responsible for the original introduction of this 
property, than are the people of the North ; and when it is 
remembered how unhesitatingly we all use cotton and sugar, 
and share the profits of dealing in them, it may not be quite 
safe to say, that the South has been more responsible than the 
North for its continuance. If, then, for a common object, this 
property is to be sacrificed, is it not just that it be done at a 
common charge f 

"And if, with less money, or money more easily paid, we 
can preserve the benefits of the Union by this means, than we 
can by the war alone, is it not also economical to do it ? Let 
us consider it then. Let us ascertain the sum we have ex- 
pended in the war since compensated emancipation was pro- 
posed last March, and consider whether, if that measure had 
been promptly accepted, by even some of the slave States, the 
same sum would not have done more to close the war, than 
has been otherwise done. If so, the measure would save 
money, and, in that view, would be a prudent and economical 
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measure. Certainly it is not bo easy to pay something as it 
is to pay nothing; bat it is easier to pay a large sam, than it 
is to pay a larger one. And it is easier to pay any sum 
when we are able, than it is to pay it before we are able. 
The war requires large sums, and requires them at once. 
The aggregate sum necessary for compensated emancipation, 
of course, would be large. But it would require no ready 
cash ; nor the bonds even, any faster than the emancipation 
progresses. This might not, and probably would not, close 
before the end of the thirty-seven years. At that time we 
shall probably have a hundred millions of people to share the 
burden, instead of thirty-one millions, as now. And not only 
so, but the increase of our population may be expected to 
continue for a long time after that period, as rapidly as be- 
fore ; because our territory will not have become full. I do 
not state this inconsiderately. At the same ratio of increase 
which we have maintained, on an average, from our first 
National census, in 1790, until that of 1860, wo should, in 
1900, have a population of one hundred and three million, two 
hundred and eight thousand, four hundred and fifteen. And 
why may we not continue that ratio far beyond that period f 
Our abundant room — our broad National homestead — ^is our 
ample resource. Were our territory as limited as are the 
British Isles, very certainly our population could not expand 
as stated. Instead of receiving the foreign bom, as now, we 
should be compelled to send part of the native bom away. 
But such is not our condition. We have two millions nine 
hundred and sixty-three thousand square miles. Europe has 
three millions and eight hundred thousand, with a population 
averaging seventy-three and one third persons to the square 
mile. Why may not our country, at some time, average as 
many 7 Is it less fertile 7 Has it more waste surface, by 
mountains, rivers, lakes, deserts, or other causes 7 Is it in- 
ferior to Europe in any natural advantage 7 If, then, we are. 
at some time, to be as populous as Europe, how %c^Q\it k3K 
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to when this may he, we can judge by the past sad the pres- 
ent , tis to when it will he, if ever, depends much on whether 
we maintain the Union. Several of oar States are already 
above the average of Europe — seventy-three and a third to 
the square mile. Massachusetts has one hundred and fifty- 
seven ; Rhode Island, one hundred and thirty-three ; Connec- 
ticut, ninety -nine ; New York and New Jersey, each, eighty. 
Also two other great States, Pennsylvania and Ohio, are not 
far below, the former having sixty-three and the latter fifty- 
nine. The States already above the European average, ex- 
cept New York, have increased in as rapid a ratio, since 
passing that point, as ever before ; while no one of them is 
equal to some other parts of our country, in natural capacity 
for sustaining a dense population. 

" Taking the nation in the aggregate, and we find its pop- 
ulation and ratio of increase, for the several decennial periods, 
to be as follows : 

1190 3,929,82T 

1800 5,305,937 35. 02 per cent ratio of increase. 

1810 7,239,814 36.45 

1820 9,638,131 33.13 " " 

1830 12,866,020 33.49 " " 

1840 17,069,453 32.67 " " 

1850 23,191,876 35.87 " " 

1860 31,443,790 35.58 " " 

" Tbis^shows an av.erage decennial increase of ,34.60 per 
cent, in population through the seventy years from our first 
to our last census yet taken. It is seen that the ratio of in- 
crease, at one of these seven periods, is either two per cent, 
below, or two per cent, above, the average, thus showing how 
indexible, and, consequently, how reliable, the law of increase, 
in our case is. Assuming that it will continue, gives the fol- 
lowing results : 

1870 42,423,341 

1880 56,967»216 
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1890 T6,6Yt,8t3 

1900 103,208,415 

1910 138,918,626 

1920 186,984,335 

1930 251,680,914 

" These figures show that our country may be as popu- 
lous as Europe now is, at some point between 1920 and 1930 
— say about 1925 — our territory, at seventy-three and a third 
persons to the square mile, being the capacity to contain 
217,186,000. 

''And we voill reach this, too, if we do not ourselves relin- 
quish the chance, hy the folly and evil of disunion, or by long 
and exhausting war, springing Arom the only great element 
of National discord among us. While it can not be foreseen 
exactly how much one huge example of secession, breeding 
lesser ones indefinitely, would retard population, civilization, 
and prosperity, no one can doubt that the extent of it would 
be very great and injurious. 

*' The proposed emancipation would shorten the war, per- 
petuate peace, insure this increase of population, and propor- 
tionately the wealth of the country. With these, we should 
pay all the emancipation woald cost, together with our other 
debt, easier than we should pay our other debt, without it 
If we had allowed our old National debt to run at six per 
cent, per annum, simple interest, from the end of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle until to-day, without paying any thing on 
either principal or interest, each man of us would owe le^s 
upon that debt now, than each man owed upon it then; and 
this because our increase of men, through the whole period, 
has been greater than six per cent. ; has run faster than the 
interest upon the debt. Thus, time alone relieves a debtor 
nation, so long as its population increases faster than unpaid 
interest accumulates on its debt 

" This fact would be no excuse for delaying pa3rment of 
what is justly due ; but it shows the great importance of tluM 
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in this coDnection — ^the gnaX BdvuiUge of ft policy b; which 
we shkll not hare to paj ontil we anmlMr a handred milliooB, 
what, by a different poli<7, we would bftre to pay now, when 
we Dumber but thirty-one millions. In a word, it shows that 
a dollar will be much harder to pay (br the war, than will be 
a dollar for emancipatioo on the proposed plan. And then the 
latter will cost no blood, no preciona life. It will be a saving 
of both. 

"Ab to the second article, I think it wonid be impracticable 
to return to bondf^ the class of persons therein contem- 
plated. Some of them, doabtlees, In the property sense, be- 
long to loyal owners ; u>d hence, prorielon is made in this 
article for compensating such. 

" The third article relates to the future or the freed people. 
It does not oblige, bat merely anthorizes, Congress to aid id 
colonizing such as may conaent. This ought not to be re- 
garded u objectionable, on the one hand, or on the other, in 
so much as it comes to nothing, unless by the mutual consent 
of the people to be deported, and the American voters, 
through their representatives in Congress. 

" I can not malce it better known tfaan it already is, that I 
strongly favor colonisation. And yet I wish to Hay there is 
an objection urged against free colored persons remaining in 
the country, which is largely imaginary, if not sometimes 
malicious. 

" It is insisted that their presence would injure, and dis- 
place white labor and white laborers. If there ever could be 
a proper time for mere catch arguments, that time surely is 
not now. In tjmes like the present, men should utter nothinif 
for which they would not willingly be responsible through 
time and in eternity. Is it true, then, that colored people can 
displace any more white labor by being free, than by remain 
ing slaves ? If they stay in their old places, they jostle no 
white laborers; If they leave their old places, they leave them 
open to whU0 laborers. Logically, there in neither more nor 
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less of it Emancipation, even without deportation, would, 
probably enhance the wages of white labor, aod, very surely, 
would not reduce them. Thus, the customary amount of 
labor would still have to be performed ; the freed people 
would surely not do more than their old proportion of it, and 
very probably, for a time, would do less, leaving an increased 
part to white laborers, bringing their labor into greater demand? 
and, consequently, enhancing the wages of it With deporta- 
tion, even to a limited extent, enhanced wages to white 
labor is mathematically certain. Labor is like any other 
commodity in the market — increase the demand for it, and 
you increase the price of it. Reduce the supply of black 
labor, by colonizing the black laborer out of the country, and, 
by precisely so much you increase the demand for, and wages 
of, white labor. 

"But it is dreaded that the freed people will swarm foith, 
and cover the whole land. Are they not already in the land ? 
Will liberation make them any more numerous? Equally 
distributed among the whites of the whole country, and there 
would be but one colored to seven whites. Could the one, in 
any way, greatly disturb the seven ? There are many com- 
munities now, having more than one free colored person to 
seven whites ; and this without any apparent consciousness 
of evil from it The District of Columbia, and the States of 
Maryland and Delaware, are all in this condition. The Dis- 
trict has more than one free colored to six whites ; and yet, 
in its frequent petitions to Congress, I believe it has never 
presented the presence of free colored persons as one of its 
grievances. But why should emancipation South send the 
freed people North ? People, of any color, seldom run, unless 
there be something to run from. Heretofore^ colored people, 
to some extent, have flod North from bondage; and now, 
perhaps, from both bondage and destitution. *But if gradual 
emancipation and deportation be adopted, they will have 
neither to flee from. Their old masters will give them wages, 
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At Imat nnUI new laborers c&n be prooared ; and the freed 
meD, in tarn, will gladl; gire their IMior tor tiie w>gw, till 
new faomee cen be found for them, in congeniel diinee, and 
with people of tbeir own blood and nee. This proposition 
can be trusted on the mntual interesta Involved. And, In any 
event, can not the North decide for itself, whether to receive 
themf 

"Again, aa practice proves more than theory, In any case, 
has there been any irmpUim of colored people northward, 
because of the abolishment of slavery in this District last 
aprins f 

" What I have said of the proportion of free colored per- 
sons to the whites, in the District, is from the censne of 
1860, having no reference to persons called contralMndB, nor 
to those made free by the Act of Congress abolishing ilavery 
here. 

" The plan consisting of these articles Is recommended, not 
but that a restoration of the National aatbority wonld be 
accepted without its adoption. 

" Nor will the war, nor proceedings under the proclamation 
of September 2Sd, 1863, be stayed tMcanse of the recom- 
mendation of this plan. Ite timely adoption, I doubt not, 
would bring restoration, and thereby stay l>oth. 

"And, notwithstanding this plan, the recommendation that 
Oongress provide by law for compensating any State which 
may adopt emancipation, before this plan shall have been 
acted npon, is hereby earnestly renewed. Such would be 
only an advance part of the plan, and the same argumeois 
ipply to both. 

" This plan is recommended as a means, not in ezclneion 
of, but in addition to, all others for restoring and preaerviog 
the NaUonal authority throughout the Union. The subject 
Is presented exclusively in its economical aspect The plan 
would, I am confident, secure peace more speedily, and main- 
tata it more permanently, than can be done by (brce alone ; 
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while all it woald cost, coasidering amouats, and manner of 
payment, and times of payment, would be easier paid than 
will be the additional cost of the war, if we rely solely upon 
force. It is much — very much — that it would cost no blood 
At alL 

" The plan is proposed as permanent constitutional law. 
It cannot become such without the concurrence of, first, two- 
thirds of Congress, and, afterward, three-fourths of the States. 
The requisite three-fourths of the States, will necessarily in* 
dude Be Fen of the slave States. Their concurrence, if 
obtained, will give assurance of their severally adopting eman- 
cipation, at no very distant day, upon the new constitutional 
terms. This assurance would end the struggle now, and save 
the Union forever. 

*' I do not forget the gravity which should characterize a 
paper addressed to the Congress of the nation, by the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation. Nor do I forget that some of you 
are my seniors ; nor that many of you have more experience 
than I, in the conduct of public affairs. Yet I trust that, in 
view of the great responsibility resting upon me, you will 
perceive no want of respect to yourselves, in any undue 
earnestness I may seem to display. 

** Is it doubted, then, that the plan I propose, if adopted, 
would shorten the war, and thus lessen its expenditure 
of money and of blood ? Is it doubted that it would restore 
the national authority and national prosperity, and perpetuate 
both indefinitely ? Is it doubted that we here — Congress and 
Executive — can secure its adoption ? Will not the good 
people respond to a united and earnest appeal from us ? Can 
we, can they, by any other means, so certainly or so speedily 
assure these vital objects f We can succeed only by concert 
It is not, ' Can any of us imagine better V but, ' Can we ali 
do better ? Object whatsoever is possible, still the question 
recurs, ' Can wo do better V The dogmas of the quiet past 
are inadequate to the stormy present The occasion is piled 
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high with difficulty, and we must rise with the occasion. As 
our case is new, so we mast think anew, and act anew. We 
must disinthrall ourselves, and then we shall save our 
country. 

** Fellow-citizens, toe can not escape history. We of this 
Congress and this Administration, will be remembered in 
spite of ourselves. No personal significance, or insignifi- 
cance, can spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass, will light us down, in honor or 
dishonor, to the latest generation. We say we are for the 
Union. The world will not forget that we say this. 'We 
know how to save the Union. The world knows we do 
know how to save it We — even we here — hold the power, 
and bear the responsibility. In gimng freedom to the slave, 
we assure freedom to the free — honorable alike in what we 
give and what we preserve. We shall nobly save, or meanly 
lose, the last best hope of earth. Other means may succeed ; 
this could not fail. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, 
just — a way which, if followed, the world will forever 
applaud, and Gk)d must forever bless. 

Dec. 1, 1862. "Abraham Lincoln." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE TIDS TURNED. 



Billitary Saocessee — ^FftTorable Elections — Emancipation Policy— Letter to Manchestw 
(England) Workingmen— ProolamaUon for a National Fast— Letter to Erastna Oomin^-* 
Letter to a Oommlttee on recalllDg Vallandigham. 

It bad been decreed by a kind Providence that the year 
1863 was to mark a turn in the almost unbroken line of 
reverses which the Union army had experienced for some 
ttme pnriouB, 
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Tme, Hooker, who bad superseded Biiruside in command 
of the Armj of the Potomac, had been signally repulsed at 
CbaDcellorsville ; but this was more than compensated by the 
decided victory achieved by the same troops, under Meade, 
over the rebels at Glettysburg. Orant, by the capture of 
Vicksburg, and the surrender of Port Hudson, which was the 
inevitable result, had opened the Mississippi to the Gulf, and 
completely severed the bastard confederacy. We moreover 
secured East Tennessee, and by the victories of Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridge, and the repulse of a rebel 
attempt to retake Knoxville, paved the way for an offensive 
movement into the vitals of Georgia. 

The sober, second thought of the people was manifest. 
Yallandigham in Ohio, who for his treasonable practices had 
been tried by Burnside's order, convicted, and ordered South 
to his friends, but who had been suffered to return via Canada, 
and was put forward as the exponent of '^ Democracy" in 
Ohio, was shelved by some one hundred thousand majority. 
Pennsylvania, likewise, more than redeemed herself. In fact 
every loyal State — except New Jersey — showed decided 
majorities for the Administration. 

In this election, be it remembered, the emancipation policy 
of the President had entered largely as an element of discus- 
sion ; and the results were the more gratifying as it estab- 
lished conclusively, that however unfavorable early indica- 
tions might have been, the g''eat pulse of the people beat in 
unison with freedom for man as man. If in a contest like 
that in which the nation was then engaged, all merely merce • 
nary considerations could be overlooked, deep-rooted preju- 
dices mastered, and long withheld rights cheerfully granted, 
there would be, indeed, strong grounds to hope for the 
progress of our race. 

At the beginning of the year, the President received a 
gratifying evidence of the appreciation in which his efforts for 
freedom were held, in a testimonial of sympathy aad c<^yv&« 
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deuce from the workingmen of Maocbeater, England ; to 
which address be made th« following reply : 

" Execviioe JTannon, Washington, Jannarf 19, 1863. 

"To THE WoRKiNaHEir OT MANCHESTER: — I bave the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of the address and resolti' 
tioDS which you sent me on the eve of the new year. 

" When i came, on the 4th of March, 1861, through a free 
and constitution a] election, to preside in the Oovemmeot of 
the United States, the country was found at the verge of 
civil war. Whatever might have been the cause, or whose- 
soever the fault, one duty, paramonat to all others, was 
before me, namely, to maintain and preserve at once the Con- 
etiiution and the integrity of the Federal Kepublic. A con- 
scientious purpose to perform this duty is the key to all the 
measures of administration which bave been, and to all 
which wiil hereafter be pursued. Under our frame of govern- 
ment and my official oath, I could not depart from this 
purpose if I would. It is not always in the power of 
governments to enlarge or restrict the scope of moral resalts 
which follow the policies that they may deem it necessary, 
for the public safety, from time to time to adopt. 

" I have understood well that the duty of self-preservstion 
rests solely vrith the American people. But I have, at the 
same time, been aware that the favor or disfavor of foreign 
nations might have a material influence in enlarging and pro- 
longing the struggle with disloyal men in which the country 
if> engaged. A fair examination of history has seemed to 
authorize a belief that the past action and influences of the 
United States were generally regarded as having been bene- 
hcial toward mankind. I have, therefore, reckoned upon the 
forbearance of nations. Circamstances — to some of which 
yiiu kindly allude — induced me especially to expect that, if 
jnstice and good faith should be practised by the United 
Statea, they would encounter no hostile influence on the part 
i/f Great Britain. It is now & pleasant duty to acknowledga 
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the demonstration you have given of your desire that a spirit 
of peace and amity toward this coantry may prevail in the 
councils of yonr Queen, who is respected and esteemed in 
your own country only more than she is by the kindred nation 
which has its home on this side of the Atlantia 

" I know, and deeply deplore, the su£ferings which the 
workingmen at Manchester, and in all Europe, are called to 
endure in this crisis. It has been often and studiously 
represented that the attempt to overthrow this Government, 
which was built upon the foundation of human rights, and to 
substitute for it one which should rest exclusively on the 
basis of human slavery, was likely to obtain the favor of 
Europe. Through the action of our disloyal citizens, the 
workingmen of Europe have been subjected to severe trial, 
for the purpose of forcing their sanction to that attempt 
Under these circumstances, I can not but regard your decisive 
utterances upon the question as an instance of sublime Chris- 
tian heroism, which has not been surpassed in any age or in 
any country. It is indeed an energetic and reinspiring as- 
surance of the inherent power of truth, and of the ultimate 
and universal triumph of justice, humanity and freedom. I 
do not doubt that the sentiments you have expressed will be 
sustained by your great nation ; and, on the other hand, I 
have no hesitation in assuring you that they will excite ad- 
miration, esteem, and the most reciprocal feelings of friend- 
ship among the American people. I hail this interchange of 
sentiment, therefore, as an augury ihat, whatever else may 
happen, whatever misfortune may befall your country or my 
own, the peace and friendship which now exist between the 
two nations will be, as it shall be my desire to make them, 
perpetual. Abraham Lincoln." 

On the 30th of March the following proclamation was 
issued in pursuance of a request to that effect from the 
Senate : 

Wherias, The Senate of the United 8UtA«^ dA'c^^VV^ 
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recogDiziDg; the supreme BQthoritf and jost gorernme&t of 
Almighty Ood in all the affairs of meo and of oations, bas by 
a resolution requested the Fresideot to designate aad set 
apart a day for National prayer and humiliatioo ; 

"And whereas. It is the duty of nations, as well as of 
men, to own their dependence upon the overruling power of 
God, to confess their sins and transgressions in bumble sorrow, 
yet with assured hope that genuine repentance will lead to 
mercy and pardon, and to recognise tfae sublime tratb an- 
nounced in the Holy Scriptures, and proven by all history, 
that those oations only are blessed whose Qod is the Lord ; 

"And, insomuch as we know that, by bis Divine law, 
nations, like individuals, are subjected to punishments and 
chastisements in this world, may we not justly fear that the 
awful calamity of civil war, which now desolates the land, 
may be but a punishment inflicted upon us for our presumptu- 
ous sins, to the needful end of our National reformation as a 
whole people ? We have been the recipients of the choicest 
bounties of Heaven. We have been preserved, these many 
years, in peace and prosperity. We have grown in numbers, 
wealth and power, as no other nation bas ever grown. But 
we have forgotten God., We have forgotten the gracious 
hand which preserved us in peace, and multiplied and en- 
riched and strengthened us; and we have vainly imagined, in 
the deceitfulness of our hearts, that all these blessings were 
produced by some superior wisdom and virtue of our own. 
Intosijstei wifa unbroltcn success, we have become too self- 
sufficient to feel the necessity of redeeming and preserving 
grace, too proud to pray to the God that made us ! 

" It behooves us, then, to humble ourselves before tha 
offended Power, to confess our National sins, and to pray for 
clemency and forgiveness. 

" Now, therefore, in compliance with the request, and fully 
concurring in the views of the Senate, I do, by this my pro- 
ei*ta»tioOf designate kod aet apart Thuraday, the tbirtaenth 
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dftjT of April, 1868, as a day of NatioDal bumiliaiion, fasting 
and fHrayer. And I do hereby request all the people to 
abBtaiQ on that day from their ordinary secalar pursaits, and 
to unite, at their several places of public worship aad their 
respective homes, in keeping the day holy to the Lord, and 
deroted to the humble discharge of the religious duties proper 
to that solemn occasion. 

''All this being done in sincerity and truth, let us then 
test humbly in the hope, authorised by the Divine teachings, 
that the united cry of the Nation will be heard on high, and 
answered with blessings, no less than the pardon of our 
National sins, and restoration of our now divided and suffer- 
ing country to its former happy condition of unity and peace. 

** In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
eaused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

" Done at the City of Washington, on this thirtieth day of 

March, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 

and sixty-three, and of the Independence of the United States 

the eighty-seventh. 

By the President : ** Abraham Lincoln. 

WiLUAM H. Skward, Secretary of State. " 



it 
it 



The following letter, which belongs in this place, will ex- 
plain itself: 

"ExeciUive Mansion^ Washington, June 18th, 1868. 

** Hon. Erastus Corning and others — Gentlemen : — Your 
letter of May 19th, inclosing the resolutions of a public meet- 
ing held at Albany, New York, on the 16th of the same 
month, was received several days ago. 

** The resolutions, as I understand them, are resolvable into 
two propositions — first, the expression of a purpose to sustain 
the cause of the Union, to secure peace through victory, and 
to support the Administration in every constitutional and 
lawful measure to suppress the rebellion ; and, secondly, a 
15 
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decUraliou of cenenre npOD th« AdminiatntlOD for sappoMd 
nncouBtitutional actiou, saoh w the nuAittg of milltM? amsti. 
And from the two propoBitioDS m third It dedooad, whiefa K 
that the gentlemeo composing the meeUog «ro nBolrad on 
doJDg their part to muntaio our common OoTflmment and 
couDtiy, despite the folly or wickedne§a, h thej maj era- 
ceive, of any Admintstnttlon. This position la sinineDtlf 
patriotic, aad as such I thank the meeting and eongratnlats 
the nation for iL Mj own purpose ia tike sams ; so ttttX tbs 
meeting and myself have a common olject, and can have no 
dilference, except in the choice of means or measures for 
eCTectiog that object 

"And here I ought to close this paper, and would close it, if 
there were no apprehension that mora injurious consequences 
than any merely personal to myself might follow the censures 
systematically cast upon me for doing what, in my riew of 
duty, I could not forbear. The resolutioos promise to sup- 
port me in every constitutional and lawful measure to sup- 
prcBS the rebellion, and I have not knowingly employed, nor 
shall knowingly employ, any other. But the meeting, by 
their resolutions, assert and argue that certain military 
arrests and proceedings following them, for which I am ulti- 
mately responsible, are unconstitutional. I think they are 
not. The resolutions quote from the Constitution the defini- 
tion of treason, and also the limiting safeguards and giiaran- 
tiea therein provided for the citizen on trial for treason, and 
on his being held to answer for capital, or otherwise infamous 
crimes ; and in criminal prosecutions, his right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury. They proceed to re- 
solve, ' that these safeguards of the rights of the citizen 
against the pretensions of arbitrary power were intended 
more espedallt/ for his protection in times of civil commo- 
tion.' 

"And, apparently to demonstrata the proposiUon, tbo 
reaolatioaa proceed : ' They were secored substantially to tbo 
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English people after years of protracted civil war, and were 
"adopted into our Constitution at the close of the Revolution.' 
Would Dot the demonstration have been better if it could have 
been truly said that these safeguards had been adopted and 
Applied durifig the civil wars and during our Revolution, in- 
stead of after the one and at the close of the other f I, too, 
am devotedly for them after civil war, and before civil war, 
and at all times, ' except when, in cases of rebellion or inva- 
sion, the public safety may require' their suspension. The 
resolutions proceed to tell us that these safeguards 'have 
stood the test of seventy-six years of trial, under our repub- 
lican system, under circumstances which show that, while 
they constitute the foundation of all free government, they 
are the elements of the enduring stability of the Repub- 
lic' No one denies that they have so stood the test up to the 
beginning of the present rebellion, if we except a certain oc- 
currence at New Orleans; nor does any one question that 
they will stand the same test much longer after the rebellion 
closes. But these provisions of the Constitution have no ap- 
plication to the case we have in hand, because the arrests 
complained of were not made for treason — that is, not for ths 
treason defined in the Constitution, and upon conviction of 
which the punishment is death — nor yet were they made to 
hold persons to answer for any capital or otherwise infamous 
crimes ; nor were the proceedings following, in any constitu- 
tional or legal sense, ' criminal prosecutions.' The arrests 
were made on totally different grounds, and the proceedings 
following accorded with the grounds of the arrest. Let 
us consider the real case with which we are dealing, and 
apply to it the parts of the Constitution plainly made for such 
cases. 

" Prior to my installation hero, it had been inculcated that 
any State had a lawful right to secede from the National 
Union, and that it would be expedient to exercise the right 
whenever the devotees of the doctrine should fail tA ^l^^\» ^ 
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President to their own liking. I was eleeted eontnry to 
their liking, and accordingly, so £ur as it was legallj possible, 
they had taken seven States oat of the Union, and had seised 
many of the United States forts, and had fired npon the 
United States flag, all before I was inaugorated, and, of 
course, before I had done any official act whatever. The re- 
bellion thus began soon nn into the present civil war ; and, 
in certain respects, it began on very unequal terms between 
the parties. The insnrgents had been preparing for it for 
more than thirty years, while the Gtovemment had taken no 
steps to resist them. The former had carefully considered all 
the means which could be turned to their account It un- 
doubtedly was a well-pondered reliance with them that, in 
their own unrestricted eflforts to destroy Union, Constitution, 
and law together, the Government would, in a great degree, 
be restrained by the same Constitution and law from arrest- 
ing their progress. Their sympathizers pervaded all depart- 
ments of the Qovemment, and nearly all communities of the 
people. From this material, under cover of ' liberty of 
speech,' 'liberty of the press,' and ^habeas corpua^^ they 
hoped to keep on foot among us a most efficient corps of 
spies, informers, suppliers, and aiders and abettors of their 
cause in a thousand ways. They knew that in times such as 
they were inaugurating, by the Constitution itself, the ' habeas 
corpus* might be suspended ; but they also knew they bad 
friends who would make a question as to who was to suspend 
it; meanwhile, their spies and others might remain at large 
to help on their cause. Or if, as has happened, the Execu- 
tive should suspend the writ, without ruinous waste of time, 
nstances of arresting innocent persons might occur, as are 
always likely to occur in such cases, and then a clamor could 
be raised in regard to this which might be, at least, of some 
service to the insurgent cause. It needed no very keen per- 
caption to discover this part of the enemy's programme, so 
tiooD as, by open hostilities, their machinery was put fairly in 
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notioD. Tet, thoroaghly imbued with a reverence for the 
gUMtuiteed rights of individualB, I was slow to adopt the 
strong measures which by degprees I bave been forced to re- 
gard as being within the exceptions of the Constitution, and 
as indispensable to the public safetj. Nothing is better 
known to history than that courts of justice are utterly incom- 
petent to such cases. Civil courts are organized chiefly for 
trials of individuals, or, at most, a few individuals acting in 
concert, and this in quiet times, and on charges of crimes well 
defined in the law. Even in times of peace, bands of horse- 
thieves and robbers frequently grow too numerous and power- 
fdl for the ordinary courts of justice. But what comparison, 
in numbers, have such bands ever borne to the insurgent 
sympathiEers even in many of the loyal States f Again, a 
jury too frequently has at least one member more ready 
to hang the panel, than to hang the traitor. And yet, again 
he who dissuades one man from volunteering, or induces one 
soldier to desert, weakens the Union cause as much as he 
who kills a Union soldier in battle. Yet this dissuasion 
or inducement may be so conducted as to be no defined 
crime of which any civil court would take cognizance. 

" Ours is a case of rebellion — so called by the resolution 
before me — in fact, a clear, flagrant, and gigantic case of 
rebellion ; and the provision of the Constitution that ' the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended 
unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it,' is the provision which specially applies 
to our present case. This provision plainly attests the under- 
standing of those who made the Constitution, that ordinary 
courts of justice are inadequate to ' cases of rebellion' — attests 
their purpose that, in such cases, men may be held in custody 
whom the courts, acting on ordinary rules, would discharge. 
Habeas corpus does not discharge men who are proved to be 
guilty of defined crime ; and its suspension is allowed by the 
Constitution on purpose that men may be arrested and held 
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who can not be prored to be giiilt; of definad crime, ' when, 
in cases of nibetlion or inrogion, the publlo safetj may reqaira 
it' This [b precisely our present cue — a case of rebellion, 
wherein the public ssf^ does require the suBpension. In- 
deed, arrests by process of oonrts, and arrests in cases of 
rebellion, do not proceed alto{(ether upon the same basis. 
Tbe former is directed at the small percentage of ordinary and 
continuous perpetration of crime ; while the latter is directed 
at Budden and extensire uprisings against the Uoremment, 
wliich at most will succeed or fisil in no great lei^fth of time. 
Iq the latter case arrests are made, not so much for what has 
Xwen done ss for what probably would be done. Tbe latter 
is more for the preventive and less for the vindictive than the 
r<'i'jncr. In such cases the purposes of men are mocfa more 
easily understood than in cases of ordinary crime. The man 
who stands by and says nothing wheu the peril of his Govern- 
ment is discussed, can not be misuoderetood. If not hindered, 
he is sure to help the enemy ; much more, if he talks ambig- 
uously — talks for his country with ' buts,' and ' its' and ' ands.' 
or how little value tbe constitutional protrisions I have 
quoted will be rendered, if arrests shall never be made until 
de&ned crimes shall have been committed, may be illustrated 
by a few notable examples. General John C. Breckinridge, 
General Robert E. Lee, General Joseph E. Johnston, General 
John B. Magnider, General William B. Preston, General 
Simon B. Buckner, and Commodore Franklin Buchanan, now 
occupying the very highest places in the rebel war service, 
were all within the power of the Government since the rebel- 
lion began, and were nearly as well known to be traitors 
then as now. Unquestionably, if we bad seized and held 
them, the insurgent cause would be much weaker. But do 
one of them had then committed any crime defined by law. 
Every one of them, if arrested, would have been discharged 
on habeas corpus, were the writ allowed to operate. In view 
of tbeae and similar cases, I think the time not unlikely to 
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come when I shall be blamed for having made too few arrests 
rather than too many. 

" 67 the third resolution, the meeting indicate their opinion 
that military arrests may be constitutional in localities where 
rebellion actually exists, but that such arrests are unconstitu- 
tional in localities where rebellion or insurrection does not 
actually exist They insist that such arrests shall not be 
made ' outside of the lines of necessary military occupation 
and the scenes of insurrection.' Inasmuch, however, as the 
Constitution itself makes no such distinction, I am unable to 
believe that there is any such constitutional distinction. I 
concede that the class of arrests complained of can be consti- 
tutional only when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the pub- 
lic safety may require them ; and I insist that in such cases 
they are Constitutional wherever the public safety does re- 
quire them ; as well in places to which they may prevent the 
rebellion extending, as in those where it may be already 
prevailing ; as well where they may restrain mischievous in- 
terference with the raising and supplying of armies to suppress 
the rebellion, as where the rebellion may actually be ; as well 
where they may restrain the enticing men out of the army, as 
where they would prevent mutiny in the army ; equally con- 
stitutional at all places where they will conduce to the public 
safety, as against the dangers of rebellion or invasion. Take 
the particular case mentioned by the meeting. It is asserted, 
in substance, that Mr. Yallandigham was, by a military com- 
mander, seized and tried 'for no other reason than words 
addressed to a public meeting, in criticism of the course of 
the Administration, and in condemnation of the military 
orders of the general.' Now, if there be no mistake about 
this ; if this assertion is the truth and the whole truth ; if 
there was no other reason for the arrest, then I concede that 
the arrest was wrong. But the arrest, as I understand, was 
made for a very different reason. Mr. Yallandigham avows 
his hostility to the war on the part of the Union ; and hia 
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arrest was made because be vas laboring, wftli some effect, 
to prevent the raising or troops ; to encourage desertion from 
the arm J, and to leave the rebelUon wJthoat an adequate mil- 
itaiy force to suppress It He was not arrested becaase he 
iras damaging the polftjcat prospects of the AdmlDistratlon, 
or the personal interests of the commanding general, hot be- 
cause he was damaging the arm^, upon the existence and 
rigor of which the life of the nation depends. He was war- 
ring npon the militarr> ^^^ *^'^^ S^^* the military conetitu- 
tional juriadictioQ to laj hands upon him. If Hr. TallaDdig- 
ham was not damaging the militarj power of the couDtrr, 
then this arrest was made on mistake of fact, which I would 
be glad to correct on reasonably satisfactory evidence. 

" I understand the meeting whose resolutions I am consid- 
ering to be in favor of sappressing the rebellion by military 
hrce — by armies. Long experience has shown that armies 
cannot be maintained unless desertions shall be punished by 
the severe penalty of death. The case requires, and the law 
and the Constitution sanction, this punlshmeuL Hnst I 
shoot a simple-minded soldier boy who deserts, while I must 
not touch a hair of a wily agitator who induces him to desert T 
This is none the less injurious when effected by getting a 
father, or brother, or fHend, into a public meeting, and there 
working upon his feelings till be is persuaded to write the 
soldier boy that he Is Bghting in a bad cause, for a wicked 
Admioiatration of a contemptible Government, too weak to 
arrest and punish him if be shall desert. I think that in eui7h 
a case to silence the agitator and save the boy is not only 
constitutional, but withal a great mercy. 

"If I be wrong on this question of constitutional power, 
jny error lies in believing that certain proceedings are consti- 
tutional when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety requires them, which would not be constitutional when, 
in the absence of rebellion or invaeion, the public safety does 
itaf mqain ibeta ; in other wotds, that the Oonstitation is not. 
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{q its application, in all respects the same — ^in cases of rebel-' 
lion or invasion involving the public safety, as it is in time of 
profound peace and public secnritj. The Constitution itself 
makes the distinction ; and I can no more be persuaded that 
the Government can constitutionally take no strong measures 
in time of rebellion, because it can be shown that the same 
could not be lawfully taken in time of peace, than I can be 
persuaded that a particular drug is not good medicine for a 
sick man, because it can be shown not to be good food for a 
well one. Nor am I able to appreciate the danger appre- 
hended by the meeting, that the American people will, by 
means of military arrests during the rebellion, lose the right 
of public discussion, the liberty of speech and the press, the 
law of evidence, trial by jury, and habeas corpus, throughout 
the indefinite peaceful future, which I trust lies before them, 
any more than I am able to believe that a man could contract 
so strong an appetite for emetics, during temporary illness, as 
to persist in feeding upon them during the remainder of his 
healthful life. 

" In giving the resolutions that earnest consideration which 
you request of roe, I can not overlook the fact that the meet- 
ing speak as 'Democrats.' Nor can I, with full respect for 
their known intelligence, and the fairly presumed deliberation 
with which they prepared their resolutions, be permitted to 
suppose that this occurred by accident, or in any way other 
than that they preferred to designate themselves ' Democrats' 
rather than 'American Citizens.' In this time of National 
peril, I would have preferred to meet you on a level one step 
higher than any party platform ; because I am sure that, from 
such more elevated position, we could do better battle for the 
country we all love than we possibly can from those lower 
ones where, iVom the force of habit, the prejudices of the past, 
and selfish hopes of the future, we are sure to expend much 
of our ingenuity and strength in finding fault with and aiming 
blows at each other. Bat, since you have denied toA \h&ak^\ 
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• will yet be thankful for the cooDtrj's sake, that not all Demo* 
crats have done so. He on whose discretionary Judgment 
Mr. Yallandigham was arrested and tried is a Democrat, 
having no old party affinity with me ; and the judge who re- 
jected the constitutional view expressed in these resoluUonBy 
by refusing to discharge Mr. Yallandigham on hahea$ carpus, 
is a Democrat of better days than these, having received his 
judicial mantle at the hands of President Jackson. And 
still more, of all those Democrats who are nobly exposing 
their lives and shedding their blood on the battle-field, I have 
learned that many approve the course taken with Mr. Yal- 
landigham, while I have not heard of a single one condemning 
it I can not assert that there are none such. 

"And the name of Jackson recalls an incident of pertinent 
history : After the battle of New Orleans, and while the fact 
that the treaty of peace had been concluded was well known 
in the city, but before official knowledge of it had arrived. 
Gen. Jackson still maintained martial or military law. Now 
that it could be said the war was over, the clamor against 
martial law, which had existed from the first, grew more 
furious. Among other things, a Mr. Louiallier published a 
denunciatory newspaper article. Gen. Jackson arrested him. 
A lawyer by the name of Morrel procured the United States 
Judge Hall to issue a writ of habeas corpus to relieve Mr. 
Louiallier. Gen. Jackson arrested both the lawyer and the 
judge. A Mr. Hollander ventured to say of some part of 
the matter that ' it was a dirty trick.' Gen. Jackson arrested 
him. When the officer undertook to serve the writ of habeas 
corpus, Gen. Jackson took it from him, and sent him away 
with a copy. Holding the judge in custody a few days, the 
general sent him beyond the limits of his encampment, and 
set him at liberty, with an order to remain till the ratification 
of peace should be regularly announced, or until the British 
should Lave left the Southern coast. A day or two more 
elapsed, the ratification of a treaty of peace was regularly 
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announced, and the jndge and others were fiilly liberated. 
A few days more, and the judge called Gen. Jackson into 
court and fined him $1,000 for having arrested him and the 
others named. The general paid the fine, and there the 
matter rested for nearly thirty years, when Congress re- 
funded principal and interest. The late Senator Douglas, 
then in the House of Representatives, took a leading part in 
the debates, in which the constitutional question was much 
discussed. I am not prepared to say whom the journals 
would show to have voted for the measure. 

** It may be remarked : First, that we had the same Con- 
stitution then as now ; secondly, that we then had a case of 
invasion, and now we have a case of rebellion ; and, thirdly, 
that the permanent right of the people to public discussion, 
the liberty of speech and of the press, the trial by jury, the 
law of evidence, and the habeas corpu8y suffered no detriment 
whatever by that conduct of Gen. Jackson, or its subsequent 
approval by the American Congress. 

**And yet, let me say that, in my own discretion, I do not 
know whether I would have ordered the arrest of Mr. Val- 
landigham. While I can not shift the responsibility from 
myself, I hold that, as a general rule, the commander in the 
field is the better judge of the necessity in any particular 
case. Of course, I must practise a general directory and 
revisory power in the matter. 

'' One of the resolutions expresses the opinion of the meet- 
ing that arbitrary arrests will have the effect to divide and 
distract those who should be united in suppressing the rebel- 
lion, and I am specifically called on to discharge Mr. Yallan- 
digham. I regard this as, at least, a fair appeal to me on 
the expediency of exercising a constitutional power which I 
think exists. In response to such appeal, I have to say, it 
gave me pain when I learned that Mr. Yallandigham had 
been arrested — that is, I was pained that there should havo 
r^emed to be a necessity for arresting him — and t.Vi%X \\»NKSSk 
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Afford me great plessura to dl^chttrge him M soon M I nn, 
by any meona, believe the pablic BsTety will not eoffflr by IL 
I farther aary that, as the war progresBes, !t appears to me, 
opinion and action which were in great contbaion at first, 
take shape and tail into more ragalar channels, so that the 
aeceesitj for strong deding with them gradnallj decreases. 
I have every reason to dedre that it should cease ^together ; 
and far ^m the least is my regard for the opinions and 
wishes of those who, like the meeting at Albany, declare their 
purpoBe to suBtain the Government In every constitntional 
and lawful meaeare to sapprew the rebellion. Still, I must 
continue to do so much as may seem to be required by the 
public safety. A. Likoolm," 

Mr. Lincoln, having been waited upon by a Committee of 
Ohio " Democrats," who urged him to recall Yaliaadigham, 
whom they sought to exalt as a " martyr to popular rights," 
addressed the following reply, the quiet sarcasm of which is 
not the least of its many good points : 

"Washington, June 39, 16S3. 

"Gentlkhen: — The resolutions of the Ohio Democratic 
State Convention, which you present me, together with your 
fntroduotory and closing remarks, being, in position and 
argument, mainly the same an the resolutions of the Demo- 
cratic meeting at Albany, New York, I refer yon to my 
response to the latter as meeting most of the points in the 
former. 

"This response yon evidently used in preparing your 
remarks, and 1 desire no more than that it be used with 
accuracy. In a single reading of your remarks, I only dia- 
covered one inaccuracy in matter which I suppose you took 
flrom that paper. It is where yon say, ' The undersigned are 
unable to t^ree with yon in the opinion you have ezpresaed 
that the Constitution is diSerent In time of insurrection or 
biwMtoa Jtim wLit it is in time of peace and public security.' 
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"A recurrence to the paper will show you that I have not 
expressed the opinion yon suppose. I expressed the opinion 
that the Constitution is different in its application in cases of 
rebellion or invasion involving the public safety, from what it 
is in times of profound peace and public security. And this 
opinion I adhere to, simply because, by the Constitution itself, 
things may be done in the one case which may not be done 
in the other. 

" I dislike to waste a word on a merely personal point, but 
I must respectfully assure you that you will find yourselves 
at fault should you ever seek for evidence to prove your 
assumption that I ' opposed, in discussions before the people, 
the policy of the Mexican War.' 

** Tou say : ' Expunge from the Constitution this limitation 
upon the power of Congress to suspend the writ of hahea% 
carpiLB, and yet the other guaranties of personal liberty 
would remain unchanged.' Doubtless, if this clause of the 
Constitution, improperly called, as I think, a limitation upon 
the power of Congress, were expunged, the other guaranties 
would remain the same ; but the question is, not how those 
guaranties would stand with that clause otU of the Constitu* 
tion, but how they stand with that clause remaining in it, in 
case of rebellion or invasion involving the public safety. If 
the liberty could be indulged in expunging that clause, letter 
and spirit, I really think the constitutional argument would 
be with you. 

"My general view on this question was stated in the 
Albany response, and hence I do not state it now. I only 
add that, as seems to me, the benefit of the writ of habeas 
corpus is the great means through which the guaranties of 
personal liberty are conserved and made available in the last 
resort ; and corroborative of this view is the fact that Mr. 
Yallandigham, in the very case in question, under the advice 
of able lawyers, saw not where else to go but to the habeas 
cqrpus. But by the Constitution the benefit of the writ of 
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habeas corpus itself may be suspended, wheD, in caae of rebel- 
lioQ ur inTasiOD, the public Bafiaty nuj raquira iL 

" Tou ftfilt, in Bubetance, whether I really cUim that I maj' 
override all the guaranteed rigbta of indlTidaate, on the plea 
of conserving the public safety— when I may choose to saj 
the public safety requires iL This question, divested of tbe 
phraseology calculated to represent me as struggling fbr an 
arbitrary peraoual prerogative, is either simply a question 
who shall decide, or an affirmation that nobody ahaitt decide, 
what the public safety does require in cases of rebellion or 
invasion. The Constitution contemplates tbe question as 
likely to occur for decision, but it does not expressly declare 
who is to decide it. By necessary implication, when rebellion 
or invasion comes, tbe decision is to be made from time to 
time ; and I think the man whom, for the time, tbe people 
have, under the CoostitutioD, made their Commander-in-chief 
of the Army and Kavy, is tbe man who holds the power and 
bears the responeibillty of making it. If he uses the power 
justly, the same people will probably justify bim ; if he 
abuses it, he is in their bauds, to be dealt with by all the 
modes they have reserved to themselves in the Constitution. 
" Tbe earnestness with which jrou insist that persons can 
only, in times of rebellion, be lawfully dealt with in accordance 
with the rules for criminal trials and punishments in times of 
peace, induces me to add a word to what I said on that point 
in the Albany reaponae. You claim that men may, if they 
choose, embarrass those whose duty it is to combat a giant 
relietlion, and then be dealt with onlv in turn as if there were 
no rebellion. Tbe Constitution itself rejects this view. The 
military arrests and detentions which hare been made, in- 
cluding those of Mr. Vallandigham, which are not different 
in principle from tbe other, have been for prevention, and not 
for puniakment — as injunctions to stay injury, as proceedings 
to keep the peace — and hence, like proceedings in such caeea 
Mod for like reasons, they have not been accompanied with 
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Indictments, or trial by juries, nor in a single case by any 
punishment whatever beyond what is purely incidental to the 
prevention. The original sentence of imprisonment in Mr. 
Tallandigham's case was to prevent injury to the military 
service only, and the modification of it was made as a less 
disagreeable mode to him of securing the same prevention. 

** 1 am unable to perceive an insult to Ohio in the case of 
Mr. Tallandigham.. Quite surely nothing of this sort was or 
is Intended. I was wholly unaware that Mr. Yallandigham 
was, at the time of his arrest, a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor, until so informed by your reading 
to me the resolutions of the convention. I am grateful to 
the State of Ohio for many things, especially for the brave 
soldiers and officers she has given, in the present national 
trial, to the armies of the Union. 

" Tou claim, as I understand, that, according to my own 
position in the Albany response, Mr. Yallandigham should be 
released ; and this because, as you claim, he has not damaged 
the military service by discouraging enlistments, encouraging 
desertions, or otherwise ; and that if he had, he should have 
been turned over to the civil authorities under the recent Act 
of Congress. I certainly do not know that Mr. Yallandigham 
has specifically and by direct language advised against enlist- 
ments and in favor of desertions and resistance to drafting. 
We all know that combinations, armed, in some instances, 
to resist the arrest of deserters, began several months ago ; 
that more recently the like has appeared in resistance to the 
enrollment preparatory to a draft; and that quite a number 
of assassinations have occurred from the same animus. 
These had to be met by military force, and this again has led 
to bloodshed and death. And now, under a sense of respon- 
sibility more weighty and enduring than any which is merely 
official, I solemnly declare my belief that this hindrance 
of the military, including maiming and murder, is due to the 
cause in which Mr. Yallandigham has been en^a^^ed^ i^ 
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a greater degree than to any other cause ; and it is due to 
him pereoDally in a greater degpree than to any other one 
man. 

** These things have been notorious, known to all, and of 
course known to Mr. Yallandigham. Perhaps I would not 
be wrong to say they originated with his especial friends and 
adherents. With perfect knowledge of them he has fre- 
quently, if not constantly^ made speeches in Congress and 
before popular assemblies ; and if it can be shown that, with 
these things staring him in the face, he has ever uttered 
a word of rebuke or counsel against them, it will be a 
fact greatly in his favor with me, and one of which, as 
yet, I am totally ignorant When it is known that the 
whole burden of his speeches has been to stir up men against 
the prosecution of the war, and that in the midst of re- 
sistance to it he has not been known in any instance to 
counsel against such resistance, it is next to impossible 
to repel the inference that he has counselled directly in favor 
of it 

" With all this before their eyes, the convention you repre- 
sent have nominated Mr. Yallandigham for Gk)vernor of 
Ohio, and both they and you have declared the purpose to 
sustain the National Union by all constitutional means ; but, 
of course, they and you, in common, reserve to yourselves to 
decide what are constitutional means, and, unlike the Albany 
meeting, you omit to state or intimate that, in your opinion, 
an army is a constitutional means of saving the Union against 
H rebellion, or even to intimate that you are conscious of an 
existing rebellion being in progress with the avowed object 
of destroying that very Union. At the same time, your 
nominee for Governor, in whose behalf you appeal, is known 
to you, and to the world, to declare against the use of an 
army to suppress the rebellion. Your own attitude, there- 
fore, encourages desertion, resistance to the draft, and the 
like, because it teaches those who incline to desert and to 
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escape the draft, to believe it is your purpose to protect 
them, and to hope that you will become strong enough to 
do so. 

"After a personal intercourse with you, gentlemen of 
the Committee, I can not say I think you desire this effect to 
follow your attitude ; but I assure you that both friends and 
enemies of the Union look upon it in this light. It is a sub- 
stantial hope, and by consequence, a real strength to the 
enemy. If it is a false hope, and one which you would 
willingly dispel, I will make the way exceedingly easy^ 
I send you duplicates of this letter, in order that you, or 
a majority of you, may, if you choose, indorse your names 
upon one of them, and return it thus indorsed to me, with 
the understanding that those signing are thereby committed 
to the following propositions, and to nothing else : 

'' 1. That there is now a rebellion in the United States, the 
object and tendency of which is to destroy the National 
Union ; and that, in your opinion, an army and navy are 
constitutional means for suppressing that rebellion. 

" 2. That no one of you will do any thing which, in his own 
judgment, will tend to hinder the increase, or favor the 
decrease, or lessen the eflBciency of the Army and Navy, 
while engaged in the effort to suppress that rebellion ; and-^ 

" 3. That each of you will, in his sphere, do all he can to 
have the officers, soldiers, and seamen of the Army and 
Navy, while engaged in the effort to suppress the rebellion, 
paid, fed, clad, and otherwise well provided and supported. 

''And with the further understanding that upon receiving 
the letter and names thus indorsed, I will cause them to be 
published, which publication shall be, within itself, a revoca- 
tion of the order in relation to Mr. Vallandigham. 

" It will not escape observation that I consent to the 

release of Mr. Tallandigham upon terms not embracing any 

pledge from him or from others as to what he will or will noc 

do. I do this because he is not present to speak for himsAU^ 

16 
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or to authorize others to speak for him ; and hence I shall 
expect that on returning he would not put himself practicallj 
in antagonism with the position of his friends. But I do it 
chiefly because I thereby prevail on other influential gentle- 
men of Ohio to so define their position as to be of immense 
value to the army — thus more than compensating for the con« 
sequences of any mistaj^e in allowing Mr. Yallandigham to 
return, so that, on the whole, the public safety will not have 
Buffered by it Still, in regard to Mr. Yallandigham and all 
others, I must hereafter, as heretofore, do so much as the 
public service may seem to require. 
** I have the honor to be respectfully, yours, etc., 

"Abraham Lincoln." 



< • • • » 



CHAPTER XVI. 

LETTERS AND SPSEOHES. 

Speech at Washington— Letter to General Qrant — ^ThankBgiTing Prodamation— Letter 
concerning the £mancipation Proclamation — Proclamation for Annual ThankaglTlng— 
Dedicatory Speech at Qettysburg. 

On the evening of the 4th of July, 1863, having been ser- 
enaded by many of the citizens of Washington, jubilant over 
the defeat of the rebels at Gettysburg, the President acknowl- 
edged the compliment thus : 

" Fellow- CITIZENS : — I am very glad indeed to see you to- 
night, and yet I will not say I thank you for this call ; but I 
do most sincerely thank Almighty God for the occasion on 
which you have called. How long ago is it — eighty odd 
years — since, on the 4th of July, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, a nation, by its representatives, assembled 
and declared as a self-evident truth, ' that all men are created 
equal V That was the birthday of the United States of Amer* 
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Fourth of July. Battle of Oettysbnri^ 

ica. Since then, the 4th of July has had several verj peculiar 
recognitions. The two men most distinguished in the framing 
and support of the Declaration, were Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams — ^the one having penned it, and the other sus- 
tained it the most forcibly in debate — the only two, of the 
fifty-five who signed it, who were elected Presidents of the 
United States. Precisely fifty years after they put their 
hands to the paper, it pleased Almighty Qod to take both 
from this stage of action. This was indeed an extraordinary 
and remarkable event in our history. Another President^ 
five years after, was called from this stage of existence on the 
same day and month of the year ; and now, on this last 4th 
of July just passed, when we have a gigantic rebellion, at 
the bottom of which is an effort to overthrow the principle 
that all men were created equal, we have the surrender of a 
most powerful position and army on that very day. And not 
only so, but in a succession of battles in Pennsylvania, near 
to us, through three days, so rapidly fought that they might 
be called one great battle, on the Ist, 2d, and 3d of the month 
of July, and on the 4th the cohorts of those who opposed the 
declaration that all men are created equal, ' turned tail' and 
run. Gentlemen, this is a glorious theme, and the occasion 
for a speech ; but I am not prepared to make one worthy of 
the occasion. I would like to speak in terms of praise due to 
the many brave officers and soldiers who have fought in the 
cause of the Union and liberties of their country from the 
beginning of the war. These are trying occasions, not only 
in success, but for the want of success. I dislike to mention 
the name of one single officer, lest I might do wrong to those 
I might forget. Recent events bring up glorious names, and 
particularly prominent ones ; but these I will not mention. 
Having said this much, I will now take the music." 

The following letter, addressed to General Grant af(er the 
capture of Yicksburg, gives an insight into the transpareui 
candor and frankness of the Prealdenl; 
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Latter to Gen. Or&nt MttOooil 

^^IM_ M ■ * 

" Executive Mansion, Washington, Julj 18th, 1863. 
"Major-General U. S. Grant — My Dear Cfeneral: I do 
not remember that you and I ever met personallj. I write 
this now as a grateful acknowlednement of the almost ines- 
timable service you have done the country. I write to say 
a word further. When you first reached the vicinity of 
Yieksburg, I thought you should do what yoa finally did— « 
march the troops across the neck, run the batteries with the 
transports, and thus go below ; and I never had any faith, 
except a general hope that you knew better than I, that the 
Yazoo Pass expedition, and the like, could succeed. When 
you got below, and took Port Gibson, Grand Gulf, and vicin- 
ity, I thought you should go down the river and join (General 
Banks, and when you turned northward, east of the Big 
Black, I feared it was a mistake. I now wish to make the 
personal acknowledgment, that you were right and I was 
wrong. " Yours, truly, 

"A. Lincoln." 

The following was issued in commemoration of the victories 
at Yicksburg, Port Hudson, and Gettysburg : 

'' By the President of the United States of America. 
»-A Proclamation. — It has pleased Almighty God to hearken 
to the supplications and prayers of an afflicted people, and to 
vouchsafe to the Army and Navy of the United States, on the 
land and on the sea, victories so signal and so effective as to 
furnish reasonable grounds for augmented confidence that the 
Union of these States will be maintained, their Constitution 
preserved, and their peace and prosperity permanently 
secured ; but these victories have been accorded, not without 
sacrifice of life, limb, and liberty, incurred by brave, patriotic, 
and loyal citizens. Domestic affliction, in every part of the 
country, follows in the train of these fearful bereavements. 
It is meet and right to recognize and confess the presence of 
the Almighty Father, and the power of his hand equally in 
these triumphs and these sorrows. 
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*• Now, therefore, be it known, that I do set apart Thurs- 
day, the 6th day of Augast next, to be observed as a day for 
National Thanksgi7ing, praise, and prayer ; and I invite the 
people of the United States to assemble on that occasion in 
their customary places of worship, and in the form approved 
by their own consciences, render the homage due to the 
Divine Majesty, for the wonderful things he has done in the 
Nation's behalf, and invoke the influence of his Holy Spirit, 
to subdue the anger which has produced, and so long sus- 
tained, a needless and cruel rebellion ; to change the hearts 
of the insurgents ; to guide the counsels of the Government 
with wisdom adequate to so great a National emergency, and 
to visit with tender care, and consolation, throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, all those who, through the 
vicissitudes of marches, voyages, battles, and sieges, have 
been brought to suffer in mind, body, or estate ; and finally, 
to lead the whole nation through paths of repentance and 
submission to the Divine will, back to the perfect enjoyment 
of union and fraternal peace. 

** In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

" Done at the City of Washington, this fifteenth day of 
July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty three, and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the eighty-eighth. ' 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

'* William H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

The following letter, written in August, 1863, in answer 
to an invitation to attend a meeting of unconditional Union 
men held in Illinois, gives at length the President's views 
at that Xiuxtj on his Emancipation proclamation : 

''ExEOUTiYE Mansion, Washington, August 26th, 1863. 
'' Mt Dear Sir: — Tour letter inviting me to attend aisk]ica& 
meeting of anconditional Union men, to \)e \i%\^%X.>^ 
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Letter to Unconditional Union Men. No OomirainlM PMriMiw 

* 

of Illinois on the third day of September, has been received. 
It woald be very agreeable to me thus to meet my old friendM 
at my own home ; but I cannot just now be absent from this 
city so long as a visit there would require. The meeting is 
to be of all those who maintain unconditional devotion to the 
Union ; and I am sure that my old political friends will thank 
roe for tendering, as I do, the nation's gratitude to those 
other noble men whom no partisan malice or partisan hope 
can make false to the nation^s life. There are those who are 
dissatisfied with me. To such I would say : — Tou desire 
peace, and you blame me that we do not have it But how 
can we attain it 7 There are but three conceivable ways : — 
First, to suppress the rebellion by force of arms. This I am 
trying to do. Are you for it ? If you are, so far we are 
agreed. If you are not for it, a second way is to give up the 
Union. I am against this. If you are, you should say so, 
plainly. If you are not for force, nor yet for dissolution, there 
only remains some imaginable compromise. I do not believe 
that any compromise embracing the maintenance of the Union 
is now possible. All that I learn leads to a directly opposite 
belief. The strength of the rebellion is its military — its 
army. That army dominates all the country and all the 
people within its range. Any offer of any terms made by 
any man or men within that range in opposition to that army 
is simply nothing for the present, because such man or men 
have no power whatever to enforce their side of a com- 
promise, if one were made with them. To illustrate : Sup- 
pose refugees from the South and peace men of the North 
get together in convention, and frame and proclaim a coni- 
prt^mise embracing the restoration of the Union. In what 
way can that compromise be used to keep General Lee's 
army out of Pennsylvania ? General Meade's army can keep 
Lee's army out of Pennsylvania, and I think can ultimately 
drive it out of existence. But no paper compromise to which 
Uie controllers of General Lee's army are not agreed, can at 
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all affect that army. In an effort at such compromise we 
would waste time which the enemy would improve to oar 
disadvantage, and that would be all. A compromise, to be 
effectire, must be made either with those who control the 
rebel army, or with the people, first liberated from the domi- 
nation of that army by the success of our army. Now, allow 
me to assure you that no word or intimation from the rebel 
army, or from any of the men controlling it, in relation to any 
peace compromise, has ever come to my knowledge or belief. 
All charges and intimations to the contrary are deceptive and 
groundless. And I promise you that if any such propositions 
shall hereafter come, it shall not be rejected and kept secret 
from you. I freely acknowledge myself to be the servant of 
the people, according to the bond of service, the United 
States Constitution ; and that, as such, I am responsible to 
them. But, to be plain. Tou are dissatisfied with me about 
the negro. Quite likely there is a difference of opinion 'be- 
tween you and myself upon that subject. I certainly wish 
that all men could be free, while you, I suppose, do not. Tet 
I have neither adopted nor proposed any measure which is 
not consistent with even your view, provided you e^x^ for the 
Union. I suggested compensated emancipation, to which 
you replied that you wished not to be taxed to buy negroes. 
But I have not asked you to be taxed to buy negroes, except 
in such way as to save you from greater taxation, to save the 
Union exclusively by other means. 

** Tou dislike the emancipation proclamation, and perhaps 
would have it retracted. Tou say it is unconstitutional. I 
think differently, I think that the Constitution invests its 
Commander-in-chief with the law of war in time of war. The 
most that can be said, if so much, is, that the slaves are 
property. Is there, has there ever been, any question that 
by the law of war, property, both of enemies and friends, may 
be taken when needed ? And is it not needed whenever 
taking it helps us or hurts the enemy t Ajchas&^^^m; 
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over, destroy enemies' property when they caoDot use it ; and 
eren deStroy their own to keep it from the enemy. Oifilixed 
belligerents do all in their power to help themselves or hart 
the enemy, except a few things regarded as barbarons or 
cmel. Among the exceptions are the massacre of vanquished 
foes and non-combatants, male and female. But the pro- 
clamation, as law, is valid or is not valid. If it is not valid 
it needs no restriction. If it is valid it cannot be retracted, 
any more than the dead can be brought to life. Some of you 
profess to think that its retraction would operate favorably for 
the Union. Why better after the retraction than before the 
issue ? There was more than a year and a half of trial to 
suppress the rebellion before the proclamation was issued, the 
last one hundred days of which passed under an explicit 
notice, that it was coming unless averted by those in revolt 
returning to their allegiance. The war has certainly pro- 
gressed as favorably for us since the issue of the proclamation 
as before. I know as fully as one can know the opinions of 
others, that some of the commanders of our armies in the 
field, who have given us our most important victories, believe 
the emancipation policy and the aid of colored troops consti- 
tute the heaviest blows yet dealt to the rebellion, and that at 
least one of those important successes could not have been 
achieved when it was but for the aid of black soldiers. 
Among the commanders holding these views are some who 
have never had any affinity with what is called abolition- 
ism or with ' republican party politics,' but who hold them 
purely as military opinions. I submit their opinions as being 
entitled to some weight against the objections often urged that 
emancipation and arming the blacks are unwise as military 
measures, and were not adopted as such in good faith. Tou 
say that you will not fight to free negroes. Some of them 
Heem to be willing to fight for you — but no matter. Fight 
you, then, exclusively to save the Union. I issued the pro- 
cfJamation on purpose to aid you in saving the Union. 
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Whenever you shall have conquered all resistance to the 
Union, if I shall urge you to continue fighting, it will be an 
apt time then for you to declare that you will not fight to free 
negroes. I thought that in your struggle for the Union, to 
whatever extent the negroes should cease helping the enemy, 
to that extent it weakened the enemy in his resistance to you. 
Do you think differently ? I thought that whatever negroes 
can be got to do as soldiers, leaves just so much less for white 
soldiers to do in saving the Union. Does it appear otherwise 
to you 7 But negroes, like other people, act upon motives. 
Why should they do any thing for us if we will do nothing 
for them? If they stake their lives for us they must be 
prompted by the strongest motive, even the promise of freedom. 
And the promise being made, must be kept. The signs 
look better. The Father of Waters again goes unvexed to 
the sea. Thanks to the great North-west for it. Nor yet 
wholly to them. Three hundred miles up they met New 
England, Empire, Keystone, and Jersey, hewing their way 
right and left The Sunny South, too, in more colors than 
one, also lent a hand. On the spot, their part of the history 
was jotted down in black and white. The joy was a great 
national one, and let none be banned who bore an honorable 
part in it ; and, while those who have cleared the great river 
may well be proud, even that is not all. It is hard to say 
that any thing has been more bravely and better done than at 
Antietam, Murfreesboro', Gettysburg, and on many fields of 
less note. Nor must Uncle Sam's web feet be forgotten. 
At all the waters' margins they have been present — not only 
on the deep sea, the broad bay, and the rapid river, but also 
up the narrow, muddy bayou ; and wherever the ground was 
a little damp they have been and made their tracks. Thanks 
to all. For the great Republic — ^for the pnnciples by which 
it lives and keeps alive — for man's vast future — thanks to all. 
Peace does not appear so far distant as it did. I hope it will 
come soon, and come to stay : and so qqvoa «a \a V^^^tO^"^^ 
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keeping in all future time. It will then hare been proved that 
among freemen there can be no successful appeal from the 
ballot to the bullet, and that thej who take such appeal are 
sure to lose their case and paj the cost. And then there will 
be some black men who can remember that, with silent 
tongue, and clenched teeth, and steady eye, and well poised 
bayonet, they have helped mankind on to this great consum- 
mation ; while I fear that there will be some white men un- 
able to forget that with malignant heart and deceitful speech 
they have striven to hinder it. Still let us not be over san- 
guine of a speedy final triumph. Let us be quite sober. Let 
us diligently apply the means, never doubting that a just 
God, in his own good time, will give us the rightful result. 
" Yours very truly, Abraham Lincoln." 

Desirous of inaugurating the custom of setting apart each 
year a common day throughout the land for thanksgiving and 
prayer, Mr. Lincoln issued the following : 

"By the President op the United States op America. — 
A Proclamation : — The year that is drawing towards its 
close has been filled with the blessings of fruitful fields and 
healthful skies. To these bounties, which are so constantly 
enjoyed that we are prone to forget the source from which 
they come, others have been added which are of so extraor- 
dinary a nature that they can not fail to even penetrate and 
soften the heart which is habitually insensible to the ever 
watchful providence of Almighty God. In the midst of a 
civil war of unequalled magnitude and severity, which has 
sometimes seemed to invite and provoke the aggressions of 
foreign States, peace has been preserved with all nations, 
order has been maintained, the laws have been respected and 
obeyed, and harmony has prevailed everywhere, except in 
the theatre of military conflict. While that theatre has been 
greatly contracted by the advancing armies and navies of the 
Union, the needful diversion of wealth and strength from the 
fie/da of peaceful indastry to the nalvou^l dftfeuce, has not 
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arrested the plow, the shuttle, or the ship. The axe has 
enlarged the borders of our settlements, and the mines, as 
well of iron and coal as of the precious metals, have yielded 
even more abundantly than heretofore. Population has 
steadily increased, notwithstanding the waste that has been 
made in the camp, the siege, and the battle-field ; and the 
country, rejoicing in the consciousness of augmented strength 
and vigor, is permitted to expect a continuance of years, with 
a large increase of freedom. No human counsel hath devised, 
nor hath any mortal hand worked out these great things. 
They are the gracious gifts of the Most High God, who, 
while dealing with us in anger for our sins, hath nevertheless 
remembered mercy. 

" It hath seemed to me fit and proper that they should be 
solemnly, devoutly, and gratefully acknowledged, as with one 
heart and voice, by the whole American people. I do, there- 
fore, invite my fellow-citizens in every part of the United 
States, and also those who are at sea, and those who are 
sojourning in foreign lands, to set apart and observe the last 
Thursday of November next as a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer to our beneficent Father, who dwelleth in the heavens. 
And I recommend to them that, while offering up the ascrip- 
tions justly due to him for such signal deliverances and bless- 
ings, they do also, with humble penitence for our National 
perverseness and disobedience, commend to his tender care 
all those who have become widows, orphans, mourners, or 
sufferers, in the lamentable civil strife in which we are 
unavoidably engaged, and fervently implore the interposition 
of the Almighty hand to heal the wounds of the nation, and 
to restore it, as soon as may be consistent with the Divine 
purposes, to the full enjoyment of peace, harmony, tranquillity, 
and union. 

" In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

" Done at the City of Washington, \ii\a, \)[i^ >i:K«^ ^^. A 
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October, in the year of oar Lord one thoasaod eight hundred 
and sixty-three, and of the Independence of the United States 
the eighty-eighth. 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

"William H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

On the 19th of November, 1863, President Lincoln delivered 
the following dedicatory address upon the occasion of conse- 
crating a National Cemetery at Gettysbnrg, for the secure 
rest of those brave men who yielded up their lives in behalf 
of their country during the three days' battle at that place : 

** Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We are met to dedicate a portion of it as the final resting- 
place of those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

** But in a larger sense we can not dedicate, we can not 
consecrate, we can not hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our power to add or detract. The world will little 
note, nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work that they have thus 
far so nobly carried on. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us — that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to the cause for 
which they here gave the last full measure of devotion — that 
we here highly resolve that the dead shall not have died in 
vain, that the nation shall, under God, have a new birth of 
freedom, and that the government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, sbaW no\. pet\a\i ttom the earth.'' 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE THIRTY-EIOHTH OONORESa 

OrgudMtkm of the Hoose— Differeot Opluione aa to Recoottrnctioii — ProTisIone ftr Plu«* 
don of Rebde — Preddeot'e Proclamation of Pardon— Annual Mwnngfi Hipliiatoiy 
Prodamaticm. 

Upon the assembling of the Thirty-eighth CoDgress, De- 
cember 7th, 1863 — that Congress, in the lower branch of 
which the Opposition had counted upon a majority — ^the sap- 
porters of the Government found no difficulty in electing their 
candidates for Speaker by a majority of twenty, nor a radical 
anti-slavery man as Chaplain, albeit against the latter was 
offered as candidate an Episcopalian Bishop, nameless here, 
who had had the effrontery since the outbreak of the war to 
appear before the public as a defender of the institution upon 
Christian principles. 

With the success of our arms — movements toward an organ- 
ization of the local governments in the States df Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas being in progress — the difficult 
question as to the principles upon which such reorganization 
should be effected presented itself for settlement 

Some took the ground that, by virtue of their rebellion, the 
disloyal States had lapsed into mere territorial organizations, 
and should remain in that condition until again admitted into 
the Union. 

Others contended that this would be, in effect, to recognize 
secession, and maintained that, whatever might have been tbe 
acts of the inhabitants of any State, the State as such still 
constituted an integral member of the Union, entitled to all 
privileges as such, whenever a sufficient number of loyal 
citizens chose to exercise the right of suffrage — the (General 
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Government seeing to it, us was its da^ under the Con- 
stitution, that a republican form was guarantied. As to 
what number of loyal inhabitants should suffice, opinions 
differed. 

Congress had provided, by acn act approved July 17, 1862 : 
That the President is hereby authorized, at any time here- 
after, by proclamation, to extend to persons who may have 
participated in the existing rebellion in any State or part 
thereof, pardon and amnesty, with such exceptions, and at 
such time, and on such conditions, as he may deem expedient 
for the public welfare. 

In accordance with this authority, the following proclama- 
tion was issued by Mr. Lincoln, by which it appeared he held 
himself pledged, before the world and to the persons immedi- 
ately affected by it, to make an adherence to the policy of 
emancipation, inaugurated by him, a condition precedent to 
any act of clemency to be exercised by himself: 

"Whereas, In and by the Constitution of the United 
States, it is provided that the President ' shall have power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment ;' and whereas, a re- 
bellion now exists whereby the loyal State Governments of 
several States have for a long time been subverted, and many 
persons have committed and are now guilty of treason against 
the United States ; and whereas, with reference to said rebel- 
lion and treason, laws have been enacted by Congress de- 
claring forfeitures and confiscation of property and liberation 
of slaves, all upon terms and conditions therein stated ; and 
also declaring that the President was thereby authorized at 
any time thereafter, by proclamation, to extend to persons 
who may have participated in the existing rebellion, in any 
State or part thereof, pardon and amnesty, with such excep- 
tions and at such times and on such conditions as he may 
deem expedient for the public welfare ; and whereas, the 
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[ftble vigor and celerity in his movements, as com- 
t other GeoeTBls then and since prominently before 
It , Even hod he blundered energetical I y, in that 
AJiBve been some consolation. The thought, not 
I the Pendletonian, of the possibility of the 
1 during bis term of office, stirred up certain 
B which he would rather have avoided. 
i must be aaid, that, talipu as a whole, the 
a up to the work more vigorously than might 
lypoeed, and carried on their campaign in as 
d defiant a style as if victory were sure to perch 
toners. There was the usual amount of cheap 
|.Taliaat betting, and an unusual amount, many 
ieating — at least, the results of investigations at 
I Washington, conducted by a military tribunal, 
irver appeared^ squint in that direction. 
I papers were, for a marvel, quite unanimous in 
t Mr. Lincoln should not be refilected. Tlie 
nident declared that the Chicago movempn' was 
jr nf light which had come from the North during 
European sympathizers with the rebellion, like- 
I opposed to Mr. Lincoln's reelection, and their 
e Continent and in the provinces did their be^t to 
f eh oc kingly. 

I elections in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana, 

1 October, created much consternation in the oppo- 

— -that in the latter State particularly, which bad 

Q positively as upon their aide, but insisted, upon 

I, in common with the first two in pronouncing 

lily tn favor of the Administration candidates. 

t could no longer be doubtful. Ynt the most of 

ers of McClellan kept up their talk, whatever 

igbta may have been. 

C opportunity for talk, even, was afforded when tbe 

L of the election of November 8tb became knowo. 
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Abraham Lincoln and Andrew JohnBOD— whom an opposi- 
tion joarnal, with rarest refinement and graceM eourteej, eon- 
4;entrating all its malignity into the intensest sentenee posai- 
lile, had characterized as "a rail-splitting boffooD and a 
Iraorish tailor, both from the backwoods, both glowing 
up in nncoiith ignorance" — ^these men of the people carried 
iivcrj loyal State, except Kentucky, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware, the vote of soldiers in service having been almost 
universally given to them. 

Of the four million, thirty-fonr thousand, seven hondrsd 
and eighty-nine votes cast, Mr. Lincoln received, according 
to official returns, two million, two hundred and twenty- 
three thousand, and thirty-five; a majority on the aggregate 
popular vote, of four hundred and eleven thousand, two 
hundred and eighty-one. 

The President elect by a plurality in 1860, he was reelected 
in 1864 by a majority decisive and unmistakable. 

Having been serenaded early in the morning following his 
reelection, by Pennsylvanians then in Washington, he thus 
gave utterance to his feelings : 

" Friends and Fellow-Citizens : — Even before I had been 
informed by you that this compliment was paid me by 
loyal citizens of Pennsylvania friendly to me, I had inferred 
that you were of that portion of my countrymen who think 
that the best interests of the nation are to be subserved 
by the support of the present administration. I do not pre- 
tend to say that you, who think so, embrace all the patriot- 
ism and loyalty of the country ; but I do believe, and I trust 
without personal interest, that the welfare of the country does 
require that such support and indorsement be given. I 
earnestly believe that the consequences of this day's work, if 
it be as you assume, and as now seems probable, will be 
to the lasting advantage if not to the very salvation of the 
ooontrr I cannot, at this hour, say what has been the 
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result of the election, but whatever it may be, I have no 
desire to modify this opinion : that all who have labored to* 
day in behalf of the Union organization, have wrought 
for the best interest of their country and the world, not only 
for the present, but for all future ages. I am thankful to God 
for this approval of the people ; but while deeply grateful 
for this mark of their confidence in roe, if I know my heart, 
my gratitude is free from any taint of personal triumph. I 
do not impugn the motives of any one opposed to me. It is 
no pleasure to me to triumph over any one, but I give thanks 
to the Almighty for this evidence of the people's resolution 
to stand by free government and the rights of humanity." 

When the result was definitely known, at a serenade given 
in his honor on the night of November 10th, by the various 
Lincoln and Johnson Clubs of the District, he said : 

" It has long been a grave question whether any Govern- 
ment, not too strong for the liberties of its people, can 
be strong enough to maintain its existence in great emer- 
gencies. On this point the present rebellion brought our 
Government to a severe test, and a Presidential election 
ocearriDg in a regular course during the rebellion, added not 
a little to the strain. 

" If the loyal people united were put to the utmost of their 
strength by the rebellion, must they not fail when divided and 
partially paralyzed by a political war among themselves? 
But the election was a necessity — we can not have free 
government without elections ; and if the rebellion could force 
us to forego or postpone a national election, it must fairly 
claim to have already conquered and ruined us. The strife 
of the election is but human nature practically applied to the 
facts of the case. What has occurred in this case must ever 
recur in similar cases. . Human nature will not change. In 
any future great national trial, compared with the men of 
this, we shall have as weak and as stron^^ aa 
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as wise, as bad and as good. Let us, tberalbrtt, atodj the 
incidcDts of this, as philosophy to lean wiadom ftooi, 
and Done of them as wrongs to be reirenged. 

'* But the election, along with its ineidental and undeaiiable 
strife, has done good too. It has demonstratod that a 
people's government can sustain a national eleotioa in the 
midst of a g^reat civil war. Until now it has not been known 
to the worid that this was a possibili^. It shows also how 
sound and how strong we still are. It shows that» even 
among the candidates of the same party, he who is most 
devoted to the Union, and most opposed to treason, can 
receive most of the peopled votes. It shows also, to the 
extent yet known, that we have more men now than we had 
when the war began. Odd is good in its place ; but living, 
brave, and patriotic men are better than gold. 

" But the rebellion continues ; and now that the election is 
over, may not all having a common interest reunite in a com- 
mon effort to save our common country ? For my own part, 
I have striven and shall strive to avoid placing any obstacle 
in the way. So long as I have been here I have not wil- 
lingly planted a thorn in any man's bosom. While I am duly 
sensible to the high compliment of a reflection, and duly 
grateful, as I trust, to Almighty Ood for having directed my 
countrymen to a right conclusion, as I think, for their good, 
it adds nothing to my satisfaction that any other man may 
be disappointed by the result 

** May I ask those who have not differed with me to join 
with me in this same spirit toward those who have f And 
now let me close by asking three hearty cheers for our brave 
soldiers and seamen and their gallant and skUful com- 
manders." 

As indicative of Mr. Lincoln's warmth and tenderness of 
heart the following letter will be read with interest It was 
addressed to a poor widow, in Boston, whose sixth son, then 
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recently wonnded, was lying in a hospital, and bears date 
November Slst, 1864. 

" Dear Madam : — I have been shown in the files of the 
War Department a statement of the Adjutant-General of 
Massachusetts, that you are the mother of five sons who have 
died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how weak and 
fruitless must be any word of mine, which should attempt to 
beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming ; but I 
cannot refrain from tendering to you the consolation that may 
be found in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I 
pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of 
your bereavement, and leave you only the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must be 
yours, to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of 
Freedom. 

" Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

*' Abraham Lincoln." 

The Thirty- eighth Congress commenced its second session 
on the 5th of December, 1864. On the following day Mr. 
Lincoln transmitted what was to be bis last annual message : 

" Fellow-oitizbns ov thb Senate and House ov Rep- 
resentatives : — Again the blessings of health and abundant 
harvests claim our profoundest gratitude to Almighty GK)d. 

" The condition of our foreign affairs is reasonably satisfac- 
tory. 

'' Mexico continues to be a theatre of civil war. While our 
political relations with that country have undergone no 
change, we have at the same time strictly maintained neutral* 
ity between the belligerents. 

"At the request of the States of Costa Rica and Nicaragua, 
a competent engineer has been authorized to make a survey 
of the nver San Juan and the port of San Juan. It is a 
source of much satisfaction that the difficulties, which Cot ^ 
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moment excited Bome political apprehensioDy and OMued a 
closing of the inter-oceanic transit route, have been amioablj 
adjusted, and that there is a good prospect that the roote will 
soon be re-opened with an increase of capacity and adaptation. 

" We could not exaggerate either the commercial or the 
political importance of that great improvement It would he 
doing injustice to an important South American State not to 
acknowledge the directness, frankness, and cordiality with 
which the United States of Columbia has entered into intimate 
relation with this Government. A Claim Convention hai 
been constituted to complete the unfinished work of the one 
which closed its session in 1861. 

" The new liberal Constitution of Venezuela having gone 
into effect with the universal acquiescence of the people, the 
Government under it has been recognized, and diplomatic in- 
tercourse with it has been opened in a cordial and fWendly 
spirit 

** The long-deferred Avis Island claim has been satisfac- 
torily paid and discharged. Mutual payments have been 
made of the claims awarded by the late Joint Commission for 
the settlement of claims between the United States and Peru. 
An earnest and candid friendship continues to exist between 
the two countries ; and such efforts as were in my power have 
been used to prevent misunderstanding, and avert a threat- 
ened war between Peru and Spain. 

** Our relations are of the most friendly nature with Chili, 
the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Paraguay, San 
Salvador, and Hayti. During the past year, no differences 
of any kind have arisen with any of these Republics. And, 
on the other hand, their sympathies with the United States 
are constantly expressed with cordiality and earnestness. 

'* The claims arising from the seizure of the cargo of the 
brig Macedonian, in 1821, have been paid in full by the Gov- 
ernment of Chili. 
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" Civil war contiaaes in the Spanish port of San Domingo, 
apparently without prospect of an early close. 

" Official correspondence has been freely opened with 
Liberiay and it gives ua a pleasing view of social and political 
progress in that Republio. It may be expected to derive new 
vigor from American inflaenoe, improved by the rapid disap 
pearanoe of slavery in the United States. 

'' I solicit your authority to promise to the Republic a gun- 
boat, at a moderate cost, to be reimbursed to the United 
States by instalments. Such a vessel is needed for the safety 
of that State against the native African races, and in Liberian 
hands it would be more effective in arresting the African 
slave-trade than a squadron in our own hands. 

*' The possession of the least authorized naval force would 
stimulate a generous ambition in the Republic, and the confi- 
dence which we should manifest by furnishing it would win 
forbearance and favor toward the colony from all civilized 
nations. The proposed oveiiand telegraph between America 
and Europe by the way of Behring Strait and Asiatk Russia, 
which was sanctioned by Congress at the last session, has 
been undertaken under very favorable circumstances by an 
association of American citizens, with the cordial good will 
and support as well of this Government as of those of Great 
Britain and Russia. 

''Assurances have been received from most of the South 
Am' lean States of their high appreciation of the enterprise 
and their readiness to codperate in constructing lines tributary 
to that world-encircling communication. 

" I learn with much satisfaction that the noble design of a 
telegraphic ommunication between the eastern coast of 
America an Great Britain has been renewed with fiiU ezpee- 
tation of iu^ early accomplishment 

** Thus it is hoped that with the return of domestic peace 
the country wHl be aUe to resume with energy and advan- 
tage her farmer high career of commerce and civilization* 
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"An unpleasaot altaremtion whkh uoaa bsiwaau the tom- 
porary incambent and the GoTemmeiit of Urn PlMb^ nmiltod 
in a suspenaion of intercourse. The eril waa pnmiidy eoi^ 
rocted on the arrival of the aaooeasor in the eonaiilate, aad 
our relations with Egypt as well as our relalknia with tfeie 
Barbary Powers, are entirely satisflietory. 

** The rebellion which has so long been flagrant In Chlnii 
has at last been suppressed with the co6perating good oflkM 
of this Government and of the other Western Oommeieial 
States. The judicial consular establishment has become very 
difficult and onerous, and it will need legislative reqaisitiim 
to adapt it to the extension of our commerce, and to the more 
intimate intercourse which has been instituted with the Gov- 
ernment and people of that vast empire. 

" China seems to be accepting with hearty good-will the 
conventional laws which regulate commerce and social inter* 
course among the Western nations. 

** Owing to the peculiar situation of Japan, and the anom- 
alous form of its Government^ the action of that Empire in 
performiog treaty stipulations is inconsistent and capridous 
Nevertheless good progpress has been effected by the Western 
Powers, moving with enlightened concert Our own pecu- 
niary claims have been allowed, or put in course of settlement^ 
and the Inland Sea has been reopened to Commerce. 

" There is reason also to believe that these proceedings 
have increased rather than diminished the fHendship of Jdpan 
toward the United States. 

" The ports of Norfolk, Femandino, and Pensaoola have 
been opened by proclamation. 

'*It is hoped that foreign merchants will now consider 
whether it is not safer and more profitable to tiiemselves as 
well as just to the United States, to resort to these and other 
open ports, than it is to pursue, through many hasards and aft 
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vast cost, a contrabaod trade with other porta which are 
closed, if not by actual military operations, at least by a law- 
ful and effective blockade. 

'' For myself, I have no doubt of the power and duty of 
the Executive, under the laws of nations, to exclude enemies 
of the human race from an asylum in the United States. If 
Congress should think that proceedings in such cases lack the 
authority of law, or ought to be further regulated by it, I re« 
commend that provision be made for effectually preventing 
foreign slave-traders from acquiring domicil and facilities for 
their criminal occupation in our country. 

** It is possible that if this were a new and open question, 
the maritime powers, with the light they now enjoy, would 
not concede the privileges of a naval belligerent to the insur- 
gents of the United States, destitute as they are and always 
have been, equally of ships, and of ports and harbors. 

** Disloyal enemies have been neither less assiduous nor 
more successful during the last year than they were before 
that time, in their efforts, under favor of that privilege, to 
embroil our country in foreign wars. The desire and deter- 
mination of the maritime States to defeat that design are be- 
lieved to be as sincere as, and cannot be more earnest than 
our own. 

" Nevertheless, unforseen political difficulties have arisen, 
especially in Brazilian and British ports, and on the Northern 
boundary of the United States, which have required and are 
likely to continue to require the practice of constant vigilance, 
and a just and conciliatory spirit on the part of the United 
States, as well as of the nations concerned and their Govern- 
ments. Commissioners have been appointed under the treaty 
with Great Britain, in the adjustment of the claims of the 
Hudson's Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural Companies in 
Oregon, and are now proceeding to tne execution of the trusi 
assigned to them. 

*' In view of the insecnrity of life in the region a^jtoent to 
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the Canadiaa border by recent aBSMilte and depredrntiona 
committed by inimical and desperate perBona who are bar* 
bored tbere, it has been thought proper to give notice that 
after the expiration of six months, the period eonditionallj 
stipulated in the existing arrangements with Ch^eat Britain, 
the United States mnst hold themselves at liberty to hicreasa 
their naval armament upon the lakes, if they shall find that 
proceeding necessary. 

"The condition of the Border will necessarily oome into 
consideration in connection with the continuing or modifying 
the rights of transit from Canada through the United States, 
as well as the regulation of imposts, whi^h were temporarily 
established by the Rieciprocity Treaty of the 5th of June, 
1864. I desire, however, to be understood while making 
this statement that the Colonial authorities are not deemed 
to be intentionally unjust or unfriendly toward the United 
States; but, on the contrary, there is every reason to 
expect that, with the approval of the Imperial Government, 
they will take the necessary measures to prevent new incur- 
sions across the border. 

'* The act passed at the last session for the encouragement 
of immigration has, as far as was possible, been put into 
operation. 

** It seems to need an amendment which will enable the 
officers of the Government to prevent the practice of frauds 
against the immigrants while on their way and on their arrival 
in the ports, so as to secure them here a free choice of avoea* 
cations and place of settlement 

''A liberal disposition toward this great National policy is 
manifested by most of the European States, and ought to be 
reciprocated on our part by giving the immigrants effective 
National protection. I regard our immigrants as one of the 
principal replenishing streams which are appointed by Provi- 
dence to repair the ravages of internal war, and its wastes of 
National strength and health. 
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''All that is Decessarj is, to secare the flow of that stream 
Id its present fullness, and to that end, the Government must, 
in every way, make it manifest that it neither needs nor de- 
signs to impose involuntary military service upon those who 
come from other lands to cast their lot in our country. 

" The financial affairs of the Government have been suc- 
cessfully administered. During the last year the legislation 
of the last session of Congress has beneficially affected the 
revenue, although sufficient time has not yet elapsed to ex- 
perience the full effect of several of the provisions of the act 
of Congress imposing increased taxation. The receipts during 
the year, from all sources, upon the basis of warrants signed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, including loans and the 
balance in the Treasury oh the first day of July, 1863, were 
$1,394,796,007 62, and the aggregate disbursements, upon 
the same basis, were $1,298,056,101 89, leaving a balance in 
the Treasury, as shown by warrants, of $96,739,905 7S. 
Deduct from these amounts the amount of the principal of tho 
public debt redeemed, and the amount of issues in substitu- 
tion therefor, and the actual cash operations of thid Treasury 
were : Receipts, $3,075,646 77 ; disbursements, $865,734, 
087 76 ; which leaves a cash balance in the Treasury of $18, 
842,558 71. Of the receipts, there were derived from customs, 
$102,316,152 99 ; from lands, $588,338 29 ; from direct taxes, 
$475,648 96; from internal revenues, $109,741,134 10; from 
miscellaneous sources, $47,511,448 ; and fi*om loans apprfed 
to actual expenditures, including former balance, $623,443, 
929 13. There were disbursed for the civil service, $27,505, 
599 46; for pensions and Indians, $7,517,930 97; for ine 
War Department, $60,791,842 97 ; for the Navy Department, 
$85,733,292 79 ; for interest of the public debU, $53,685,421 
69 ; making an aggregate of $865,234,081 86, and leaving a 
balance in the Treasury of $18,842,558 71, as before stated 

" For the actual receipts and disbursements for the first 
quarter, and the estimated receipts and disbur8emetlLt&^^\^2Qib.^ 
22 
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three remainiDg quarters of the current fiscal jear, and the 
general operations of the Treasury in detail, I refbr yon tu 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

" I concur with him in the opinion, that the proportion of 
the moneys required to meet the expenses consequent upon 
the war derived from taxation, should be stUl fiiriber in- 
creased ; and I earnestly invite your attention to this 8ab{eet^ 
to the end that there may be such additional leg^lation 
as shall be required to meet the just expectations of the 
Secretary. 

** The public debt, on the first day of May last, as appears 
by the books of the Treasury, amounted to $1,740,690,489 49. 
Probably, should the war continue for another year, that 
amount may be increased by not far from five hundred 
millions. Held, as it is for the most part, by our own people, 
it has become a substantial branch of national, though pri- 
vate property. 

'* For obvious reasons, the more nearly this property can 
be distributed among all the people, the better. To forward 
general distribution, greater inducements to become owners, 
might, perhaps, with good effect and without ii^'ury, be pre- 
sented to persons of limited means. With this view, I sug- 
gest whether it might not be both expedient and competent 
for Congress to provide that a limited amount of some future 
issue of public securities might be held, by any bond fide 
purchaser, exempt from taxation and from seizure for debt, 
under such restrictions and limitations as might be necessary 
to guard against abuse of so important a privilege. This 
would enable prudent persons to set aside a small annuity 
against a possible day of want. 

'' Privileges like these would render the possession of such 
securities, to the amount limited, most desirable to every 
person of small means who might be able to save enough for 
the purpose. The great advantage of citizens being creditors 
^8 well as debtors, is obvious. Men readily perceive that 
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they cannot be much oppressed bj a debt which thej owe to 
themselves. 

" The public debt on the first day of July last, although 
somewhat exceeding the estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury made to Congress at the commencement of last ses- 
sion, falls short of the estimate of that office made in the 
succeeding December as to its probable amount at the be- 
ginning of this year, by the sum of $3,995,079 33. This fact 
exhibits a satisfactory condition and conduct of the operations 
of the Treasury. 

" The National banking system is proving to be acceptable 
to capitalists and the people. On the 25th day of Novem- 
ber, five hundred and eighty- four National Banks had been 
organized, a considerable number of which were conversions 
from State banks. Changes from the State system to the 
National system are rapidly taking place, and it is hoped that 
very soon there will be in the United States no banks of 
issue not authorized by Congress, and no bank-note circu- 
lation not secured by the government. That the government 
and the people will derive general benefit from this change in 
the banking system of the country can hardly be questioned. 

** The National system will create a reliable and perma- 
nent influence in support of the national credit, and protect 
the people against losses in the use of paper money. Whether 
or not any further legislation is advisable for the suppression 
of State bank issues, it will be for Congress to determine. It 
seems quite clear that the Treasury cannot be satisfactorily 
conducted unless the government can exercise restraining 
power over the bank-note circulation of the country. 

" The Report of the Secretary of War, and the accompany- 
ing documents, will detail the campaigns of the armies in the 
field since the date of the last annual Message, and also the 
operations of the several administrative bureaus of the War 
Department during the last year. 

" It will also specify the measures deemed essential £ 
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national defence, and to keep up and supply the reqniaite 

military force. 

" The Report of the Secretary of the Navy presents a 
comprehensiv^e and satisfactory exhibit of the affairs of that 
department and of the naval service. It is a subject of con- 
gratulation and laudable pride to oar countrymen, that a 
navy of such vast proportions has been organised in so brief 
a period and conducted with so much efficiency and saccess. 

" The general exhibits of the Navy, inclading vessels under 
construction, on the first of December, 1864, shows a total 
of 671 vessels, carrying 4,610 guns, and 510,396 tons — being 
an actual increase during the year over and above all losses 
by shipwreck or in battle, of 83 vessels, 167 guns, and 42,427 
tons. The total number at this time in the naval service, 
including officers, is about 51,000. There have been captured 
by the Navy during the year, 32'4 vessels, and the whole num- 
ber of naval captures since hostilities commenced is 1,379, 
of which 267 are steamers. The gross proceeds arising from 
the sale of condemned prize property, thus far reported, 
amount to $14,396,250 51. 

'* A large amount of such proceeds is still under adjudica- 
tion and yet to be reported. The total expenditures of the 
Navy Department, of every description, including the cost of 
the immense squadrons that have been called into existence, 
from the 4th of March, 1861, to the 1st of November, 1864, 
are $238,647,262 35. Your favorable consideration is in- 
vited to the various recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Navy, especially in regard to a navy yard and suitable estab- 
lishment for the construction and repair of iron vessels, and 
the machinery and armature for our ships, to which reference 
was made in my last annual message. 

" Your attention is also invited to the views expressed in 
the report in relation to the legislation of Congress at its last 
session in respect to prizes on our inland waters. 

" I cordially concur in the recommendation of the Secretary 
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as to the propriety of creating the new rank of Vice-admiral 
in our naval service. 

" Your attention 19 Invited to the report of the Postmaster- 
Oeneral, for a detailed acconnt of the operations and financial 
condition of the Post-Office Pepartment The postal revenues 
for the year ending June 30, 1864, amounted to $12,488,253 78. 
and the expenditures to $12,644,786 20 ; the excess of ex- 
penditures over receipts heing $206,532 42. 

'' The views presented by the Postinaster-Oeneral on the 
subject of special grants by the (Government in aid of the es- 
tablishment of new lines of ocean mail steamships, and the 
policy he recommends for the development of increased com- 
mercial intercourse with adjacent and neighboring countries, 
should receive the careful consideration of Congress. 

" It is of noteworthy interest that the steady expansion of 
population, improvement and governmental institutions over 
the new and unoccupied portions of our country have scarcely 
been checked, much less impeded or destroyed by our great 
civil war, which, at first glance, would seem to have absorbed 
almost the entire energies of the Nation. 

*' The organization and admission of the State of Nevada 
has been completed in conformity with law, and thus our 
excellent system is firmly established in the mountains which 
00 ce seemed a barren and uninhabitable waste between the 
Atlantic States and those which have grown up on the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

*' The Territories of the Union are generally in a condition 
ef prosperity and growth. Idaho and Montana, by reason of 
their great distance and the interruption of communication 
with them by Indian hostilities, have been only partially 
organized; but it is understood that those difficulties are 
about to disappear, which-will permit their governments, like 
those of the others, to go into speedy and full operation. 

"As intimately connected with and promotive of this mate- 
rial growth of the Nation, I ask the attention of Go^^gc«!fii\Kk 
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the valuable information and important recommendation re- 
lating to the public lands, Indian affairs, the Pacific Railroad, 
and mineral discoveries contained in the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, which is herewith transmitted, and which 
report also embraces the sobjects of the patents, pensions, 
and other topics of public interest pertaining to hia Depart- 
ment. 

"The quantity of public land disposed of during the five 
quarters ending on the 30th of September last, was 4,221,342 
acres, of which 1,538,614 acres were entered under the Home- 
stead law. The remainder was located with military land 
warrants, agricultural script certified to States for railroads, 
and sold for cash. The cash received from sales and location 
fees was $1,019,446. The income from sales during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1864, was $678,007 21, against 
$136,077 95, received during the preceding year. The aggre- 
gate number of acres surveyed during the year has been equal 
to the quantity disposed of, and there are open to settlement 
about 133,000,000 acres of surveyed land. 

" The great enterprise of connecting the Atlantic with the 
Pacific States by railways and telegraph lines has been entered 
upon with a vigor that gives assurance of success, notwith- 
standing the embarrassments arising from the prevailing high 
prices of materials and labor. The route of the main line of 
the road has been definitely located for one hundred miles 
westward from the initial point at Omaha City, Nebraska, 
and a preliminary location of the Pacific Railroad of Califor- 
nia has been made from Sacramento eastward to the great 
bend of Mucker river, in Nevada. Numerous discoveries of 
gold, silver and cinnabar mines have been added to the many 
heretofore known, and the country occupied by the Sierra 
Nevada and Rocky Mountains and the subordinate ranges 
now teems with enterprising labor which is richly remunera- 
tive. It is believed that the products of the mines of precious 
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roetals in that region have, during the year reached, if not 
exceeded, $100,000,000 in value. 

" It was recommended in my last annual message, that our 
Indian system be renioddled. Congress, at its last session, 
acting upon the recommendation, did provide for reorganizing 
the system in California, and it is believed that under the 
present organization the management of the Indians there 
will be attended with reasonable success. Much yet remains 
to be done to provide for the proper government of the Indians 
in other parts of the country, to render it secure for the ad- 
vancing settler and to provide for the welfare of the Indian. 
The Secretary reiterates his recommendations, and to them 
the attention of Congress is invited. 

''The liberal provisions made by Congress for paying 
pensions to invalid soldiers and sailors of the Republic, and 
to the widows, orphans and dependent mothers of those who 
have fallen in battle, or died of disease contracted, or ot 
wounds received in the service of their country, have been 
diligently administered. 

" There have been added to the pension rolls during the 
year ending the thirtieth day of June last, the names of 16,770 
invalid soldiers, and of 271 disabled seamen, making the 
present number of army invalid pensioners 22,767, and of 
navy invalid pensioners 712. Of widows, orphans and 
mothers, 22,198 have been placed on the army pension rolls, 
and 248 on the navy rolls. 

" The present number of Army pensioners of this class is 
25,433, and of Navy pensioners 793. At the beginning of 
the year, the number of revolutionary pensioners was 1,430l. 
Only twelve of them were soldiers, of whom seven have since 
died. The remainder are those who, under the law, receive 
pensions because of relationship to revolutionary soldiers. 

"During the year ending the thirtieth of June, 1864, 
$4,504,616 92 have been paid to pensioners of all classes. 

" I cheerfully commend to your continued patronage tho 
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benevolent institutions of the District of CQlumbia, which 
liave hitherto been established or fostered by CoDgrosB, aad 
respectfullj refer for informatioD concenung them. And in 
relation to the Washington Aqueduct, the Oapitol, And other 
matters of local interest to the report of the SecretArj. 

" The Agricultural Department, under the superrision of 
its present energetic and faithful head, is rapidly commend- 
ing itself to the great and vital interest it waa intendiMi to 
advance. It is peculiarly the People's Department, in which 
they feel more directly concerned than in any other, I com- 
mend it to the continued attention and fostering care of Con- 
gress. 

" The war continues. Since the last annual message, all 
the important lines and positions then occupied by ou/ forces 
have been maintained, and our armies have steadily advanced, 
thus liberating the regions left in the rear, so that Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and parts of other States have again 
produced reasonably fair crops. 

" The most remarkable feature in the military operations 
of the year, is Greneral Sherman's attempted march of three 
hundred miles directly through insurgent regions. It tends 
to show a great increase of our relative strength, that our 
General-in-chief should feel able to confront and hold in check 
every active force of the enemy, and yet to detach a well- 
appointed, large army to move on such an expedition. The 
result not being yet known, conjecture in regard to it is not 
here indulficed. 

'* Important movements have also occurred during the 
year to the effect of moulding society for ductility in the 
Union. Although short of complete success, it is much in 
the right direction that twelve thousand citizens in each of 
the States of Arkansas and Louisiana, have organized loyal 
State governments with free Constitutions, and are earnestly 
struggling to maintain and administer them. 

''The movement in the same direction, more extensive. 
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though less definite, in Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
should not be overlooked. 

"But Maryland presents the example of complete success. 
Maryland is secure to liberty and union for all the future. 
The genius of rebellion will no more claim Maryland. Like 
another foul spirit, being driven out, it may seek to tear her 
but it will rule her no more. 

"At the last Session of Congress, a proposed amendment 
of the Constitution abolishing slavery throughout the United 
States, passed the Senate, but failed, for lack of the requisite 
two-thirds vote in the House of Representatives. Although 
the present is the same Congress, and nearly the same 
members, and without question on the patriotism of those 
who stood in opposition, I venture to recommend the con- 
sideration and passage of the measure at the present session. 

''Of course the abstract question is not changed, but an 
intervening election shows almost certainly that the next 
Congress will pass the measure, if this does not Hence 
there is only a question of time as to when the proposed 
amendment will go to the States for their action ; and as it is 
to go at all events, may we not agree that the sooner the 
better ? It is not claimed that the election has imposed a 
duty on members to change their views or their votes any 
further than as an additional element to be considered. 
Their judgment may be affected by it. 

" It is the voice of the people, now for the first time heard 
upon the question. In a great national crisis like ours, 
unanimity of action among those seeking a common end is 
very desirable, almost indispensable, and yet an approach to 
such unanimity is attainable, only as some deference shall be 
paid to the will of the majority, simply because it is the will 
of the majority. 

** In this case, the common end is the maintenance of the 
Union, and among the means to secure that end, such wilL 
through the election, is most clearly declared in favor erf »uch> 
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Constitutional Amendment The most reliable indication of 
public purpose in this country is derived through onr popular 
election. Judging by the recent canyass and its result, the 
purpose of the people within the loyal States to maintain the 
integrity of the Union was never more firm nor more nearly 
unanimous than now. 

" The extraordinary calmness and good order with which 
the millions of voters met and mingled at the polls, give 
strong assurance of this. Not only those who supported the 
' Union Ticket/ so called, but a great majority of the oppos- 
ing party also, may be fairly claimed to entertain and to 
be actuated by the same purpose. It is an unanswerable 
argument to this effect that no candidate to any office what- 
ever, high or low, has ventured to seek votes on the avowal 
that he was for giving up the Union. 

** There has been much impugning of motives, and heated 
controversy as to the proper means and best mode of advanc- 
ing the Union cause, but in the distinct issue of Union or no 
Union, the politicians have shown their distinctive knowledge 
that there is no diversity among the people. In affording 
the people a fair opportunity of showing one to another and 
to the world this firmness and unanimity of purpose, the 
election has been of vast value to the National cause. 

'* The election has exhibited another fact not less valuable 
to be known in the fact that we do not approach exhaustion 
in the most important branch of the national resources, that 
of living men. While it is melancholy to reflect that the war 
has filled so many graves, and carried mourning to so many 
hearts, it is some relief to know that, compared with the surviv- 
ing, the fallen have been so few. While corps, and divisions, 
and brigades, and regiments have formed, and fought and 
dwindled, and gone out of existence, a great majority of the 
men who composed them are still living. The same is true 
of the naval service. The election returns prove this. So 
many votes could not else be found. The States regularly 
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holding elections, botb now and foar years ago, to wit: 
California, Connecticat, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massacbasett«, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missoari, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin, cast 3,982,011 votes now, 
against 3,870,222 then, to which are to be added 33,762 
cast now in the new States of Kansas and Nevada, which 
States did not vote in 1860 ; thus swelling the aggregate to 
4,075,773, and the net increase during the three years and a 
half of war to 145,751. 

" To this, again, should be added the number of all soldiers 
in the field from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, and California, who, by the laws 
of those States, could not vote away from their homes, and 
which number cannot be less than ninety thousand. Nor yet 
is this all. The number in organized territories is triple now 
what it was four years ago, while thousands, white and black, 
join us as the National army forces back the insurgent lines. 
So much is shown, affirmatively and negatively, by the 
election. 

"It is not natural to inquire how the increase has been 
produced, or to show that it would have been greater but for 
the war, which is partially true ; the important fact remaining 
demonstrated, that we have more men now than we had when 
the war began ; that we are not exhausted, nor in process of 
exhaustion ; that we are gaining strength, and may, if need 
be, maintain the contest indefinitely. This as to men. 

" National resources are now more complete and abundant 
than ever ; the National resources, then, are unexhausted, and, 
as we believe, inexhaustible. The public purpose to reestab- 
lish and maintain the National authority is unchanged, and, 
as we believe, unchangeable. The manner of continumg the 
effort remains to choose. On careful consideration of all tho 
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eyidence accessible, it seems to me that no attempts at nego- 
tiation with the insurgent leader could result in any good. 

" He would accept of nothing short of the seyeranoe of the 
Union. His declarations to this effect are explicit and oft* 
repeated. He does not attempt to deceive ua He affords 
us no excuse to deceive ourselves. We cannot voluntarilj 
yield it Between him and us the issue is distinct, simple, 
and inflexible. It is an issue which can only be tried by war, 
and decided by victory. 

" If we yield, we are beaten ; if the Southern people fail 
him, he is beaten — either way, it would be the victory and 
defeat following war What is true, however, of him who 
heads the insurgent cause, is not necessarily true of those who 
follow. Although be cannot reaccept the Union, they can. 
Some of them, we know, already desire peace and reunion. 
The number of such may increase. 

" They can at any moment have peace simply by laying 
down their arms and submitting to the National authority 
uader the Constitution. After so much, the Government 
could not, if it would, maintain war against them. The loyal 
people would not sustain, or allow it. If questions should 
remain, we would adjust them by the peaceful means of legis- 
lation, conference, courts, and votes. 

*' Operating only in constitutional and lawful channels, somo 
certain and other possible questions are and would be be- 
yond the Executive power to adjust ; for instance, the admis- 
sion of members into Congress, and whatever might require 
the appropriation of money. 

" The Executive power itself would be really diminished by 
the cessation of actual war. Pardons and remissions of forfeit- 
ure, however, would still be within Executive control. In 
what spirit and temper this control would be exercised, can 
be fairly judged of by the past A year ago general pardon 
and amnesty upon specified terms were offered to all except 
certain designated classes, and it was at this same time made 
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known that the excepted classes were still within contempla- 
tion of special clemency. 

" During the year many availed themselves of the general 
provision, and many more would, only that the sign of bad 
faith in some led to such precautionary measures as rendered 
the practical power less easy and certain. During the same 
time, also, special pardons have been granted to individuals 
of excepted classes, and no voluntary individual application 
has been denied. 

" Thus, practically, the door has been for a full year op^n 
to all, except such as were not in condition to make free 
choice ; thai is, such as were in custody or under constraint. 
It is still so open to all ; but the time may come, probably 
will come, when public duty shall demand that it be closed, 
and that, in lieu, more vigorous measures than heretofore 
shall be adopted. 

"In presenting the abandonment of armed resistance to 
the National authority, on the part of the insurgents, as the 
only indispensable condition to ending the war on the part 
of the Government, I retract nothing heretofore said as to 
slavery. I repeat the declaration made a year ago, that 
while I remain in my present position I shall not attempt to 
retract or modify the Emancipation Proclamation, nor shall I 
return to slavery any person who is free by the terms of that 
proclamation or by any of the acts of Congress. 

'' If the people should, by whatever mode, or means, make 
it an Executive duty to re-enslave such persons, another, and 
not I, must be their instrument to perform it. 

" In stating a single condition of peace, I mean simply to 

say that the war will cease on the part of the Government 

whenever it shall have ceased on the part of those who 

began it 

"Abraham Lincoln." 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

TIQHTENINQ THE LINE& 

Bpeaeh at a Serenade— R«ply to a Pretentatloa Addrnei Peace Rmaore Pabeli 
ilonere— Initmctloai to Secretary Seward— The GonfereDce In Hampton 
Besnlt— Extra Scesion of the Senate— Military Sitoatioii— Shennaa— Charleatoo— Ool' 
nmhiap-WilmingtoQ— Fort Fishei^-Sherldan— Grant— Rebel OongnMi— fiecood laa^ 
oration— Inangnral— English Comment— Proclamation to Deeerteis. 

As illastrative of the genial, pleasant manner of the Presi* 
dent, take the following, in response to a serenade, December 
6th, 1864: 

" Friends and Fellow-citizens : — I believe I shall never 
be old enough to speak without embarrassment when I have 
nothing to talk about. I have no good news to tell you, 
and yet I have no bad news to tell. We have talked of elec- 
tions until there is nothing more to say about them. The 
most interesting news we now have is from Sherman. We 
all know where he went in at, but I can't tell where he will 
come out at. I will now close by proposing three cheers for 
General Sherman and his army." 

On the 24th of January, 1865, having been made the recip- 
ient of a beautiful vase of skeleton leaves, gathered from the 
battle-field of Gettysburg, which had been subscribed for at 
the great Sanitary Fair, held in Philadelphia during the pre- 
vious summer, in reply to the warmly sympathetic and appre- 
ciative address of the Chairman of the Committee entrusted 
with the presentation, he said : 

" Reverend Sir, and Ladies and Gentlemen : — I accept, 
with emotions of profoundest gratitude, the beautiful gift you 
have been pleased to present to mo. You will, of course, 
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expect that I acknowledge it. So much has been said about 
Gettysburg, and so well said, that for me to attempt to say 
more may, perhaps, only serve to weaken the force of that 
which has already been said. 

''A most graceful and eloquent tribute was paid to the 
patriotism and self-denying labors of the American ladies, on 
the occasion of the consecration of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg, by our illustrious friend, Edward Everett, now, 
alas I departed from earth. His life was a truly great one, 
and, I think, the greatest part of it was that which crowned 
its closing years. 

** I wish you to read, if you have not already done so, the 
glowing, and eloquent, and truthful words which he then 
spoke of the women of America. Truly the services they 
have Tendered to the defenders of our country in this perilous 
time, and are yet rendering, can never be estimated as they 
ought to be. 

*' For your kind wishes td me, personally, I beg leave to 
render you, likewise, my sincerest thanks. I assure you they 
are reciprocated. And now, gentlemen and ladies, may God 
bless you all." 

With the opening of the new year, the air — as often before 
— was filled with rumors that the insurgents were anxious to 
negotiate for peace. 

Some there were, even among Mr. Lincoln's friends and 
supporters, who were apprehensive that his " To whom it may 
concern-' announcement of the previous year, was somewnat 
too curt and blunt. Without claiming to have as good an 
opportunity as the President for judging in the premises, they 
could not yet divest themselves of the idea that something 
definite and tangible might result from an interview with rep- 
resentatives from rebeldom ; if nothing more, at least a dis- 
tinct understanding that no peace could be attained, without 
separation, unless it were conquered. 
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Thoroughly familiar with the designs and parposes of the 
leading rebels as Mr. Lincoln was, and well aware that aoj 
snch atteDipt must prove futile, he was nevertheless deter- 
mined that no valid ground for censure should be afforded bj 
himself, in case a favorable opening presented itself. 

Accordingly, when he learned — as he did during the last 
week of January, from his friend, Francis P. Blair, who had 
visited Richmond, with the President's permission — ^that the 
managers there were desirous of sending certain persons as 
commissioners to learn from the United States Oovemment 
upon what terms an adjustment of difficulties could be made, 
and that A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, R. M. T. Hunter, of 
Virginia, and J. A. Campbell, of Alabama, had been sent 
through the enemy's lines by Davis for the purpose of a con- 
ference upon the subject, Mr. Lincoln, not choosing that the 
commissioners should visit Washington, entrusted the matter 
to Secretary Seward, furnishing him with the following letter 
of instructions, dated Executive Mansion, Washington, Jan- 
uary 31st, 1865 : 

"Hon. William H. Seward, Secretary of State : — ^You will 
proceed to Fortress Monroe, Virginia, there to meet and 
informally confer with Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Camp- 
bell, on the basis of my letter to F. P. Blair, Esq., of Janu- 
ary 18, 1865, a copy of which you have. 

"You will make known to them that three things are 
indispensable, to wit : 

" 1. The restoration of national authority throughout all 
the States. 

" 2. No receding by the Executive of the United States, 
on the slavery question, from the position assumed thereon 
in the late annual message to Congress, and in preceding 
documents. 

" 3. No cessation of hostilities short of an end of the war 
and the disbanding of all forces hostile to the Qovemment. 
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" You will inform them that all propositions of theirs not 
inconsistent with the above, will be considered and passed 
upon in a spirit of sincere liberality. 

" You will hear all they may choose to say, and report it to 
me. 

" You will not assume to definitely consnmmate any thing 
** Yours truly, A. Lincoln. ** 

On the 2d of February, the President himself left for 
the point designated, and on the morning of the 8d, attended 
by Mr. Seward, received Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and 
Campbell, on board a United States steamer anchored in 
Hampton Roads. 

The conference that ensued was altogether informal. 
There was no attendance of Secretaries, clerks, or witnesses. 
Nothing was written or read. The conversation, although 
earnest and free, was calm and courteous and kind, on both 
sides. The Richmond party . approached the discussion 
rather indirectly, and at no time did they make categorical 
demands or tender formal stipulations or absolute refusals; 
nevertheless, during the conference, which lasted four hours, 
the several points at issue between the (Government and 
the insurgents were distinctly raised and discussed fully, 
intelligently, and in an amicable spirit What the insurgent 
party seemed chiefly to favor was a postponement of the 
question of separation, upon which the war was waged, and 
a mutual direction of the efforts of the Oovemment as well 
as those of the insurgents, to some extraneous policy or 
scheme for a season, during which passions might be expected 
to subside, and the armies be reduced, and trade and inter- 
course between the people of both sections be resumed. 

It was suggested by them that through such postponement 
we might have immediate peace, with some, not very certain, 
prospect of an ultimate satisfactory adjustment of political 
relations between the Government and iVie ^\A\ft^^ ^a,^^"^ ^s^ 
23 
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people engaged ia conflict with it The BUggeslioD, ihoogh 
deliberately considered, was nevertheless regarded bj the 
President as one of armistice or truce, and he annotiBced that 
we could agree to no cessation or suspension of hostilities 
except on the basis of the disbandonment of the insurgent 
forces, and the restoration of the natipnal authority through- 
out all the States in the Union collaterally, and in subordina- 
tion to the proposition which was thus announced. 

The anti-slavery policy of the United States was reviewed 
in all its bearings, and the President announced that he must 
not be expected to depart from the positions he had heretofore 
assumed in his proclamation of emancipation and other docu- 
ments, as these positions were reiterated in his annual 
message. 

It was further declared by the President that the complete 
restoration of the national authority everywhere was an indis- 
pensable condition of any assent on our part to whatever form 
of peace might be proposed. The President assured the 
other party that while he must adhere to these positions be 
would be prepared, so far as power was lodged with the 
Executive, to exercise liberality. Its power, however, is 
limited by the Constitution, and when peace should be made 
Congress must necessarily act in regard to appropriations of 
money and to the admission of representatives from the insur- 
rectionary States. 

The Richmond party were then informed that Congress had, 
on the 31st of January, adopted, by a constitutional majority, 
a joint resolution submitting to the several States the pro- 
position to abolish slavery throughout the Union, and that 
there was every reason to expect that it would soon be ac- 
cepted by three-fourths of the States, so as to become a part 
of the national organic law. 

The conference came to an end by mutual acquiescence, 
without producing an agreement of views upon the several 
matters discussed, or any of them. 
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On the following morning the President and Secretary re- 
turned to Washington, and shortly afterward, in conapliance 
with a resolution to that effect, Congress was informed in 
detail of all that had led to the interview and its issue. 

Thus was spiked the last gun bearing upon the terms on 
which the rebels would consent to peace. Whatever might 
have been the impression previously it was then well under- 
stood that to the armies in the field then converging toward 
Richmond, and not to the Executive of the nation, resort was 
to be had for peace upon any basis which loyal men would 
indorse. 

On the nth of February, in accordance with the general 
custom at the expiration of a Presidential term, the Senate 
was convened in active session by the following proclamation : 

" Whereas, objects of interest to the United States require 
that the Senate should be convened at twelve o'clock on the 
fourth of March next, to receive and act upon such communi- 
cations as may be made to it on the part of the Executive-^ 

" Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, have considered it to be my duty to issue this 
my proclamation, declaring that an extraordinary occasion 
requires the Senate of the United States to convene for the 
transaction of business, at the Capitol, in the city of Wash- 
ington, on the fourth day of March.next, at twelve O'Clock at 
noon on that day, of which all who shall at that time be 
entitled to act as members of that body are hereby required 
to take notice. 

" Given under my hand and the seal of the United States, 
at Washington, the 17th day of February, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, and of tho 
independence of the United States of America, the eighty 
ninth. 

*' By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

"WiLUAM H. Seward, Secretary of State.'* 
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At this time, the military sitaation W63 rery interestiQg to 
every friend of the Union, whatever might have been the 
feeh'ngs it created among those who had so long been in arms 
against the Government 

Sherman had " come out" at Savannah, capturing it and 
presenting it as a Christmas gift to the nation, after an ex- 
traordinary march fW)m Atlanta — ^which he had deprived of 
all power for harm — directly through the heart of Georgia ; 
a march as to which the rebel journalists made ludicroos 
efforts to be oracular in advance, predicting all manner of 
mishaps from the Georgia militia and the various " lions" in 
his way. 

Thomas bad fallen back leisurely to Nashville, forcing 
Hood, his antagonist, who bad supplanted Johnston on ac- 
count of his fit^bting qualities, to the loss of almost his entire 
army in a sanguinary battle which occurred near that city, 
Thomas being the attacking party. With the remnants of 
his discomfited force, the fighting general had fallen back, 
where was not definitely known, but evidently to some secure 
support 

Sherman having recuperated his army, had left Savannah 
and marched into South Carolina, where, according to the 
beforenamed veracious chroniclers, he was to flounder in 
bogs and quagmires, at the mercy of his valorous foes. He 
floundered on, truly — floundered, so as to flank Charleston, 
that nursery and hot-bed of treason, which had so long in- 
sulted the land — and compel its hurried evacuation ; floun- 
dered, so as to capture and occupy Columbia, the capital of 
the Palmetto State ; floundered, so as to threaten Raleigh, 
tho capital of North Carolina; and at the time of which we 
wiite, had at last floundered to Goldsborough, where he had 
affected a connection with another column, which had pierce<f 
to that point after the capture of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
the pet port of disinterested blockade-runners — a capture 
rendered certain by the storming of Fort Fisher, commanding 
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the entrance to its harbor, in connection with which one 
Major-General was made and another unmade — whether the 
latter result was brought about with or without the co6pera- 
tTon of the commander of the nayal part of the expedition, it 
boots not here to inquire. 

Whither Sherman would flounder next became to all 
rebeldom a question of the very deepest interest Davis 
having been compelled by his Congress to assign the discarded 
Johnston to a command, and Lee to the command of all the 
rebel armies, Johnston was dispatched to head Sherman off, 
should he be insane enough to attempt to move any nearer 
Richmond — a species of insanity to which, it must be con- 
fessed, he had shown a marked tendency. 

Sheridan, too, having chased Early up and out of the 
Shenandoah Yalley — that Early the one of whom his troops 
were wont to remark, that his principal business seemed to 
be " to trade Confederate cannon for Yankee whiskey" — had 
been raiding around Richmond in whatsoever direction he 
listed, severing communications, gobbling up supplies, and 
creating a general consternation. 

And still the bull-dog's teeth were firmly fastened in his 
victim. Not twistings, nor squirmings, nor stragglings, nor 
counterbites could do more than to defer — and that but for a 
short time — the inevitable. 

The rebel congress, at the very last moment of its last 
session, had squeezed through a bill for arming the slaves, 
and Davis had grimly wished them a safe and pleasant 
journey to their respective homes. It was too late, both for 
the slaves and the homes. 

Meantime, on Saturday, March 4th — a day which opened 
unpropitiously, so far as the elements were concerned, but 
which redeemed itself before noontide, becoming bright and 
cheerful — at the hour appointed, the oaUi of office was for the 
second time administered to Mr. Lincoln — ^not, however, by 
the same Chief Justice, for Roger B. Taney slept wltk \^ 
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fathers, and in his place stood Salmon P. Chase — after 
which, on a stagrlng erected at the eastern portieo of the 
Capitol, he read in a clear, distinct voice, his second in- 
augural, occupying not more than ten minutes in the act : 

" Fellow-oountbtmsn : — At this second appearing to take 
the oath of the Presidential office, there is less occasion for 
au extended address than there was at the first. Then a 
Ftatement somewhat in detail of a coarse to be pursued 
seemed very fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of 
four years, during which public declarations have constantly 
been called forth on ev^ery point and phase of the great con- 
test which still absorbs the attention and engrosses the 
energies of the nation, little that is new could be presented. 

" The progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly 
depends, is as well known to the public as to myself, and it 
is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory and encouraging to all. 
With high hope for the future, no prediction in regard to it 
is ventured. On the occasion corresponding to this four 
years ago, all thoughts were anxiously directed to an im- 
pending civil war. All dreaded it, all sought to avoid it 
While the inaugural address was being delivered from this 
place, devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, 
insurgent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it, with- 
out war ; seeking to dissolve the Union and divide the effects 
by negotiation. 

"Both parties deprecated war, but one of them would 
make war rather than let the nation survive, and the other 
would accept war rather than let it perish, and the war came. 

" One-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, 
not distributed generally over the Union, but located in the 
southern part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and 
powerful interest. All knew that this interest was somehow 
the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate and extend 
this interest was the object for which the insurgents would 
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reiid the Union by war, while the Ooyernment claimed no 
right to do more than to roBtrict the territorial enlargement 
of it Neither party expected the magnitude or the duration 
which it has already attained. Neither anticipated that the 
cause of the conflict might cease, even before the conflict 
itself should cease. Each looked for an easier triumph and a 
result less fundamental and astounding. Both read the same 
Bible and pray to the same God, and each invokes his aid 
against the other. It may seem strange that any man should 
dare to ask a just GKkI's assistance in wringing his bread from 
the sweat of other men's faces. But let us judge not, that 
we be not judged. 

"The prayer of both should not be answered. That of 
neither has been answered fully. The Almighty has his 
own purposes. ' Woe unto the world because of offences, for 
it must needs be that offences come, but woe to that man by 
whom the offence cometh.' If we shall suppose that Ame- 
rican slavery is one of these offences which, in the providence 
of Qod, must needs come, but which, having continued 
through his appointed time, he now wills to remove, and 
that he gives to both North and South this terrible war as 
the woe due to those by whom the offence came, shall we 
discern therein any departure from those Divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God always ascribe to him 1 

** Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray tLat this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if 
God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled by the 
bondman*s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk and until every drop of blood drawn by the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, that 
the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

"With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind \i^ t.K^\k^^\2^ 
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wounds, to care for bim who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphans, to do all which maj acbieTe 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among onraelTea and 
with all nations." 

Of this address — which was of course made the subject for 
the coarsest comments of those who enjoyed nought so much 
as aiding the pack that hounded Mr. Lincoln while living — 
an English journal, second to none in abilitj and judgment^ 
and leader of the better class of thinkers in that country, 
thus spoke : 

" It is the most remarkable thing of the sort, ever pro- 
nounced bj any President of the United States from the first 
day until now. Its Alpha and its Omega is Almighty Ood^ 
the God of justice and the Father of mercies, who is working 
out the purposes of his love. It is invested with a dignity 
and pathos, which lift it high above every thing of the kind, 
whether in the Old World or the New. The whole thing 
puts us in mind of the best men of the English Common- 
wealth ; there is, in fact, much of the old prophet about it" 

On the I6th of March, in accordance with an Act of Con- 
gress, grace was extended to deserters by the following pro- 
clamation : 

" Whereas, The twenty-first section of the act of Congress, 
approved on the 3d instant, entitled ' an act to amend the 
several acts heretofore passed to provide for the enrolling and 
calling out of the National forces, and for other purposes,' re- 
quires that, in addition to the other lawful penalties of the 
crime of desertion from the military or naval service, 'all 
persons who have deserted the military or naval service of 
the United States, who shall not return to the said service 
or report themselves to a provost-marshal within sixty days 
after the proclamation hereinafter mentioned, shall be deemed 
and ti^ken to h&ve voluntarily relinquishe4 apd forfeited their 
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rights to become citizens ; and such deserters shall be forever 
incapable of holding any office of trust or profit under the 
United States, or of exercising any rights of citizens thereof; 
and all persons who shall hereafter desert the military or 
naval service, and all persons who, being duly enrolled, shall 
depart the jurisdiction of the district in which he is enrolled, 
or go beyond the limits of the United States, with the intent 
to avoid any draft into the military or naval service duly or- 
dered, shall be liable to the penalties of this section. And 
the President is hereby authorized and required forthwith, on 
the passage of this act, to issue his proclamation setting forth 
the provisions of this section, in which proclamation the 
President is requested to notify all deserters returning within 
sixty days, as aforesaid, that they shall be pardoned on con- 
dition of returning to their regiments and companies, or to 
such other organizations as they may be assigned to, unless 
they shall have served for a period of time, equal to their 
original term of enlistment' — 

"Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do issue this my proclamation, as required by 
said act, ordering and requiring all deserter^ to return to 
their proper posts, and I do hereby notify them that all 
deserters who shall within sixty days from the date of this 
proclamation, viz.: on or before the tenth day of May, lb65, 
return to service, or report themselves to a provost- manshal, 
shall be pardoned, on condition that they return to their regi- 
ments and companies or such other organizations as they may 
be assigned to, and serve the remainder of their original terms 
of enlistment, and, in addition thereto, a period equal to the 
time lost by desertion. 

''In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

** Done at the city of Washington, this eleventh day of 
March, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
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and sixty-five, and of the Independence of the United Statei 
the eighty-ointh. 

** By the President : Ab&aham LmoOLir. ' 

"W. H. Seward, Secretary of State." 
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On the afternoon of the 23d of March, 1865, the President, 
accompanied by Mrs. Lincoln, his youngest son, and a f^w in- 
vited guests, left Washington for an excursion to City Point 
The trip was taken under advice of his medical attendant, his 
health having become somewhat impaired by his unremitting 
attention to the pressing duties of his office. 

A desperate attempt had been made by Lee to break 
through the lines surrounding him. Assaulting our right 
centre, he had been repnlsed with a severe loss. 

Shortly after, Grant determined that the moment had 
arrived for his advance. A movement was ordered along 
the entire line — Petersburg fell — Richmond was abandoned 
in hot haste — and Lee's routed army ** driven to the wall." 

During the progress of the movement, the President for- 
warded, from time to time, the particulars — pressed on to 
the evacuated Capital — entered it, conspicuous amid the 
Kweoping mass of men, women, and children, black, white, 
and yellow, running, shouting, dancing, swinging their caps, 
bonnets, and handkerchiefs — passed on to the deserted man- 
BiOD of the rebel chief, cheer upon cheer going up from tlie 
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excited multitude — there held a levee — ^left the same evening 
for City Point — and soon afterward returned to Washington. 
Leo, hemmed in on every side, soon after surrendered; the 
terms of capitulation, which were dictated by the magnanimous 
President, and dated Appomattox Court House, April ninth, 
1865, being as follows : 

'' General Robert E. Lee, Army C. S. : — In accordance 
with the substance of my letter to you of the 8th inst., I pro- 
pose to receive the surrender of the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia on the following terms, to wit: Rolls of all the officers 
and men to be made in duplicate, one copy to be given to an 
officer designated by me, the other to be retained by such 
officer or officers as you may designate, the officers to give 
their individual paroles not to take up arms against the 
Government of the United States until properly exchanged, 
and each company or regimental commander to sign a like 
parole for the men of their commands. The arms, artillery, 
and public property to be parked and stacked, and turned 
over to the officers appointed by me to receive them. This 
will not embrace the side arms of the officers, nor their private 
horses or baggage. This done, each officer and man will be 
allowed to return to their homes, not to be disturbed by 
United States authority so long as they observe their parole 
and the laws in force where they may reside. 

** Very respectfully, 

" U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General." 

Johnston was next in order ; and toward him oherman was 
in motion. 

The night following the President's arrival in Washington, 
the workmen of the Navy-yard formed in procession, marched 
to the White House, in front of which thousands were as- 
sembled, bands playing, and the entire throng alive with ex- 
citement. 

Repeated calls having been made for him, he appeared at 
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tbe window, on the entraace door, calm amid the tomulty and 
was greeted with cheers and waving of hata. 

Comparative silence having been secured, he said: 

** Mt Friends : — I am very greatly rejoiced that an occa- 
sion has occurred so pleasurable that the people cant restrain 
themselves. I suppose that arrangements are being made 
for some sort of formal demonstration^>perhaps this evening 
or to-morrow night. If there should be such a demonstra- 
tion, I, of course, will have to respond to it ; and I will have 
nothing to say if you dribble it out of me. 

" I see you have a band. I propose now closing up by 
requesting you to play a certain piece of music, or a tune — 
I thought ' Dixie' one of the best tunes I ever heard. 

" I had beard that our adversaries over the way had at- 
tempted to appropriate it. I insisted yesterday we had 
fairly captured it I I presented the question to the Attorney 
General, and he gave it as his opinion that it is our lawful 
prize. I ask the band to give us a good turn upon it." 

The band accordingly played " Dixie," with extraordinary 
vigor, when " three cheers and a tiger" were given, followed 
by the tune of " Yankee Doodle." The President then pro- 
posed three rousing cheors for Grant and all under his com- 
mand — and next, three cheers for the Navy and all its forces. 

The President then retired, amid cheers, the tune of " Ilail 
Columbia," and the firing of cannon. 

On the nigfkt of the eleventh of April, the Executive Depart- 
ments, including the President's House, as also many places 
of busmess and private residences, were illuminated, and 
adorned with transparencies and national flags ; bon-fires 
olazed in various parts of the city ; and rockets were fired. 

In response to the unanimous call of the thousands of 
both sexes who surrounded the Executive Mansion, Mr. Lin- 
coln appeared at an upper window, and when the cheering 
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with which he was greeted had suheided, spoke as follows 
in his last public speech : 

" Fellow-Citizins : — ^We meet this eveniog, not in sorrow, 
but in gladness of heart The eyacuation of Petersburg and 
Richmond, and the surrender of the principal insurgent 
army, give hope of a righteous and speedy peace, whose joy* 
ous expression cannot be restrained. 

" In the midst of this, however, He, from whom all bless- 
ings flow, must not be forgotten. A call for a National 
Thanksgiving is being prepared, and will be duly promul- 
gated. 

** Nor must those, whose harder part g^ves us the cause of 
rejoicing, be overlooked — and their honors must not be par- 
celled out. With others I myself was near the front, and 
had the high pleasure of transmitting much of the good news 
to you, but no part of the honor, or praise, or execution, is 
mine. To Qeneral Qrant, his skilful officers and brave men, 
all belongs. The gallant Navy stood ready, but was not m 
reach to take an active part By these recent successes the 
reinaoguration of the national authority, and the reconstruc- 
tion, which has had a large share of thought from the first, 
is pressed much more closely upon our attention. 

" It is fraught with great difficulty. Unlike the case of a 
war between independent nations, there is no authorized 
organ for us to treat with. No one man has authority to 
give up the rebellion for any other man. We j^mply must 
beg^n with and mould from disorganized and discordant ele- 
ments. Nor is it a small additional embarrassment, that wr, 
the loyal people, differ amongst ourselves as to the mode, 
manner, and measure of reconstruction. 

"As a general rule, I abstain from reading the reports of 
attacks upon myself, wishing not to be provoked by that to 
which I cannot properly offer an answer ; for, spite of this 
precaution, however, it comes to my knowledge that I am 
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mocb censured from some supposed agency in setting up and 
seeking to sustain the new State Government of Lonisiana. 
In this I have done just so much and no more than the pub- 
lic knows. In the annual Message of December, 1863, and 
the accompanying Proclamation, I presented a plan of recon- 
struction, as the phrase goes, which I promised, if adopted 
by any State, should be acceptable to and soatained by the 
Executive Government of the nation. 

** I distinctly stated that this was not the only plan which 
might possibly be acceptable ; and I also distinctly protested 
that the Executive claimed no right to say when or whether 
members should be admitted to seats in Congress from such 
States. This plan was in advance submitted to the then 
Cabinet, and as distinctly approved by every member of it 
"One of them suggested that I should then, and in that con- 
nection, apply the Emancipation Proclamation to the thereto- 
fore excepted parts of Virginia and Louisiana ; that I should 
drop the suggestion about apprenticeship for freed people; 
and that I should omit the protest against my own power in 
regard to the admission of members of Congress ; but even he 
approved every part and parcel of the plan which has since 
been employed or touched by the action of Louisiana. The 
new Constitution of Louisiana, declaring emancipation for the 
whole State, particularly applies the proclamation to the part 
previously excepted. It does not adopt apprenticeship for 
freed people, and it is silent — as it could not well be other- 
wise— aboni the admission of members to Congress ; so that, 
as it applies to Louisiana, every member of the Cabinet fully 
"approved the plan. 

''The message went to Congress, and I received many 
commendations of the plan, written and verbal, and not a 
single objection to it by any professed emancipationist came 
to my knowledge until after the news reached Washington 
that the people of Louisiana had begun to move in accordance 
with it From about July, 1862, I had corresponded with 
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different persons supposed to be interested in seeking a re- 
construction of a State Oovemmeat for Louisiana. When the 
message of 1863, with the plan before mentioned, reached 
New OrleauB, and Qencral Banks wrote me that be was con- 
6dent the people, with bis military co&peration, would recon- 
struct substantjatly on that plan, I wrote him and some of 
them to try it. They tried it, and the result is known. 

" Sacb only baa been my agency in getting np the Louisi- 
ana Qorernment. As to sustaining it, my promise is out, as 
before stated ; but, as bad promises are better broken than 
kept, I shall treat this as a bad promise, and break it when* 
ever I shall be convinced that keeping it Is adverse to the 
public interest But I Lave not yet been so convinced. 

" I have lieen shown a letter on this subject, supposed to 
be an able one, in which the writer expresses regret that my 
mind bas not seemed to b« definitely fixed on the question 
whether the seceded States, so called, are in the Union or out 
of it It would, perhaps, add astonishment to his regret 
were be to learn that since I have found professed Union men 
endeavoring to make that a question, I have purposely for- 
borne any public expression upon it, as it appears to me that 
question bos not been, nor yet is, a practically material one, 
and that any discussion of it while it thus remains practically 
material could have no effect other than the mischievous one 
of dividing our friends. 

"As yet, whatever it msy become hereafter, that question 
is bad, as tbe basis of a controversy, and good for notbing at 
all, a merely pernicious abstraction. We all agre« that tbe 
seceded States, so-called, are out of their proper practical 
relation wHh tbe Union, and that the sole object of tbe Qov- 
ernment, civil and military, in regard to those States, is to 
again get them into that proper practical relation. I believs 
it is not only possible, but in fact easier to do this without 
deciding or even considering whether these Stetes have ever 
been oot of tbe Union, than with it ; finding themaalTes Mfelf 
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at home, it would be utterly^ immaterial whether thej had 
ever been abroad. 

" Let us all join in doing the acts necessarj to restoring the 
proper practical relations between these States and the Union, 
and each forever after, innocently indulge his own opinion 
whether in doing the acts he brought the States flrom without 
into the Union, or only gave them proper assistance, tiiey 
never having been out of it 

*' The amount of constituency, so to speak, on which the 
new Louisiana Qovemment rests, would be more satisfactory 
to all if it conUined 60,000, 30,000, or even 20,000, instead 
of only about 12,000, as it does. 

" It is also unsatisfactory to some that the elective firanchise 
is not given to the colored men. I would myself prefer that 
it were conferred on the very intelligent, and on those who 
serve our cause as soldiers. Still the question is not whether 
the Louisiana Government, as it stands, is quite all that is 
desirable. The question is, will it be wiser to take it as it is, 
and help to improve it, or to reject and disperse it ? Can 
Louisiana be brought into proper practical relation with the 
Union sooner by sustaining or by discarding her new State 
Qovernment ? 

'* Some twelve thousand voters in the heretofore slave State 
of Louisiana have sworn allegiance to the Union, assumed to 
be the rightful political power of the State, held elections, 
organised a State government, adopted a free State constitu- 
tion, giving the benefit of public schools equally to black and 
white, and empowering the Legislature to confer the elective 
franchise upon the colored man. Their Legislature has 
already voted to ratify the Constitutional amendment recently 
passed by Congress, abolishing slavery throughout the 
Nation. These twelve thousand persons are thus fully com- 
mitted to the Union, and to perpetual freedom in the State — 
committed to the very beings and nearly all the things the 
Nation wants — and they ask the Nation's recognition and 
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its assistance to make good their committal. Now, if we 
reject and spam them, we do our utmost to disorganize and 
disperse them. We, in fact, say to the white man, ' Yon are 
worthless, or worse ; we will neither help joa nor be helped 
by jou.' To the blacks we say, 'This cup of liberty which 
your old masters there hold to your lips we will dash from 
you, and leave you to the chances of gathering the spilled 
and scattered contents in some vague and undefined way 
when, where, and how.' If this course, by discouraging and 
paralyzing both white and black, has any tendency to bring 
Louisiana into proper practical relations with the Union, I 
have so far been unable to perceive it If, on the contrary, 
we recognize and sustain the new Government of Louisiana, 
the converse of all this is made true. 

"We encourage the hearts and nerve the arms of the 
twelve thousand to adhere to their work, and argue for it, and 
proselyte for it, and fight for it, and feed it, and grow it, and 
ripen it, to a complete success. The colored man, too, in 
seeing all united for him, is inspired with vigilance, and 
energy, and daring to the same end. Grant that he desires 
the elective franchise, will he not attain it sooner by saving 
the already advanced steps toward it than by running back- 
ward over them ? Concede that the new Government of 
Louisiana is only what it should be, as the egg is to the fowl, 
we shall sooner have the fowl by hatching the egg, than by 
smashing it. [Laughter.] 

"Again, if we reject Louisiana, we also reject our vote in 
favor of the proposed amendment to the National Oonstitu- 
tion. To meet this proposition, it has been argued that no 
more than three-fourths of those States which have not at- 
tempted secession are necessary to validly ratify the amend- 
ment I do not commit myself against this, further than to 
say that such a ratification would be questionable, and sure 
to be persistently questioned, while a ratification by three* 

24 
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fourths of all the States would be nnqaeationed and onquea- 
tlonable. 

** I repeat the question. Can Loalaiana be brought into 
proper practical relation with the Union sooner by sustaining 
or by discarding her new State Government 7 What has 
been said of Louisiana will apply severally to other States ; 
yet so great peculiarities pertain to each State, and such im* 
portant and sudden changes occur in the same State, and 
withal so new and unprecedented is the whole case, that no 
exclusive and inflexible plan can safely be prescribed. As to 
details and collaterals, such an exclusive and inflexible plan 
would surely become a new entanglement Important prin- 
ciples may and must be inflexible. 

** In the present situation, as the phrase goes, it may be 
my duty to make some new announcement to the people of 
the South. I am considering, and shall not fail to act when 
satisfied that action will be proper." 

On the 11th of April, also, tippeared the following proclam- 
ation : 

" WnEREAS, By my proclamation of the 19th and 27th days 
of April, 1861, the ports t)f the United States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas were declared to be subject 
to blockade, but whereas the said blockade has, in conse- 
quence of actual military occupation by this Government, 
since then been conditionally set aside or released in respect 
to the ports of Norfolk and Alexandria, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, Beaufort, in the State of North Carolina, Port Royal, 
in the State of South Carolina, Pensacola and Fernandina, in 
the State of Florida, and New Orleans, in the State of Louis- 
iana ; and whereas, by the 4th section of the act of Congress 
approved on the 13th of July, 1861, entitled ' an act further 
to provide fur the collection of duties on imports, and for other 
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purposes,' the President, for the reasons therein set forth, is 
authorized to close certain ports of entrj. 

'' Now, therefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, do hereby proclaim that the 
ports of Richmond, Tappahannock, Cherry Stone, Yorktown, 
and Petersburg, in Virginia; of Camden, Elizabeth City, 
Edenton, Plymouth, Washington, Newbem, Ocracoke, and 
Wilmington, in North Carolina ; of Charleston, (Georgetown, 
and Beaufort, in South Carolina ; of Savannah, St Marys, 
Brunswick, and Darien, in Georgia ; of Mobile, in Alabama ; 
of Pearl river, Shieldsboro', Natchez, and Yicksburg, in Mis* 
sissippi ; of St Augustine, Key West, St. Marks, Port Leon. 
St Johns, Jacksonville, and Apalachicola, in Florida; of 
Teche and Franklin, in Louisiana ; of Galveston, La Salle, 
Brazos de Santiago, Point Isabel, and Brownsville, in Texas, 
are hereby closed, and all rights of importation, warehousing, 
and other privileges shall, in respect to the ports aforesaid, 
cease until they shall again have been opened by order of the 
President ; and if, while said ports are so closed, any ship or 
vessel from beyond the United States, or having on board 
any articles subject to duties, shall attempt to enter any such 
port, the same, together with its tackle, apparel, furniture, 
and cargo, shall be forfeited to the United States. 

" In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

** Done at the City of Washington this eleventh day of April, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-five, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the eighty-ninth. 

"AbrahaaI Lincoln. 

" WiLUAM H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

And on the same day the following : 

" Whsbias, for some time past vessels of- war of the TI\uiit^ 
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States have been refased in certain foreign ports prifileges 
and immunities to which thej were entitled by treaty, pablie 
law, or the comity of nations, at the same time that ressels- 
of- war of the country wherein the said privileges and imma- 
nities have been withheld have enjoyed them folly and nnin- 
terruptedly in ports of the United Sutes, which condition of 
things has not always been forcibly resisted by the United 
States, although, on the other huid, they have not at any 
time failed to protest against and declare their dissatisfttctioa 
with the same. In the view of the United States no 
condition any longer exists which can be claimed to justify 
the denial to them by any one of said nations of cus- 
tomary naval rights, such as has heretofore been so anne- 
cessarily persisted in — 

" Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do hereby make known that if after a 
reasonable time shall have elapsed for intelligence of this 
proclamation to have reached any foreign country in whose 
ports the said privileges and immunities shall have been 
refused as aforesaid, they shall continue to be so refused, 
then and thenceforth the same privileges and immunities 
shall be refused to the vessels-of-war of that country in the 
ports of the United States ; and this refusal shall continue 
until war-vessels of the United States shall have been placed 
upon an entire equality in the foreign ports aforesaid with 
vessels of other countries. T?ie United States^ whatever 
claim or pretence may have existed heretoforef are now at 
least entitled to claim and concede an entire and friendly 
equality of rights and hjospUalilies with all maritime 
nations. 

"In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

"Done at the city of Washington this eleventh day of 
April, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
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and sixty-fire, and of the Independenoe of the United States 
the eighty-niDth. 

" By the President: Abraham liiNOOLN. 

" WuuAM H. Sewabd, Secretary of State." 

Andy on the twelfth April, the following supplementary 
proclamation : 

" Whkbkas, By my proclamation of this date the port of 
Key West, in the State of Florida, was inadvertently in* 
eluded among those which are not open to commerce : 

" Now, therefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, do hereby declare and make 
known that the said port of Key West is and shall remain 
open to foreign and domestic commerce, upon the same con- 
ditions by which that commerce has hitherto been governed. 

" In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

" Done at the City of Washington this 'eleventh day of 
April, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-five, and of the Independence of the United States 
of America, the eighty-ninth. 

'' By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

"Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

The light in which the administration regarded the position 
of affairs can best be judged from the following official 
bulletin from the War Department, bearing date April thir- 
teenth, 1865 : 

" This Department, after mature consideration and consul- 
tation with the Lieutenant-General upon the results of the 
recent campaigns, has come to the following determination, 
which will be carried into effect by appropriate orders, to be 
immediately issued : 
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" First. To Btop all draftiag and recrulUng in the loyal 
States. 

"Second, To curtail parchases for arms, ammunition, 
quartermaster's and commissary supplies, and reduce the 
ezpcDses of the military establishment and its several 
branches. 

'* Third, To reduce the number of general and staff officers 
to the actual necessities of the service. 

** Fourth, To remove all military restrictions upon trade 
and commerce, so far as may be consistent with the public 
safety. 

"As soon as these measures can be put in operation, it 
will be made known by public orders. 

"Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War." 

The Traitor President, who, on the fifth of April, had issued 
a proclamation to the effect that he should hold on to Vir- 
ginia — where was he at this time ? 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE LAST ACT. 

Xnterriew with Mr. CoUue— Cabinet Meeting— Incident — Erening OonTeraatioD — ^Poaii- 
bility of Asaaninatlon — Leares for the Theatre— In the Theatre— Precantiona fat the 
Ifarder— The Pistol Shot— Eacape of the Assaadn— Death of the President— Pledgee 
Bedeemed — Situation of the Oonntry— Effect of the Mordei^— Obaequiea at Washington 
#— Boime H(nne— Grief of the People — At Rest. 

On the morning of Friday, April fourteenth, 1865, after an 
interesting conversation with his eldest son, Robert, a captain 
on General Grant's staff, relative to the surrender of Lee, 
with the details of which the son was familiar, the President^ 
bearing that Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the House of Repre* 
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eeotatives, was ia the Executive MaDsion, iavited the latter 
to a chat in the receptioo-room, aod during the following 
hour the talk turned upon his future policy toward the rebel- 
lion — a matter which he was about to aubmit to hiu Cabinet. 

After an interview with John P. Hale, then recently 
appointed Minister to Spain, as well as with several Senatora 
and Representatives, a Cabinet meeting was held, at elevoD 
o'clocL, General Qrant being present, which proved to be one 
of the most satisfactory and important consultations held 
eioce his first inaug^u ration. The future policy of the Ad- 
ministration was harmoniously and unanimously a^p-eed upon, 
and upon the adjournment of the meeting the Secretary of 
War remarked that the Ooverument was then stronger tbaa 
at any period since the commencement of the rebellion. 

It was afterwards remembered that at this meeting the 
President turned to General Grant and asked him if he had 
heard from General Sherman. General Grant replied that he 
had not, but was in hourly expectation of receiving dispatches 
from him, announcing the surrender of Johnston. 

" Well," said the President, "you will hear very soon now, 
and the news will be important." 

" Why do you think so ?" said the General. 

" Because," said Mr. Lincoln, "I bad a dream last night, 
and ever since the war began I have invariably had the same 
dream before any very important military event has occurred." 
He then instanced Bull Run, Aatietsm, Gettysbni^, etc., and 
said that before each of ttiese events he bad bad the same 
dream, and turning to Secretary Welles, said : 

"It is in your line, too, Mr. Welles. The dream is that I 
saw a ship sailing very rapidly, and I am sure that it oor- 
tends some important national event." 

In the afternoon, a long and pleasant conversation wae held 
with eminent citJEens from Illinois. 

In the evening, during a talk with Messrs. Colfas and 
Ashman— the latter of whom presided at the GUisai^ ^3ratr . 
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TentloD, in 1860 — speaking about bis trip to Ricbmoiid, wbeii 
the suggestion was made that there was much uneasiness at 
the North while he was at what had been the rebel capital, 
for fear that some traitor might shoot him, Mr. Lincoln 
portiyely replied, that he would have been alarmed himself, 
if anj other person had been President and gone there, but 
that, as for himself, he did not feel in any danger whaterer. 

This possibility of an assassination had been presented 
before to the President's mind, but it had not occasioned him 
a moment's uneasiness. A member of his Cabinet one day 
said to him, ** Mr. Lincoln, yon are not sufficiently careful of 
yourself. There are bad men in Washington. Did it never 
occur to you that there are rebels among us who are bad 
enough to attempt your life ?^ The President stepped to a 
desk and drew from a pigeon-hole a package of^etters. 
" There," said he, " every one of these contains a threat to 
assassinate me. I might be nervous, if I were to dwell upon 
the subject, but I have come to this conclusion : there are 
opportunities to kill me every day of my life, if there are 
persons disposed to do it. It is not possible to avoid 
exposure to such a fate, and I shall not trouble myself 
about it" 

Upon the evening alluded to, while conversing upon a 
matter of business with Mr. Ashman, he saw that the 
latter was surpnsed at a remark which he had made, when, 
prompted by his well-known desire to avoid any thing offen- 
sive, he immediately said, " Yon did not understand me. 
Ashman : I did not mean what you inferred, and I will take 
It all back, and apologize for it." He afterward gave Mr. 
A. a card, admitting himself and friend for a further conver- 
sation early in the morning. 

Turning to Mr. Colfax, he said, " Yon are going with Mrs. 
Lincoln and me to the theatre, I hope." The President and 
General Grant had previously accepted an invitation to be 
present that evening at Ford's Theatre, but the General had 
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beeD obliged to leave for the North. Mr. Lincoln did not 
like to entirely disappoint the audience, as the announcement 
bad been publicly made, and had determined to fulfil his 
acceptance. 

Mr. Colfax, however, declining on account of other engage- 
ments, Mr. Lincoln said to him, '' Mr. Sumner has the gavel 
of the Confederate Congress, which he got at Richmond to 
hand to the Secretary of War. But I insisted then that he 
must give it to you ; and you tell him for me to hand it over.'' 
Mr. Ashman alluded to the gavel, still in his possession, 
which he had used at Chicago ; and about half an hour after 
the time they had intended to leave for the theatre, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Lincoln rose to depart, the former reluctant 
and speaking about remaining at home a half hour longer. 

At the doqr he stopped and said, " Colfax, do not forget 
to tell the people in the mining regions, as you pass through 
them, what I told you this morning about the development 
when peace comes, and I will telegraph you at San Fran- 
cisco." Having shaken hands with both gentlemen and 
bidden them a -pleasant good-bye, the President with his 
party left for the theatre. 

The box occupied by them was on the second tier above 
the stage, at the right of the audience, the entrance to it 
being by a door from the adjoining gallery. Ori: . who had 
planned Mr. Lincoln's assassination with extraordinary pre- 
cautions against any failure, having effected an entrance by 
deceiving the guard, found himself in a dark corridor, of 
which the wall made an acute angle with the door. The 
assassin had previously gouged a channel from the plaster 
and placed near by a stout piece of board, which he next 
inserted between the wall and the panel of the door. 

Ingress then being rendered impossible, he next turned 
toward the entrances to the President's box, two in number, 
as the box by a sliding partition could, at pleasure, be con- 
verted into two. The door at the bottoiCL o^ \}^^ ^^^asA.^ 
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open ; that nearer the assassin was closed. Both had spring- 
locks, but their screws had been carefiilly loosened so as to 
yield to a slight pressure, if necessarj. 

Resort was had to the hither door, in which a small hole 
had been bored, for the purpose of securing a view of the 
interior of the box, the door first described having first been 
fastened, and the discovery made that the occupants had 
taken seats as follows: the President in the arm-chair 
nearest the audience, Mrs. Lincoln next, then, after a con- 
siderable space, a Miss Clara Harris in the comer nearest 
the stage, and a Major H. R. Rathbone on a lounge along 
the further wall. 

The play was, "Our American Cousin." While all were 
intent upon its representation, the report of a pistol first an- 
nounced the presence of the assassin, who uttered the word 
" Freedom !" and advanced toward the front. The Major 
having discerned the murderer through the smoke, and grap- 
pled with him, the latter dropped his pistol and aimed with 
a knife at the breast of his antagonist, who caught the blow 
in the upper part of his left arm, but was unable to detain the 
desperado, though he immediately seized him again. The 
villain, however, leaped some twelve feet down upon the 
open stage, tangling his spur in the draped flag below the 
box and stumbling in his fall. 

Recovering himself immediately, he flourished his dagger, 
shouted '*Sic semper fyranniV^ and **The SoiUhis avenged,*^ 
retreated successfully through the labyrinth of the theatre — 
perfectly familiar to him — to his horse in waiting below. 
Between the deed of blood and the escape there was not the 
lapse of a minute. The hour was about half-past ten. There 
was but one pursuer, and he from the audience, but he was 
outstripped. 

The meaning of the pistol-shot was soon ascertained. 
Mr. Lincoln had been shot in the back of the head, behind 
the left ear, the ball traversing an oblique line to the right 
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ear. He was rendered instantly anconscious, and never knew 
friends or pain again. Having been conveyed as soon as 
possible to a house opposite the theatre, he expired there the 
next morning, April fifteenth, 1865, at twenty-two minutes 
past seven o'clock, attended by the principal members of his 
Cabinet and other friends, from all of whom the heart- 
rending spectacle drew copious tears of sorrow. Mrs. Lin- 
coln and her son Robert were in an adjoining apartment — 
the former bowed down with anguish, the latter strong 
enough to sustain and console her. A disconsolate widow 
and two sons now constituted the entire family. Soon after 
nine o'clock, the body was removed to the White House 
under military escort 

Thus ended the earthly career of Abraham Lincoln, six- 
teenth President of the United States, on the threshold of 
his fifty-seventh year and second Presidential term. 

**Sio semper tyrannis/" And this the justification for the 
murder of a ruler who bad 



« 



-borne hia faoaltiea ao meek, had been 



So elear in his great ofliee, that his rirtaes 
Will plead like angels, tmmpet-tongned, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off." 

"The South avenged I" And by the cold-blooded murder 
of the best friend that repentant rebels ever had — of one who 
had long withstood the pressing appeals of his warmest per- 
sonal and political friends for less lenity and more rigor in 
dealing with traitors. 

It was written in the decrees of the Immutable that he 
should fall by the bullet — not, indeed, on the battle-field, 
whose sad suggestings he had so often, and so tenderly, 
lovingly heeded — ^but in the midst of his family, while seek- 
ing relief from the cares of state— and by a murderer's hand I 
— the first President to meet such a fate — thenceforth our 
martyr-chief I 

But sorrow was tempered with mercy. He did ida^. tsiO^. 
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until a benigDant Providence had permitted him to enjoj a 
foretaste, at least, of the blessings which he had been instm* 
mental in conferring upon the land he loved so well. 

The pledges of his first Inaugural Address had been amply 
tedeemed — ^those pledges which so many declared impossible 
of fulfilment, which not a few mocked as beyond haman 
power to accomplish. The power confided to him had been 
successfully used "to hold, occupy, and possess the property 
and places belonging to the Government" No United States 
fort at the time of his fall flaunted treason in the eyes of the 
land. The day of his murder the old flag had been flung to 
the breeze from Sumter with ceremonies befitting the joyous oc- 
casion, by the very hands that four years before had been com- 
pelled to lower it to arrogaht traitors ; and friends of freedom 
for man, irrespective of color or race, walked the streets of 
Charleston — a city of desolation, a skeleton of its former self 
— jubilant that, since God so willed it, in His own good 
time. Freedom was National and Slavery but a thing of the 
past. 

When he fell, the Nation, brought by the stem necessities 
of direful war to the discharge of duties befitting a better man- 
hood, passing by all projects for an emancipation of slaves, 
which should be merely gradual, not content even that such 
emancipation had been proclaimed as a measure of military 
necessity, had spoken in favor of such an amendment of the 
Constitution as should forever prohibit any claim of property 
in man. Though the final consummation of that great 
measure had not been reached when our President was re- 
moved, it was given him to feel assured that the end was not 
distant, was even then close at hand. 

When he fell, that body of traitors which had assumed to 
be a Government had fled, one scarcely knew whither, 
with whatever of ill-gotten gains their greedy hands could 
grasp — their main army captive, the residue of their military 
force on the point of surrendering. From what had been their 
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capital, ID the mansion appropriated to the special ase of 
the chiefest among the conspirators, he had been permitted to 
send words of greeting to the nation. 

When he fell, treason throaghoot the land lay gasping, 
dying. 

It needed not that dismal, dreary, mid- April day to in 
tensify the sorrow. As on the wings of lightning the news 
sped throngh the land — "the President is Shot" — "is 
dying" — "is dead" — men knew scarcely how to credit the 
tale. When the fearfnl certainty came home to each, strong 
men bowed themselves and wept — maid and matron joined in 
the plaint. With no extraneous prompting, with no impulse 
save that of the heart alone, the common grief took on a com- 
mon garb. Houses were draped — the flag of our country 
hung pensive at half-mast — portraitures of the loved dead 
were found on all. 

And dreary as was the day when first the tidings swept 
through the country, patriot hearts were drearier still. It 
was past analysis. It was as if chaos and dread night had 
come again. 

Meanwhile the honored dead lay in state in the country's 
capitol. 

On that dreamy, hazy nineteenth of April — suggesting, were 
it not for the early green leaves, the fresh springing grass, the 
glad spring caroling of birds, "that sweet autumnal summer 
which the Indian loved so well" — on that day when sleep 
wooed one even in the early mom, his obsequies were cele- 
brated in the country's metropolis. 

And throughout the land, minute guns were fired, belb 
tolled, business suspended, and the thoughtful betook them- 
selves to prayer, if so be that what verily seemed a curse 
might pass from us. 

Thence the funeral cortege moved to the final resting-place 
— the remains of a darling son, earlier called, accompanying 
^ose of the father — by the route the Preaidftat bftd^ 
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when first he bad been Bammoned to the chair of State. 
Before half of the moamful task was done, came tidings that 
the assassin bad been sent to his final account by the aven- 
ger's hand, gurgling out, as his worthless life ebbed awaj, 
*' useless ! useless I" 

As the sad procession wended its way, where handreds bad 
gathered in '61, impelled by mere curiosity or by partisan 
sympathy, thousands gathered, four years later, through 
affection, through reverence, through deep, abiding sorrow. 

Flowers beautified the lifeless remains — dirges were sung 
—the people's great heart broke out into sobs and sighing. 

And so, home to the prairie they bore him whom, when 
first he was called, the Nation knew not — whom, mid the 
storms and ragings of those years of civil war, they had 
learned, had loved, to call father and friend. 

In the Oak Ridge Cemetery, in his own Springfield, on the 
fourth of May, 1865, they laid him to rest, at the foot of a 
knoll, in the most beautiful part of the ground, over which 
forest trees — rare denizens of the prairie — ^look lovingly. 

There all that is mortal of Abraham Lincoln reposes. 

" The immortal 7*' Hail, and farewell ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE MAN. 

R««8ons for Ilia R»-«1ectlon — What was Accomplished — Leaning on the Pc>«)p1e — Stat« 
Paper* — ^\U T<'nacity of Pnrpose — Washington nnd Lincoln — Asa Man — Favorite Poem 
— Autobiogiapliy — Ills Moilesty — A Christian — Conclusion. 

What shall be said, in summing up, of Abraham Lincoln 
as a statesman and a man ? That from such humble begin- 
nings, in circumstances so adverse, he rose to be the Chief 
Magistrate of one of the leading countries of the world, would 
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were it in any other country, be evidence of ability of the 
very highest order. 

Here, however, so many from similar sarroandings have 
achieved similar results that this fact of itself does not neces- 
sarily unfold the man clearly and fully to us. He might have 
been put forward for that high station as a skillful and ac- 
complished politician, from whose elevation hosts of partisans 
counted upon their own personal advancement and proBt. 
Or he might have been a successful general ; or one possess- 
ing merely negative qualities, with no salient points, all 
objectionable angularities rounded off till that desirable availa- 
bility, which has at times been laid hold of for the Presidency 
had been reached ; or, yet again, one who had for a long time 
been in the front ranks of an old and triumphant party, and, 
therefore, as such matters have been managed with us, ad- 
mitted to have strong claims upon such party ; or, lastly, one 
who, having for many years schemed and plotted and labored, 
in season and out of season, for the nomination, at last 
achieved it 

For such Presidents have been furnished us. But he was 
neither. And yet the highest point to which an American 
may aspire he reached. Clearly, then, there must have been 
something of strength and of worth in the man. 

He was reelected, the first President since Jackson to 
whom that honor had been accorded. And thirty-two years 
had passed — eight Presidential terms — since Jackson's re- 
election. He was, moreover, reelected by a largely increased 
vote. 

The years cohered by his administration were the stormiest 
in American history, "piled high," as he himself said, "with 
difBculties.'' No President was ever more severely attacked, 
more unsparingly denounced than he. None more belittled 
than he. And yet he was triumphantly reelected. Why f 
For the same reason that first brought him before the country. 

Primarily and mainly because the mass of the ^«o^\ft ^os^ 
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unbounded confidence In his honesty and deTotion to princi- 
ple. Though these qualities, it is pleasant to say, have been 
by DO means rare in our Presidents, yet Abraham Lincoln 
seemed so to speak, so steeped and saturated in them that a 
hold was thereby obtained upon the common mind, the like 
of which no other President since Washington had secured. 
The bitterest opponent of his policy was constrained, if 
candid, to admit, if not the existence of these qualities, at 
least the prevailing popular belief in their existence. 

What shall be said of him as a statesman ? 

That he found the fabric of our National Qovemment rock- 
ing from turret to foundation stone — ^that he left it, after four 
years of strife such as, happily, the world rarely witnesses, 
firmly fixed, and sure ; this should serve in some sort, as 
an answer. 

But might not this be owing, or principally so, to the 
ability of the counsellors whom he gathered about him ? 
Beyond a doubt the meed of praise is to be shared. Yet we 
should remember that few Presidents have so uniformly 
acted of and for themselves in matters of state policy, as did 
Mr. Lincoln. Upon many questions the opinions of his 
Cabinet were sought — a Cabinet representing the various 
shades of thought, the various stages of progress, through 
which the people, of whom they were the exponents, were 
passing from year to year — after obtaining which, he would 
act But, in most instances, perhaps, he struck out for him- 
self, after careful, conscientious reflection, launching his polit^y 
upon unknown seas, quietly assured that truth was with 
him and that he could not be mistaken. Nor was he often. 

Having to feel his way along, for the most part — groping 
in the dark — he could not push on so fast and far as to leave 
the people out of breath or staring far in his rear. Still, it 
must not be understood that he never acted against what was 
plainly the popular will. The man was not of that mould. 
Unquestionably in his dealings with the two leading Euro 
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pean powers he often acted in direct opposition to the 
popular wish. Nothing would have been easier than for him 
to hare brought a foreign war upon the country ; and in such 
action, for a time at least, he would have been sustained by 
the mass of the people. So, too, as to vindictive measures 
towards the rebels. By adopting these he would, oftentimes, 
have been in harmony with the general wish for vengeance 
and retaliation. In both these instances — ^to name no others 
— he chose to act counter to the current sentiment More 
politic, with a more piercing outlook than the mass, he saw 
the end from the beginning, and in the one case chose to 
overlook what was, to bis mind, grossly wrong, and in the 
other, to ^tand up for the general interests of humanity 
through all time rather than to cater to the desire of the 
hour, natural and, perhaps, pardonable though it was. 

What is meant is this — that, in the complications in which 
the country was involved, he invariably acted, where expedi- 
ency simply and not principle was concerned, so as to feel 
sure that the body of the people were with «im. If failure 
were to result, he would have them feel that the responsibility 
for it rested as much upon them as upon him. He earnestly 
endeavored to point out what he judged the better way and 
to bring the people to his conviction ; but, if they relucted, he 
waited till they should have advanced where, or nearly where,, 
be was. This was generally felt, and it added largely to tbo 
confidence reposed in lim. By meaas of it, a general acqui- 
escence was procured in many measures earlier than could 
have been gained by any other course. We Americans aie 
peculiar people in some respects. We dislike to be led b 
any man. Nay, we stoutly deny that we are. We are not— 
when we see the leading strings. 

Mr. Lincoln's state papers in their structure and composi- 

tion were not always what a critical scholar would have 

desired. Some would say they were presented quite too 

often in undress. The people are not profound crltica. T\b5^i 

25 
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coald comprehend every word. They felt that they were ad* 
dressed as fellow-citizens. The ordinarily formal and sUlted 
official documents came from bis plain pen a talk to them by 
the fireside. He said, moreover, exactly what he meant and 
as he meant, in his own clear cogent way, void of verbiage, 
omely often but always the outgrowth of a profound intelli- 
prent conviction. And, generally, he struck home. His were 
the words to which ''the common pulse of man keeps time." 
How studded are his papers with lucid illustration; how 
transparently honest and candid, like the man, their author I 
His tenacity of purpose was marked. Signing that im- 
mortal proclamation, which made him the Liberator of 
America, on the afternoon of January 1st, 1863, after hours 
of New Yearns hand-shaking, he said to friends that night-* 
"The signature looks a little tremulous, for my hand was 
tired, but my resolution was firm. I told them in September, 
if they did not return to their allegiance and cease murdering 
our soldiers, I would strike at this pillar of their strength. 
And now the promise shall be kept ; and not one word of it 
will I ever recall" In all the varying scenes through which 
as our leader he passed, avoiding the extremes of sudden 
exultation or deep depression, calm and quiet, and resolute 
and determined, he kept on his course, with duty as his 
guiding star, an un warped conscience his prompter. Feeling 
always that he bore his life in his hands, in the perilous posi- 
tion in which he was placed, as well as lie who went forth to 
do duty in the battle-field, he faltered not, swerved not, 
compromised not, retracted not, apologized not, but pursued 
his way with an inflexibility as rare as it is grand and in- 
fispiring. Others might doubt — not he. He saw the end toward 
which the nation and himself must strive. That was ever 
present to him, and toward that he ever worked. His mission 
as President was, as he so often and so pointedly stated, to 
save the Union. And he saved it. There may bo those who 
will contend that such a result might have been reached by 
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Other means than those he was impelled to employ. That is 
theory. He reduced his to practice. For himself, he could 
work only in his own harness ; and patiently, persistently, 
painfully he worked on till the goal was reached. 

Well has Washington been styled the Father of his Country. 
Yet this arose from veneration rather than from love ; foi 
the most felt such an impassable gulf between themselves 
and the patriot-hero, that to them he appeared of quite 
another order of beings than themselves. 

Abraham Lincoln was both Saviour and Father; for he 
preserved whatever was most valuable in the old and created 
a new order of things possessing an inherent dignity and 
importance which the old never had. And such titles the 
people bestow upon him through love. 

The characteristics of the man stood prominently out in 
the statesman. He had not one garb as an official and 
another as a citizen. No change marked his transit from the 
chat of the drawing-room to the consultation of cabinet. 
What he was in the one situation he was in the other. His 
peculiar humor was not, as those who least knew him judged, 
his habitual disposition. More of melancholy and sadness 
centred in him than most were aware. His favorite poem — 
given below for the sufficient reason that it was his favorite 
— attests the vein of pensiveness which was in him. " There 
is one poem," he remarked in conversation, ** that is almost 
continually present with me : it comes in my mjnd whenever 
I have relief from thought and care." 

Oh, whj should the spirit of mortal b« proncc? 
Like a swift, fleeting meteor, a fast-fljiDg olond, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 

The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around and together be laid ; 
And the young and the old, and the low and the higb. 
Shall moulder to duat and together shall lie. 
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The infaut a mother attended and lored ; 
The mother that infant's affeotion who prored ; 
The hnsband that mother and infant who bleBBed^ 
Bach, all, are awaj to their dwellings of Rest. 

The maid on whose oheek, on whose brow, in whose eje, 
Shone beantj and pleasure— her triumphs are bj ; 
And the memory of those who loved her and praised. 
Are alike from the minds of the liring erased. 

The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne ; 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn ; 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depth of the grave. 

The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap ; 
The herdsman, who climbed with his goats np the steep ; 
The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread. 
Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 

The saint who enjoyed the oommnnion of heaven. 
The sinner who dared to remain nnforglven, 
The wise and the foolish, the guilty and Just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 

So the multitude goes, like the flowers or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed ; 
So the multitude comes, even those we behold. 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 

For we are the same our fathers have been ; 
We see the same sights our fathers have seen — 
We drink the same stream and view the same sun— 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 

The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think ; 
From the death we are shrinking our fathers would shrink* 
To the life we are clinging they also would cling ; 
But it speeds for us all, like a bird on the wing. 

They loved, but the story we cannot unfold ; 
They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is oold ; 
They grieved, but no wail from their slumber will oome ; 
They joyed, but the tongue of their gladness is domb. 
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They died, aje 1 they died ; and we things that are now. 

Who walk on the tnrf that lies over their hrow, 

Who make in their dwelling a transient abode, 

Meet the things that thej met on their pilgrimage road. 

Tea I hope and despondencj, pleasure and pain, 
We mingle together in sunshine and rain ; 
And the smile and the tear, the song and the dirge, 
Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 

'Tis the wink of an eye, 'tis the draught of a breath ; 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud— 
Oh why should the spirit of mortal be proud f 

No one was more modest than he. Look at the record of 
his life as famished by himself, in 1858, for Lanman'a 
Dictionary of Congress : 

"Born February 12, 1809, in Hardin county, Kentucky. 
" Education Defective. 
" Profession a lawyer. 

** Have been a captain of volunteers in the Black Hawk w%r. 
** Postmaster at a very small office. 
'^ Four times a member of the Illinois Legislature. 
" And was a member of the lower House of Congress. 

" Yours, etc., A. Lincoln." 

With no self-conceit, a pupil in the school of events, he 
was never ashamed to confess himself a learner, and as such 
he grew and ripened. Equable in his temperament, never 
wrathful or passionate, none need have been his enemy, un^ 
less such an one were intended for an enemy of the human 
race. Mild and forgiving, he never allowed the unmerited 
abuse which was heaped upon him to affect in the least his 
intercourse or dealings with its authors. His very failings 
leaned to mercy's side. There is scarcely a hamlet in the 
loyal States that does not contain some witness of his clem- 
ency and lenity. One of the most touching incidents oca- 
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nected with bis obsequies at Wasbington was the placing on 
his coffin of a wreath of flowers, sent from Boston by the 
sister of a young man whom he had pardoned when sentenced 
to death for some military offence. 

Honored as a private citizen, happy in bis domestic rela- 
tions, successful as a statesman, be was, moreoTer, an avowed 
Christian. He often said that his reliance in the gloomiest 
hours was on his God, to whom he appealed in prayer, al- 
though he bad never become a professor of religion. .To a 
clergyman who asked him if he loved his Saviour, he replied : 

" When I was first inaugurated I did not love him ; when 
God took my son I was greatly impressed, but still I did not 
love him ; but when I stood upon the battle-field of Gettys- 
burg I gave my heart to Christ, and I can now say I do love 
the Saviour." 

Attention has already been called to the reverential spirit 
which pervades his official papers ; and this was the index of 
the man. Leaving home, he invoked the prayers of his 
townsmen and friends ; during the excitements of his Wash- 
ington life, he leaned upon a more than human arm ; against 
his pure moral character not even his bitterest enemy could 
ifiilly utter a word. 

Such — imperfectly sketched, and at best but in rude out- 
line — was Abraham Lincoln. The manner of his death in- 
vests his name with a tragic interest. This will be but 
imporary. But the more the man as be was is known, the 

)Te completely an insight is obtained into his true character, 
th^ more his private and public life is studied, the more care- 
fully his acts are weighed, the higher will he rise in the 

itimation of all whose esteem is desirable. Coming years 
'^ill detract nought from him. He has passed into history. 
There no lover of honesty and integrity, no admirer of 
firmness and resolution, no sympathizer with conscientiouR 
conviction, no friend of man need fear to leave-— 

Abraham Lincoln. 
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MR. LINCOLN'S SPEECHES IN CONGRESS AND ELSEWHERE, 
PROCLAMATIONS, LETTERS, ETC., NOT INCLUDED IN THE 
BODY OP THE WORK. 

SPEECH ON THE BOEXIOAN WAR. 

(In CommiUee of the Whole Souse, January 12, 1848.) 

Mr. Lincoln addressed the Committee as follows : 
'' Mr. Chairman : — Some, if not all, of the gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, who have addressed the Com- 
mittee within the last two days, have spoken rather com* 
plainingly, if I have rightly understood them, of the vote 
given a week or ten days ago, declaring that the war with 
Mexico was unnecessarily and unconstitutionally commenced 
by the President. I admit that such a vote should not be 
given in mere party wantonness, and that the one given is 
justly censurable, if it have no other or better foundation. 
I am one of those who joined in that vote ; and did so under 
my best impression of the truth of the case. How I got this 
impression, and how it may possibly be removed, I will now 
try to show. When the war began, it was my opinion thtt 
all those who, because of knowing too little^ or because of 
knowing too much^ could not conscientiously approve the 
conduct of the President (in the beginning of it), should, 
nevertheless, as good citizens and patriots, remain silent on 
that point, at least till the war should be ended. Some lead- 
ing Democrats, including ex-President Yan Buren, have taken 
tins same view, as I understand them \ and I a.dV^<»««^ ^^ ^^^ 
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and acted upon it, until since I took mj seat here ; and I 
think I should still adhere to it; were it not that the Presi- 
dent and his friends will not allow it to be so. Besides, the 
continual effort of the President to argae every silent vote 
given for supplies into an indorsement of the justice and 
wisdom of his conduct ; besides that singularly candid para- 
graph in bis late message, in which he tells us that Congress, 
with great unanimity (only two in the Senate and fourteen in 
the House dissenting) had declared that * by the act of the 
Republic of Mexico a state of war exists between that GUivern- 
ment and the United States ;' when the same journals that 
informed him of this, also informed him that, when that 
declaration stood disconnected from the question of supplies, 
sixty-seven in the House, and not fourteen, merely, voted 
against it ; besides this open attempt to prove by telling the 
truth, what he could not prove by telling the whole truth, 
demanding of all who will not submit to be misrepresented, 
in justice to themselves, to speak out ; besides all this, one 
of my colleagues [Mr. Richardson], at a very early day in the 
session, brought in a set of resolutions, expressly indorsing 
the original justice of the war on the part of the President. 
Upon these resolutions, when they shall be put on their pas- 
sage, I shall be compelled to vote ; so that I can not be silent 
if I would. Seeing this, I went about preparing myself to 
give the vote understandingly, when it should come. I care- 
fully examined the President's messages, to ascertain what he 
himself had said and proved upon the point. The result of 
his examination was to make the impression, that, taking for 
rue all the President states as facts, he falls far short of 
proving his justification ; and that the President would have 
gone further with his proof, if it had not been for the small 
matter that the truth would not permit him. Under the im- 
pression thus made I gave the vote before mentioned. I 
propose now to give, concisely, the process of the examina* 
iion I made, and how I reached the conclusion I did. 



" The Presideat, in bis first message of Ma;, 1846, declares 
that the soil was ours on whtch hostilities were commenced 
by Mexico ; and he repeats that declaration, almost in the 
same language, in each snccessive annual message — thus 
showing that be esteems that point a bighl; essential one. 
Id the importance of that point I entirely agree with the 
President. To my Jndgment, it is the very potjti upon which 
he should be juatiGed or condemned. In his message or 
December, 1846, it seems to have occurred to him, as is cer< 
taialy true, that title, ownerahip to soil, or any thing else, is 
not a simple fact, but is a conclusion following one or more 
simple facts ; aud that it was incumbent upon bim to present 
the facts from which he concluded the soil was onra on which 
the first blood of the war was shed. 

"Accordingly, a little below the middle of page twelve. In 
the message last referred to, he enters upon that task ; form- 
ing an issue and introducing testimony, eztending the whole 
to a little below the middle of page fourteen. \ow, I pro- 
pose to try to show that tbe whole of this — issue and evidence 
— is, from beginning to end, the sheerest deception. The 
issue, as he presents it, is in these words : ' But there are 
those who, conceding all this to be true, assume the ground 
that the trne western boundary of Texas is tbe Nueces, 
instead of the Rio Grande ; and that, therefore, in marching 
our army to the east bank of the latter river, we passed tbo 
Texan tine, and invaded the territory of Mexico.' Now, this 
issue is made up of two afBrmatiTss and no negative. .The 
main deception of it is, that it assumes as true that one river 
or the other is neceBsarily tbe boundary, and cheats the 
superficial thinker entirely out of tbo idea that poseibit/ tbe 
boundary is somewhere behoeen tbe two, and not actually al 
either. A further deception is, that it will let in evidence 
which a true issae wontd exclude. A true issue made hy tbo 
President would be aboot u follows : ' I say the soil waa out* 
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OD which the first blood was shed ; there are those who saj 
it was not.' 

** I now proceed to examine the President's eridence, as 
applicable to such an issue. When that evidence is analyzed 
it is all included in the following propositions : 

** 1. That the Rio Grande was the western boundary of 
Louisiana, as we purchased it of France in 1803. 

'' 2. That the Republic of Texas always claimed the Rio 
Grande as her western boundary. 

*' 3. That, by various acts, she had claimed it on paper, 

"4. That Santa Anna, in his treaty with Texas, recognized 
the Rio Grande as her boundary. 

" 5. That Texas before^ and the United StBies after annex- 
ation, had exercised jurisdiction beyond the Nueces, between 
the two rivers. 

" 6. That our Congress understood the boundary of Texas 
to extend beyond the Nueces. 

" Now for each of these in its turn : 

" His first item is, that the Rio Grande was the western 
boundary of Louisiana, as we purchased it of France in 1803 ; 
and, seeming to expect this to be disputed, he argues over the 
amount of nearly a page to prove it true ; at the end of which 
he lets us know that, by the treaty of 1819, we sold to Spain 
the whole country, from the Rio Grande eastward to the 
Sabine. Now, admitting for the present, that the Rio Grande 
was the boundary of Louisiana, what, under heaven, had that 
to do with the present boundary between us and Mexico ? 
How, Mr. Chairman, the line that once divided your land 
from mine can still be the boundary between us afler I have 
sold my land to you, is, to me, beyond all comprehension. 
And how any man, with an honest purpose only of proving 
the truth, could ever have thought of introducing such a fact 
to prove such an issue, is equally i" 'Comprehensible. The 
outrage upon common rights of seizing as our own what we 
have once sold, merely because it was ours before we sold it, 
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ie only equaled by the oatrage on commoa lenie or any at- 
tempt to justify it. 

" Tbe President's next piece or evidence is, that 'The Re- 
public or Texas always claimed tfats river (Rio Grande) as 
her weetem boandary.' That is not true, to fact Texas hot 
claimed it, bat she has not always claimed it There is, at 
least, ooe distiogaished exception. Her State CoDstitatioo — 
tbe pablic's most solemn and well- cod eidered act ; that which 
may, without impropriety, be called her last will and testa- 
ment, revoking all others — makes no snch claim. But snp- 
poue ahe had always claimed it. Has not Mexico always 
cluimed tbe contrary 7 So that there is bat claim against 
claim, leaving nothing proved antil we get back of the claimu, 
and find which has tbe better /ounJo^n. 

" Though not in the order in which the President presents 
his evidence, I now consider that class of his statements, 
which are, in substance, nothing more than that Texas has 
by various acta of her Convention and Congress, claimed the 
Rio Grande as her boundary— on paper. I mean here what 
he says about the fixing of the Rio Grande as her boundary, 
in her old Constitution (not her Stat« ConBtitution), abolit 
forming congressional districts, counties, etc. Now, all this 
is but naked claim; and what I have already said about 
claims is strictly applicable to this. If I should claim your 
land by word of month, that certainly would not make it 
mine ; and ir I were to claim it by a deed which I bad made 
myself, and with which yon had nothing to do, the claim 
would be quite the same in substance, or rather in utter 
nothingness. 

"I nest consider the President's statement that Santa 
Anna, in his treaty with Texas, recognised the Rio Grande as 
the western boundary of Texas. Besides the position so often 
taken that Santa Anna, while a prisoner of war~«-a captive — 
could not bind Mexico by a treaty, which I deem conclusive ; 
liesides this, I wish to say something in relation to this traatu 
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80 called by the President, with Santa Anna. If any man 
would like to be amused by a sight at that IMe thing, which 
the President calls by that big name, he can have it by tam- 
ing to Niles' Register, volume 50, page 886. And if any one 
should suppose that Niles' Register is a curious repository 
of so mighty a document as a solemn treaty between nations, 
I can only say that I learned, to a tolerable degree of cer- 
tainty, by inquiry at the State Department, that the President 
himself never saw it anywhere else. By the way, I believe I 
should not err if I were to declare, that during the first ten 
years of the existence of that document, it was never by any- 
body called a treaty ; that it was never so called till the 
President, in his extremity, attempted, by so calling it, to 
wring something from it in justification of himself in connec- 
tion with the Mexican war. It has none of the distinguishing 
features of a treaty. It does not call itself a treaty. Santa 
Anna does not therein assume to bind Mexico ; he assumes 
only to act as President, Commander-in-chief of the Mexican 
anny and navy ; stipulates that the then present hostilities 
should cease, and that he would not himself take up arms, 
nor influence the Mexican people to take up arms, against 
Texas, during the existence of the war of independence. He 
did not recognize the independence of Texas ; he did not as- 
sume to put an end to the war, but clearly indicated his ex- 
pectation of its continuance ; be did not say one word about 
boundary, and most probably never thought of it. It is 
stipulated therein that the Mexican forces should evacuate the 
territory of Texas, passing to the other side of the Bio Orande ; 
and in another article it is stipulated, that to prevent collisions 
between the armies, the Texan army should not approach 
nearer than five leagues — of what is not said — but clearly, 
from the object stated, It is of the Rio Qrande. Now, if this 
is a treaty. recognizing the Rio Grande as a boundary of 
Texas, it contains the singular feature of stipulating that 
Texas shall not go within five leagues of fier own boundary. 
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" Next comes the evidence that Texas before annexation, 
and the United States afterward, exercising jurisdiction be- 
yond the Nueces, and between the two rivers. This actual 
exercise of jurisdiction is the very class or quality of evidence 
we want. It is excellent so far as it goes ; but does it go far 
enough f He tells us it went beyond the Nueces, but he does 
not tell us it went to the Rio Grande. He tells us jurisdiction 
was exercised between the two rivers, but he does not tell us 
it was exercised over all the territory between them. Some 
simple-minded people think it possible to cross one river and 
go beyond it, without going all the way to the next ; that 
jurisdiction may be exereised between two rivers without 
covering all the country between them. I know a man, not 
very unlike myself, who exercises jurisdiction over a piece of 
land between the Wabash and the Mississippi ; and yet so 
far is this from being all there is between those rivers, that it 
is just one hundred and fifty-two feet long by fifty wide, and 
no part of it much within a hundred miles of either. He has 
a neighbor between him and the Mississippi — that is, just 
across the street, in that direction — whom, I am sure, he 
could neither persuade nor force to give up his habitation ; 
but which, nevertheless he could certainly annex, if it were 
to be done, by merely standing on his own side of the streev 
and claiming it, or even sitting down and writing a deed for it. 

"But next, the President tells us, the Congress of the 
United States underwood the State of Texas they admitted 
into the Union to extend beyond the Neuces. Well, I sup- 
pose they did — I certainly so understand it — but Low far 
beyond f That Congress did noi understand it to extend 
clear to the Rio Qrande, is quite certain by the fact of their 
joint resolutions for admission expressly leaving all questions 
of boundary to future adjustment. And, it may be added, 
that Texas herself is proved to have had the same under- 
standing of it that our Congress had, by the fact of the exact 
conformity of her new Constitution to those resolutiona 
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** I am now throagh the whole of the Presideat's eyidence ; 
aud it is a singular fact, that if any ooe should declare the 
President sent the army into the midst of a settlement of 
Mexican people, who had never submitted, by consent or by 
force to the authority of Texas' or of the United States, and 
that therej and thereby, the first blood of the war was shed, 
there is not one word in all the President has said which 
would either admit or deny the declaration. In this strange 
omission chiefly consists the deception of the President's evi- 
dence — an omission which, it does seem to me, could scarcely 
have occurred but by design. My way of living leads me to 
be about the courts of justice ; and there I have sometimes 
seen a good lawyer, struggling for his client's neck, in a 
desperate case, employing every artifice to work round, befog, 
and cover up with many words some position pressed upon 
him by the prosecution, which he dared not admit, and yet 
could not deny. Party bias may help to make it appear so ; 
but, with all the allowance I can make for such bias, it still 
does appear to me that just such and from just such necessity, 
are the President's struggles in this case.* 

** Some time after my colleague (Mr. Richardson) intro- 
duced the resolutions I have mentioned, I introduced a pre- 
amble, resolution, and interrogatories, intended to draw the 
President out, if possible, on this hitherto untrodden ground. 
To show their relevancy, I propose to state my understanding 
oi the true rule for ascertaining the boundary betwen Texas 
and Mexico. It is, that wherever Texas was exercising juris- 
diction was hers; and wherever Mexico w^as exercising juris- 
diction was hers: and that whatever separated the actual 
exercise of jurisdiction of the one from that of the other, was 
the true boundary between them. If, as is probably true, 
Texas was exercising jurisdiction along the western bank of 
the Neuces, and Mexico was exercising it along the eastern 
liank of the Rio Qrande, then neither river was the boundary, 
but the uninhabited country between the two was. The 
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extent of our territory in that ref^ion depended not on any 
treaty 'fixed boundary (for no treaty had attempted it), but on 
revolution. Any people anywhere, being inclined and having 
the power, have the rigJU to rise up and shake off the existing 
government, and form a new one that suits them better. 
This is a most valuable, a most sacred right — a right which, 
we hope and believe, is to liberate the world. Nor is this 
right confined to cases in which the whole people of an exist- 
ing government may choose to exercise it Any portion of 
such people that can may revolutionize, and make their own 
of so much of their territory as they inhabit. More than 
this, a majority of any portion of such people may revolu- 
tionize, putting down a minority, intermingled with, or near 
about them, who may oppose their movements. Such minority 
was precisely the case of the Tories of our own Revolution. 
It is a quality of revolutions not to go by old lines, or old 
laws ; but to break up both and make new ones. As to the 
country now in question, we bought it of France in 1803, 
and sold it to Spain in 1819, according to the President's 
statement. After this, all Mexico, includi\ig Texas, revolu- 
tionized against Spain ; and still later, Texas revolutionized 
against Mexico. In my view, just so far ab she carried her 
revolution, by obtaining the actual^ willing oi unwilling sub- 
mission of the people, so far the country was hers, and no 
further. 

" Now, sir, for the purpose of obtaining the very best evi- 
dence as to whether Texas had actually carried hei revolution 
to the place where the hostilities of the present war com- 
menced, let the President answer the interrogatories I pro- 
posed, as before mentioned, or some other similar ones. Lei 
him answer fully, fairly and candidly. Let him answer with 
faxits, and not with arguments. Let him remember he sits 
where Washington sat ; and, so remembering, let him answer 
as Washington would answer. As a nation should not, and 
the Almighty will not, be evaded, so let him attempt no 
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evasion, no eqaivocation. And if, so answering, he can show 
that the soil was oars where the first blood of the war was 
shed — that it was not within an inhabited country, or, if 
within such, that the inhabitants had snbmitted themselves 
to the civil authority of Texas, or of the United States, and 
that the same is true of the site of Fort Brown — then I am 
with him for his justification. In that case, I shall be most 
happy to reverse the vote I gave the other day. I have a 
selfish motive for desiring that the President may do this ; I 
expect to give some votes, in connection with the war, which, 
without his so doing, will be of doubtful propriety, in my 
own judgment, but which will be free from the doubt if he 
does so. But if he can not or will fwt do this, — if, on any 
pretence, or no pretence, he shall refuse or omit it, — then I 
shall be fully convinced, of what I more than suspect already, 
that he is deeply conscious of being in the wrong ; that he 
feels the blood of this war, like the blood of Abel, is crying 
to heaven against him ; that he ordered General Taylor into 
the midst of a peaceful Mexican settlement, purposely to 
bring on a war ; that originally having some strong motive — 
what I will not stop now to give my opinion concerning — ^to 
involve the two countries in a war, and trusting to escape 
scrutiny by fixing the public gaze upon the exceeding bright- 
ness of military glory — that attractive rainbow that rises in 
showers of blood — that serpent's eye that charms to destroy — 
he plunged into it, and has swept on and on, till, disappointed 
in his calculation of the ease with which Mexico might be 
subdued, he now finds himself he knows not where. How 
like the half insane mumbling of a fever dream is the whole 
war part of the late message I A t one time telling us that 
Mexico has nothing whatever that we can get but territory ; 
at another, showing us how we can support the war by levy- 
ing contributions on Mexico. At one time urging the national 
honor, the security of the future, the prevention of foreign 
interference, and even the good of Mexico herself, as among 
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the objects of the war ; at another, telling as that, * to reject 
indemnity by refusing to accept a cession of territory, would 
be to abandon all our just demnnds, and to wage the w^ar, 
bearing all its expenses, withoiU a purpose or definite object.^ 
So, then, the national honor, security of the future, and every- 
thing but territorial indemnity, may be considered the no 
purposes and indefinite objects of the war ! But having it^ 
now settled that territorial indemnity is the only object, we 
are urged to seize, by legislation here, all that he was content 
to take a few months ago, and the whole province of Lowet 
California to boot, and to still carry on the war — ^to take all 
we are fighting for, and still fight on. Again, the President is 
resolved, under all circumstances, to have Aill territorial in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war ; but he forgets to tell 
us how we are to get the excess after those expenses shall 
have surpassed the value of the whole of the Mexican terri- 
tory. So, again, he insists that the separate national existence 
of Mexico shall be maintained ; but he does not tell us how 
this can be done after we shall have taken all her territory. 
Lest the question I here suggest be considered speculative 
merely, let me be indulged a moment in trying to show they 
are not. 

** The war has gone on some twenty months ; for the ex- 
penses of which, together with an inconsiderable old sdore, 
the President now claims about one-half of the Mexican 
territory, and that by far the better half, so far as concerns our 
ability to make any thing out of it It is comparatively un- 
inhabited ; so that we could establish land offices in it, and 
raise some money in that way. But the other half is already 
inhabited, as I understand it, tolerably densely for the nature 
of the country ; and all its lands, or all that are valuable, 
already appropriated as private property. How, then, are we 
to make any thing out of these lands with this incumbrance 
on them, or how remove the incumbrance ? I suppose no 
one will say that we shall kill the people, or drive them out^ 
26 
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or mako slaves of them, or even confiscate their property f 
How, then, can we make much oat of this part of the terri- 
tory ? If the prosecution of the war has, in expenses, already 
equalled the better half of the country, how long its future 
prosecution will be in equalling the less valuable half is not 
a speculative but a practical question, pressing closely upon 
.us ; and yet it is a question which the President seems never 
to have thought of. 

"As to the mode of terminating the war and securing 
peace, the President is equally wandering and indefinite. 
First, it is to be done by a more vigorous prosecution of the 
war in the vital parts of the enemy's country ; and, ailer 
apparently talking himself tired 6n this point, the President 
drops down into a half despairing tone, and tells us, that 
'with a people distracted and divided by contending factions, 
and a government subject to constant changes, by successive 
revolutions, the continued success of our arms may fail to 
obtain a satisfactory peace. ' Then he suggests the propriety 
of wheedling the Mexican people to desert the counsels of 
their own leaders, and, trusting in our protection, to set up a 
government from which we can secure a satisfactory peace, 
telling us that * this may become the only mode of obtaining 
siLch a peace.^ But soon he falls into doubt of this too, and 
then drops back on to the already half abandoned ground of 
•more vigorous prosecution.' All this shows that the Presi- 
dent is in no wise satisfied with his own positions. First, be 
takes up one, and, in attempting to argue us into it, he argues 
himself ou>t of it ; then seizes another, and goes through the 
same process ; and then, confused at being able to think of 
nothing new, he snatches up the old one again, which he has 
some time before cast off. His mind, tasked beyond its power, 
ib running hither and thither, like some tortured creature on 
a burning surface, finding no such position on which it can 
nettle down and be at ease. 

** Again, it is a singular omission in this message, that it 
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nowhere intimates when the President expects the war to 
terminate. At its beginning, General Scott was, by this same 
President driven into disfavor, if not disgrace, for intimating 
that peace could not be conquered in less than three or four 
months. But now at the end of about twenty months, during 
which time our arms have given us the most splendid suc- 
cesses — every department, and every part, land and water, 
officers and privates, regulars and volunteers, doing all that 
men could do, and hundreds of things which it had ever 
before been thought that men could not do ; after all this, 
this same President gives us a long message without showing 
us that as to the end, he has himself even an imaginary con- 
ception. As I have before said, he knows not where he is. 
He is a bewildered, confounded, and miserably-perplexed 
man. Qod grant he may be able to show that there is not 
something about his conscience more painful than all his 
mental perplexity. 



SPEECH ON INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

(In Committee of the Whole House, June 20, 1848.) 

Mr. Lincoln said : 

'' Mr. CdAiEMAN : — I wish at all times in no way to prac- 
tice any fraud upon the House or the Committee, and I also 
desire to do nothing which may be very disagreeable to any 
of the members. I therefore state, in advance, that my object 
in taking the floor is to make a speech on the general subject 
of internal improvements ; and if I am out of order in doing 
so, I give the Chair an opportunity of so deciding, and I will 
take my seat." 

The Chair. — " I will not undertake to anticipate what the 
gentleman may say on the subject of internal improvements. 
He will, therefore, proceed in his remarks, and if any question 
of order shall be made, the Chair will then decide it " 
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Mr. Lincoln. — " At an early day of this session the Presi- 
dent sent to us what may properly be termed an internal 
improvement veto message. The late Democratic Conven- 
tion which sat at Baltimore, and which nominated General 
Cass for the Presidency, adopted a set of resolutions, now 
called the Democratic platform, among which is one in these 
words : 

" ' That the Constitution does not confer npon the General 
Government the power to commence and carry on a general 
system of internal improvements.' 

" General Cass, in his letter accepting the nomination, holds 
this language : 

" ' I have carefully read the resolutions of the Democratic 
National Convention, laying down the platform of our politi- 
cal faith, and I adhere to them as firmly as I approve them 
cordially.* 

"These things, taken together, show that the question of 
internal improvements is now more distinctly made — has 
become more intense, than at any former period. It can no 
longer be avoided. The veto message and the Baltimore 
resolution I understand to be, in substance, the same thing ; 
the latter being the more general statement, of which the 
former is the amplification — the bill of particulars. While I 
know there are many Democrats, on this floor and' elsewhere, 
who disapprove that message, I understand that all who shall 
vote for General Cass will thereafter be considered as having 
approved it, as having indorsed all its doctrines. I suppose 
all, or nearly all, the Democrats will vote for him. Many of 
them will do so, not because they like his position on this 
question, but because they prefer him, being wrong ii^ this, 
to another, whom they consider further wrong on other 
questions. In this way the internal improvement Democrats 
are to be, by a sort of forced consent, carried over, and 
arrayed against themselves on this measure of policy. Gen- 
eral Cass« Once elected, will not trouble himself to make a 
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CoDStitutioDal argumeDt, or, perhaps, any argiimeDt at all, 
when he shall veto a river or harbor hill. He will consider 
it a sufficient answer to all Democratic murmurs, to point to 
Mr. Polk's message, and to the ''Democratic platform.'' 
This being the c^e, the question of improvements is verging 
to a final crisis ; and the friends of the policy must now 
battle, and battle manfully, or surrender all. In this view, 
humble as I am, I wish to review, and contest as well as I 
may, the general positions of this veto message. When I 
say general positions, I mean to exclude from consideration 
80 much as relates to the present embarrassed state of the 
Treasury, in consequence of the Mexican war. 

" Those general positions are : That internal improvements 
ought not to be made by the General Government : 

" 1. Because they would overwhelm the treasury 

" 2. Because, while their burdens would be general, their 
benefits would be local and partial^ involving an obnoxious 
inequality ; 

** 3. Because they would be unconstitutional ; 

" 4. Because the States may do enough by the levy and 
collection of tonnage duties ; or, if not, 

" 5. That the Constitution may be amended. 

'' ' Do nothing at all, lest you do something wrong,' is the 
sum of these positions — is the sum of this message ; and this, 
with the exception of what is said about Constitutionality, 
applying as forcibly to making improvements by State au- 
thority as by the national authority. So that wo must aban- 
don the improvements of the country altogether, by any and 
every authority, or we must resist and repudiate the doctrines 
of this message. Let us attempt the latter. 

" The first position is, that a system of internal improve- 
ment would overwhelm the treasury. 

'' That, in such a system, there is a tendency to undue ex-. 
pansion, is not to be denied. Such tendency is founded in the 
nature of the subject A member of Congress Vill ^t«C<^t 
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voting for a bill which contains an appropriation for his dis- 
trict, to TOting for one which does not ; and when a bill shall 
be expanded till every district shall be provided for, that it 
will be too greatly expanded is obvious. But is this any 
more true in Congress than in a State Legislature ? If a 
member of Congress must have an appropriation for his dis- 
trict, so a member of a Legislature must have one for his 
county ; and if one will overwhelm the national treasury, so 
the other will overwhelm the State treasury. Go where we 
will, the difficulty is the same. Allow it to drive us from the 
halls of Congress, and it will just as easily drive us from the 
State Legislatures. Let us, then, grapple with it, and test 
its strength. Let us, judging of the future by the past, 
ascertain whether there may not be, in the discretion of Con- 
gress, a sufficient power to limit and restrain this expansive 
tendency within reasonable and proper bounds. The Presi- 
dent himself values the evidence of the past. He tells us 
that at a certain point of our history, more than two hundred 
millions of dollars had been applied for^ to make improvQ- 
ments, and this he does to prove that the treasury would be 
overwhelmed by such a system. Why did he not tell us 
how much was grwnied^ Would not that have been better 
evidence ? Let us turn to it, and see what it proves. In 
the message, the President tells us that 'during the four 
succeeding years, embraced by the administration of Presi 
dent Adams, the power not only to appropriate money, but 
to apply it, under the direction and authority of the General 
Government, as well to the construction of roads as to the 
improvement of harbors and rivers, was fully asserted and 
exercised.' 

" This, then, was the period of greatest enormity. These, 
if any, must have been the days of the two hundred millions. 
And how much do you suppose was really expended for im- 
provements during those four years ? Two hundred millions f 
One hundred ? Fifty ? Ten ? Five ? No, sir, less than two 



millions. As 8hown by authentic documeuta, the expendi> 
tures on impro?emeDte during 1825, 1626, 182t aod 1828, 
amounted to $1,879,627 01. These four yeare were the 
period of Mr. Adams' administratioD, nearly, and substan- 
tially This fact shows that when the power to make im- 
provements was ' fully asserted and exercised,' the Congress 
did keep within reasonable limits ; and what has been done 
it seems to me, can be done again. 
"Now for the second position of the message, namely, that 
the burdens of improvements would be general, while their 
benefit would be local and partial, involving an obnoxious 
inequality. That there is some degree of truth in this posi- 
tion I shall not deny. Xo commercial object of Qovemment 
patronage can be so exclusively general, as not to be of some 
peculiar local advantage ; but on the other hand, nothing is 
BO local as not to be of some general advantage. The navy, 
as I understand it, was established, and is maintained, at a 
great annual expense, partly to be ready for war, when war 
shall come, but partly also, and perhaps chiefly, for the pro- 
tection of our commerce on the high seas. This latter object 
is, for all I can see, in principle, the same as internal improve- 
ments. The driving a pirate from the track of commerce on 
the broad ocean, and the removing a snag from its more 
narrow path in the Mississippi river, can not, I think, be dis- 
tinguished in principle. Each is done to save life and pro- 
perty, and for nothing else. The navy, then, is the most 
general in its benefits of all this class of objects ; and yet even 
the navy is of some peculiar advantage to Charleston, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, beyond what it 
is to the interior towns of Illinois. The next most general 
object I can think of, would be improvements on the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries. They touch thirteen of our 
States — Pennsylvania, Yirginia, Kentucky, Tennesaee, Uis 
eissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Iowa. Now, I soppoaa it wll not Iw 
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denied, that these thirteen States are a little more interested 
in improvements on that great river than are the remaining 
seventeen. These instances of the navj, and the Mississippi 
river show clearly that there is something of local advantage 
In the most general objects. But the converse is also tme. 
Nothing is so local as not to be of some general benefit 
Take, for instance, the Illinois and Michigan canaL Con- 
sidered apart from its effects, it is perfecUj local. Every 
inch of it is within the State of Illinois. That canal was first 
opened for business last April. In a very few days we were 
all gratified to learn, among other things, that sugar had been 
carried from New Orleans, through the canal, to Buffalo, in 
New York. This sugar took this route, doubtless, because 
it was cheaper than the old route. Supposing the benefit in 
the reduction of the cost of carriage to be shared between 
seller and buyer, the result is, that the New Orleans mer- 
chant sold his sugar a little dearer^ and the people of Buffalo 
sweetened their coffee a little cheaper than before ; a benefit 
resulting /rom the canal, not to Illinois, where the canal is^ 
but to Louisiana and New York, where the canal is noi. In 
other transactions Illinois will, of course, have her share, and 
perhaps the larger share too, in the benefits of the canal ; but 
the instance of the sugar clearly shows that the benefits of an 
improvement are by no means confined to the particular 
locality of the improvement itself. 

'' The just conclusion from all this is, that if the nation 
refuse to make improvements of the more general kind, 
because their benefits may be somewhat local, a State may, 
for the same reason, refuse to make an improvement of a local 
kind, because its benefits may be somewhat general. A State 
may well say to the Nation ; ' If you will do nothing for me, 
I will do nothing for you.' Thus it is seen, that if this 
argument of ' inequality' is sufficient anywhere, it is sufficient 
everywhere, and puts an end to improvements altogether. 
I hope and believe, that if both the Nation and the States 
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would, in faith, in their respective spheres, do what they 
could in the way of improvements, what of inequality might 
be produced in one place might be compensated in another, 
and that the sum of the whole might not be very nnequal. 
But suppose, after all, there should be some degree of in- 
equality : inequality is certainly never to be embraced for its 
own sake ; but is every good thing to be discarded which may 
be inseparably connected with some degree of it ? If so, we 
must discard all government. This Capitol is built at the 
public expense, for the public benefit ; but does any one doubt 
that it is of some peculiar local advantage to the property 
holders and business people of Washington ? Shall we re- 
move it for this reason ? And if so, where shall we set it 
down, and be free from the difficulty ? To make sure of our 
object shall we locate it nowhere, and leave Congress here- 
after to hold its sessions as the loafer lodged, 'in spots 
about V I make no special allusion to the present President 
when I say, there are few stronger cases in this world of 
' burden to the many, and benefit to the few' — of ' inequality' 
— than the Presidency itself is by some thought to be. An 
honest laborer digs coal at about seventy cents a day, while 
the President digs abstractions at about seventy dollars a 
day. The coal is clearly worth more than the abstracHona, 
and yet what a monstrous inequality in the prices ! Does 
the President, for this reason, propose to abolish the Presi- 
dency ? He does not, and he ought not. The true rale, in 
determining to embrace or reject any thing, is not whether 
it have any evil in it, but whether it have more of evil than 
of good. There are few things wholly evil or wholly good. 
almost every thing, especially of government policy, is an 
inseparable compound of the two ; so that our best judgment 
of the preponderance between them is continually demanded. 
On this principle, the President, his friends, and the world 
generally, act on most subjects. Why not apply it, then, 
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upon this question ? Why, as to improvements, magnify the 
emlf and stoutly refuse to see any good in them ? 

"Mr Chairman, on the third position of the message (the 
Constitutional question) I have not much to say. Being the 
man I am, and speaking when I do, I feel that in any attempt 
at an original. Constitutional argument, I should not be, and 
ought not to be, listened to patiently. The ablest and the 
best of men have gone over the whole ground long ago. I 
shall attempt but little more than a brief notice of what some 
of them have said. In relation to Mr. Jefferson's views, I 
read from Mr. Polk's veto message : 

" 'President Jefferson, in his message to Congress in 1806, 
recommended an amendment of the Constitution, with a view 
to apply an anticipated surplus in the treasury ' to the great 
purposes of the public education, roads, rivers, canals, and 
such other objects of public improvements as it may be 
thought proper to add to the Constitutional enumeration of 
the Federal powers.' And he adds: 'I suppose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, by consent of the States, necessary, 
because the objects now recommended are not among those 
enumerated in the Constitution, and to which it permits the 
public moneys to be applied.' In 1825, he repeated, in his 
published letters, the opinion that no such power had been 
conferred upon Congress.' 

" I introduce this, not to controvert, just now, the Consti 
tutional opinion, but to show, that on the question of expedi- 
ency, Mr. Jefferson's opinion was against the present Presi- 
dent — that this opinion of Mr. Jefferson, in one branch at 
least, is, in the hands of Mr. Polk, like McFingal's gun : 

** 'Bears wide and kicks the owner over.' 

"But, to the Constitutional question. In 1826, Chancellor 
Kent first published his Commentaries on American Law. 
He devoted a portion of one of the lectures to the question 
^f the authority of Congress to appropriate public moneys for 
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internal improvements. He mentions that the qnestion had 
never been brought under jndicial consideration, and proceeds 
to give a brief summary of the discussions it had undergone 
Dctween the legislntive and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment. He shq^s that the legislative branch had usuallv 
been for, and the executive against, the power, till the period 
of Mr. J. Q. Adams' administration ; at which point he con- 
siders the executive influence as withdrawn from opposition, 
and added to the support of the power. In 1844, the Chan- 
celor published a new edition of his Commentaries, in which 
he adds some notes of what had transpired on the question 
since 1826. I have not time to read the original text, or the 
notes, but the whole mav be found on page 267, and the two 
or three following pages of the first volume of the edition of 
1 844. As what Chancellor Kent seems to consider the sum 
of the whole, I read from one of the notes : 

'* * Mr. Justice Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, vol. 2, page 429-440, and again, 
page 519-538, has stated at large the arguments for and 
against the proposition that Congress have a Constitutional 
authority to lay taxes, and to apply the power to regulate 
commerce, as a means directly to encourage and protect 
domestic manufactures ; and, without giving any opinion of 
his own on the contested doctrine, he has left the reader to 
draw his own conclusion. I should think, however, from the 
arguments as stated, that every mind which has taken no part 
in the discussions, and felt no prejudice or territorial bias on 
either side of the question, would deem the arguments in 
favor of the Congressional power vastly superior.' 

" It will be seen, that in this extract, the power to make 
improvements is not directly mentioned ; but by examining 
the context, both of Kent and of Story, it will appear that 
the power mentioned in the extract and the power to make 
improvements, are regarded as identical. It is not to be 
denied that many great and g^d men have been again$i tba 
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power ; but it is inBisted that quite as mauy, as great, and as 
good, have been for it ; and it is shown that, on a full survey 
of the whole, Ohancelor Kent was of opinion that the argu- 
ments of the latter were vastly superior. This is but the 
opinion of a man ; but who was that man ? He was one of 
the ablest and most learned lawyers of his age, or of any 
other age. It is no disparagement to Mr. Polk, nor, indeed, 
to any one who devotes much time to politics, to be placed 
far behind Ohancelor Kent as a lawyer. His attitude was 
most favorable to correct conclusions. He wrote coolly and 
in retirement. He was struggling to rear a durable monu- 
ment of fame ; and he well knew that truth and thoroughly 
sound reasoning were the only sure foundations. Can the 
party opinion of a party President, on a law question, as this 
purely is, be at all compared or set in opposition to that of 
such a man, in such an attitude as Ohancelor Kent? 

** This Oonstitutional question will probably never be better 
settled than it is, until it shall pass under judicial considera- 
tion ; but I do think that no man who is clear on this ques- 
tion of expediency need feel his conscience much pricked 
upon this. 

"Mr. Obairman, the President seems to think that enough 
may be done in the way of improvements, by means of ton- 
nage duties, under State authority, with the consent of the 
General Government. Now, I suppose this matter of tonnage 
duties is well enough in its own sphere. I suppose it may 
be efficient, and perhaps sufficient, to make slight improve- 
ments and repairs in harbors already in use, and not much 
out of repair. But if I have any correct general idea of it, 
it must be wholly inefficient for any generally beneficent pur- 
poses of improvement. I know very little, or rather nothing 
at all, of the practical matter of levying and collecting ton- 
nage duties ; but I suppose one of its principles n^ust be, to 
lay a duty, for the improvement of any particular harbor, 
vpon the tonnag - coming into that harbor. To do otherwise 
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—to collect money in one harbor to be expended in improve- 
ments in another — would be an extremely aggravated form 
of that inequality which the President so much deprecates. 
If I be right in this, bow could we make any entirely new 
improvements by means of tonnage duties ? How make 
road, a canal, or clear a greatly obstructed river f The ide 
that we could, involves the same absurdity of the Irish bul 
about the new boots : ' I shall never git 'em on,' says Pat- 
rick, *till I wear 'em a day or two, and stretch 'em a little.' 
We shall never make a canal by tonnage duties, until it shall 
already have been made awhile, so the tonnage can get 
into it. 

"After all, the President concludes that possibly there 
may be some great objects of improvements which can not be 
effected by tonnage duties, and which, therefore, may be ex- 
pedient for the General Qovernment to take in hand. Ac- 
cordingly, he suggests, in case any such be discovered, the 
propriety of amending the Constitution. Amend it for what ? 
If, like Mr. Jefferson, the President thought improvements 
expedient but not Constitutional, it would be natural enough 
for him to recommend such an amendment ; but hear what 
he says in this very message : 

'"In view of these portentous consequences, I can not but 
think that this course of legislation should be arrested, even 
were there nothing to forbid it in the fundamental laws of 
our Union.' 

" For what, then, would he have the Constitution amended ? 
With him it is a proposition to remove one impediment 
merely to be met by others^ which, in his opinion, can not bo 
removed — to enable Congress to do what, in his opinion, tbe;^ 
ought not to do if they could." 

[Here Mr. Meade, of Virginia, inquired if Mr. L. under 
stood the President to be opposed, on grounds of expeaiency 
to any and every improvement ? 

To which Mr. Lincoln answered : ''In the very part of hiSL 
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message of which I am now speaking, I understand him as 
giving some vague expressions in favor of some possible 
objects of improvement ; but, in doing so, I understand him 
to be directly in the teeth of his own arguments in other parts 
of it. Neither the President, nor any one, can possibly 
pecify an improvement, which shall not be clearly liable to 
one or another of the objections he has urged on the score of 
expediency; I have shown, and might show again, that no 
work — no object — can be so general, as to dispense its benefits 
with precise equality ; and this inequality is chief among the 
* portentous consequences' for .which he declares that im- 
provments should be arrested. No, sir ; when the President 
intimates that something in the way of improvements may 
properly be done by the General Government, he is shrink- 
ing from the conclusions to which his own arguments would 
force him. He feels that the improvements of this broad and 
goodly land are a mighty interest ; and he is unwilling to 
confess to the people, or perhaps to himself, that he has built 
an argument which, when pressed to its conclusion, entirely 
annihilates this interest. 

" I have already said that no one who is satisfied of the 
expediency of making improvements need be much uneasy in 
his conscience about its Constitutionality. I wish now to 
submit a few remarks on the general proposition of amending 
the Constitution. As a General rule, I think we would do 
much better to let it alone. No slight occasion should tempt 
us to touch it. Better not take the first step, which may 
lead to a habit of altering it. Better rather habituate our- 
'selves to think of it as unalterable. It can scarcely be made 
better than it is. New provisions would introduce new diffi- 
culties, and thus create and increase appetite for fnrther 
change. No, sir ; let it stand as it is. New hands have 
never touched it. The men who made it have done their 
work, and have passed away. Who shall improve on what 
Uiey did ? 
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** Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of reviewing thiA message 
in the least possible time, as well as for the sake of distinct- 
ness, I have analyzed its arguments as well as I could, and 
reduced them to the propositions I have stated. I have now 
examined them in detail. I wish to detain the committee 
only a little while longer, with some general remarks on the 
subject of improvements. That the subject is a difficult one, 
can not be denied. Still, it is no more difficult in Congress 
than in the State legislatures, in the counties or in the 
smallest municipal districts which everywhere exist All 
can recur to instances of this difficulty in the case of county 
roads, bridges, and the like. One man is offended because a 
road passes over his land ; and another is offended because it 
does not pass over his ; one is dissatisfied because the bridge, 
for which he is taxed, crosses the river on a different road 
from that which leads from his house to town ; another can 
not bear that the county should get in debt for these same 
roads and bridges ; while not a few struggle hard to have 
roads located over their lands, and then stoutly refuse to let 
them be opened, until they are first paid the damages. Even 
between the different wards and streets of towns and cities, 
we find this same wrangling and difficulty. Now, these are 
no other than the very difficulties against which, and out of 
which, the President constructs his objections of ' inequalty,' 
'speculation,' and 'crushing the Treasury.' There is but a 
single alternative about them — they are sufficient, or they 
are not. If sufficient, they are sufficient out of Congress as 
well as in it, and there is the end. We must reject them 
as insufficient, or lie down and do nothing by any authority. 
Then, difficulty though there be, let us meet and overcome it 

'Attempt the end, and ne^er stand to doubt; 
Nothing 10 hard, bat eearoh will find it out.' 

"Determine that the thing can and shall be done, and 
then we shall find the way. The tendency to uad^^i^ ^t.^^vab^ 
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sion is unquestionably the chief difficulty. How to do some- 
thing, and still not to do too much, is the desideratum. Let 
each contribute his mite in the way of suggestion. The late 
Silas Wright, in a letter to the Chicago Convention, contrib- 
uted his, which was worth something ; and I now contribute 
mine, which may be worth nothing. At all events, it will 
mislead nobody, and therefore will do no harm. I would not 
borrow money. I am against an overwhelming, crushing 
system. Suppose that at each session. Congress shall first 
determine how mtujh money can, for that year, be spared for 
improvements ; then apportion that sum to the most impor- 
tant objects. So far all is easy ; but how shall we determine 
which are the most important ? On this question comes the 
collision of interests. / shall be slow to acknowledge that 
your harbor or your river is more important than mine, and 
vice versa. To clear this difficulty, let us have that same 
statistical information which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Yinton] suggested at the beginning of this session. In that 
information we shall have a stem, unbending basis of facts — 
a basis in nowise subject to whim, caprice, or local interest 
The pre-limited amount of means will save us from doing too 
YnucTi, and the statistics will save us from doing what we do 
in wrong places. Adopt and adhere to this course, and, it 
seems to me, the difficulty is cleared. 

** One of the gentlemen from South Carolina (Mr. Rhett) 
very much deprecates these statistics. He particularly ob- 
jects, as I understand him, to counting all the pigs and 
chickens in the land. I do not perceive much force in the 
objection. It is true, that if every thing be enumerated, a 
portion of such statistics may not be very useful to this ob- 
ject. Such products of the country as are to be consumed 
where they are produced, need no roads and rivers, no means 
of transportation, and have no very proper connection with 
this subject The surplus, that which is produced in one 
place to be consumed in another ; the capacity of each locality 
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for producing a greater surplus ; the natural means of trans- 
portation, and their susceptibility of improvement ; the hin« 
drances, delays, and losses of life and property during 
transportation, and the causes of each, would be among the 
most valuable statistics in this connectron. From these it 
would readily appear where a given amount of expenditure 
would do the most good. These statistics might be equally 
accessible, as they would be equally useful, to both the Nation 
and the States. In this way, and by these means, let the 
nation take hold of the larger works, and the States the 
smaller ones ; and thus, working in a meeting direction, dis* 
erectly, but steadily and firmly, what is made unequal in one 
place may be equalized in another, extravag^ce avoided, and 
the whole country put on that career of prosperity, which 
shall correspond with its extent of territory, its natural re- 
sources, and the intelligence and enterprise of its people." 



SPEECH ON THE PRESIDENCY AND QENEBAL POLITICS. 
(Delivered in the House, July 2Y, 1848.) 

GENERAL TAYLOR AND THE VETO POWER. 

"Mr. Speaker: — Our Democratic friends seem to be in 
great distress because they think our candidate for the Pres- 
idency don't suit U8. Most of them can not find out that 
General Taylor has any principles at all ; some, however, 
have discovered that he has one, but that that one is entirely 
wrong. This one principle is his position on the veto power. 
The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Stanton) who has just 
taken his seat, indeed, has said there is very little if any dif- 
ference on this question between General Taylor and all the 
Presidents ; and he seems to think it sufficient detraction from 
Qeneral Taylor's position on it, that it has nothing new in it. 
But all others whom I have heard speak assail it furiously 

A new member from Kentucky (Mr. Clarke) of very conaid:- 
27 
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erable ability, was in particular concern aboat it. He thought 
it altogether novel and unprecedented for a President, or a 
Presidential candidate, to think of approving bills whose 
Constitutionality may not be entirely clear to his own mind. 
He thinks the ark of our safety is gone, unless Presidents shall 
always veto such bills as, in their judgment, may be of doubt- 
ful Constitutionality. However clear Congress may be of 
their authority to pass any particular act, the gentleman 
from Kentucky thinks the President must veto it if he has 
doubts about it. Now I have neither time nor inclination to 
argue with the gentleman on the veto power as an original 
question ; but I wish to show that General Taylor, and not 
he, agrees with the earliest statesmen on this question. When 
the bill chartering the first Bank of the United States passed 
Congress, its Constitutionality was questioned ; Mr. Madison, 
then in the House of Representatives, as well as others, had 
opposed it on that ground. General Washington, as Presi- 
dent, was called on to approve or reject it. He sought and 
obtained, on the Constitutional question, the separate written 
opinions of Jefferson, Hamilton, and Edmund Randolph, they 
then being respectively Secretary of State, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Attorney General. Hamilton's opinion was 
for the power ; while Randolph's and JeflFerson's were both 
against it. Mr. Jefferson, in his letter dated February 15th, 
1791, after giving his opinion decidedly against the Constitu- 
tionality of that bill, closed with the paragraph which I now 
read: 

*' * It must be admitted, however, that unless the Presi- 
dent's mind, on a view of every thing which is urged for and 
against this bill, is tolerably clear that it is unauthorized by 
the Constitution ; if the pro and the con hang so even as to 
balance his judgment, a just respect for the wisdom of the 
Legislature would naturally decide the balance in favor of 
their opinion ; it is chiefly for cases where they are clearly 
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misled by error, ambition, or interest, that the Constitution 
has placed a check in the negative of the President' 

** General Taylor's opinion, as expressed in his Allison 
letter, is as I now read : 

'* * The power given by the veto is a high conservative 
power ; but, in my opinion, should never be exercised, except 
in cases of. clear violation of the Constitution, or manifest 
haste and want of consideration by Congress. 

** It is here seen that, in Mr. Jefferson's opinion, if, x)n the 
Constitutionality of any given bill, the President doubts^ he is 
not to veto it, as the gentleman from Kentucky would have 
him to do, but is to defer to Congress and approve it. And 
if we compare the opinions of Jefferson and Taylor, as ex- 
pressed in these paragraphs, we shall fiud them more exactly 
alike than we can often find any two expressions having any 
literal difference. None but interested fault-finders, can dis- 
cover any substantial variation. 

" But gentlemen on the other side are unanimously agreed 
that Gen. Taylor has no other principle. They are in utter 
darkness as to his opinions on any of the questions of policy 
which occupy the public attention. But is there any doubt 
as to what he will do on the prominent question, if elected ? 
Not the least. It is not possible to know what he will or 
would do in every imaginable case ; because many questions 
have passed away, and others doubtless will arise which none 
of us have yet thought of ; but on the prominent questions of 
currency, tariff, internal improvements, and Wilmot proviso, 
General Taylor's course is at least as well defined as is Gen- 
eral Cass's. Why, in their eagerness to get at General Tay- 
lor, several Democratic members here have desired to know 
whether, in case of his election, a bankrupt law is to be estab- 
lished. Can they tell us General Cass's opinion on this 
question? (Some member answered, 'He is against it') 
Aye, how do you know he is ? There is nothing about it in 
the platfoHDi nor elsewhere, that I have seen. If tk<& 
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man knows any thing which I do not, he can show it But 
to return : General Taylor, in his Allison letter says : 

'''Upon the subject of the tariff, the currency, the im- 
provement of our great highways, riyers, lakes, and harbors, 
the will of the people, as expressed through their Represen- 
tatives in Congress, ought to be respected and carried out 
by the Executive.' 

" Now, this is the whole matter— in substance, it is this : 
The people say to General Taylor, ' If you are elected shall 
we have a National bank V He answers, ' Your will, gentle- 
men, not mine.^ * What about the tariff ?' ' Say yourselves.' 
' Shall our rivers and harbors be improved V * Just as you 
please.' ' If you desire a bank, an alteration of the tariff, in- 
ternal improvements, any or all, I will not hinder you ; if you 
do not desire them, I will not attempt to force them on you. 
Send up your members of Congress from the various dis- 
tricts, with opinions according to your own, and if they are 
for these measures, or any of them, I shall have nothing to 
oppose ; if they are not for them, I shall not, by any appli- 
ances whatever, attempt Jbo dragoon them into their adoption.' 
Now, can there be any difficulty in understanding this ? To 
you. Democrats, it may not seem like principle ; but surely 
you can not fail to perceive the position plain enough. The 
distinction between it and the position of your candidate is 
broad and obvious, and I admit you have a clear right to show 
it is wrong, if you can ; but you have no right to pretend you 
can not see it at all. We see it, and to us it appears like 
principle, and the best sort of principle at that — the principle 
of allowing the people to do as they please with their own 
businesa My friend from Indiana (Mr. C. B. Smith) has 
aptly asked, 'Are you willing to trust the people ?' Some of 
you answered, substantially, 'We are willing to trust the 
people ; but the President is as much the representative of 
the people as Congress.' In a certain sense, and to a certain 
•tXtent, he is the representative of the people. He is elected 
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br them, u well as Gongreaa is. But can ha, in the nature 
of things, know the wants of the people as well as three ban- 
dred other men coming from all the various locelitiea of the 
Nation J If so, where is the propriety of haying a CongresB 1 
That the CoDStitutioii gires the President a negative on 
legielatiou, all know ; but that this Degative should be so 
combined with platforms and other appliances as to enable 
bim, and, in fact, almost compel him, to take the whole of leg- 
islation into his own hands, is what we object to — is what Gen- 
eral Tavlor objects to — and is what conetitntes the broad dia- 
tinction between you and us. To thus transfer legislation is 
clearly to take it from those who anderstand with minuteneu 
the iuterests of the people, and give it to one who does not 
and can not so well understand it. I understand your idea, 
that if a Presidential candidate avow bis opinion upon a 
given question, or rather npon all questions, and the people, 
with full knowledge of this, elect him, they thereby distinctly 
approve all those opinions. This, though plausible, ie a most 
perniciouB deception. Sy means of it measures are adopt«d 
or rejected, contrary to the wishes of the whole of one party, 
and often nearly half of the other. The process is this: 
Three, four, or half a dozen questions are prominent at a 
given time ; the party selects its candidate, and be takes hia 
position on each of these questions. On all but one bis posi- 
tions have already been indorsed at former elections, and his 
party fully committed to them ; but that one is new, and a 
large portion of them are against it. But what are they to do J 
The whole are strung together, and they must take all or 
reject all. They can not take what they like and leave the 
resL What they are already committed to, bein^ the ma> 
jority, they shut their eyes and gulp the whole. Next elec- 
tion, still another is introduced in the same way. If we mo 
our eyea along the line of the past, we shall see that almost, 
if not quite, all the articles of the present Democratic creed 
have been at first forced npon the party in this very w»t. 
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And just DOW, and just so, opposition to internal improre- 
ments is to be established if GFen. Cass shall be elected. 
Almost half the Democrats here are for improvements, but 
they will vote for Cass, and if he succeeds, their votes will 
have aided in closing the doors against improvements. Now, 
this is a process which we think is wrong. We prefer a can- 
didate who, like Qeu. Taylor, will allow the people to have 
their own way regardless of his private opinion ; and I should 
think the internal-improvement Democrats at least, ought to 
prefer such a candidate. He would force nothing on them 
which they dont want, and he would allow them to have 
improvements, which their own candidate, if elected, will not. 

** Mr. Speaker, I have said Gen. Taylor's position is as well 
defined as is that of Gen. Cass. In saying this, I admit 
I do not certainly know what he would do on the Wilmot 
proviso. I am a Northern man, or, rather, a Western free 
State man, with a constituency I believe to be, and with per- 
sonal feelings I know to be, against the extension of slavery. 
As such, and with what information I have, I hope, and be^ 
lieve, Gen. Taylor, if elected, would not veto the proviso ; but 
I do not know it Tet, if I knew he would, I still would 
vote for him. I should do so, because, in my judgment, his 
election alone can defeat Gen. Cass; and because, should 
slavery thereby go into the territory we now have, just 
so much will certainly happen by the election of Cass ; and, 
in addition, a course of policy leading to new wars, new 
acquisitions of territory, and still further extensions of 
slavery. One of the two is to be President ; which is pre- 
ferable ? 

" But there is as much doubt of Cass on improvements 
as there is of Taylor on the proviso. I have no doubt my 
self of Gen. Cass on this question, but I know the Democrats 
differ among themselves as to his position. My internal im 
provement colleague (Mr. Went worth) stated on this floor 
the other day, that he was satisfied Cass was for improve- 
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ment8, because he had voted for all the bills that he (Mr. 
W.) had. So far so good. But Mr. Polk vetoed some of 
these very bills ; the Baltimore Convention passed a set of 
resolutions, among other things, approving these vetoes, and 
Cass declares, in his letter accepting the nomination, that 
he has carefully read these resolutions, and that he adheres 
to them as firmly as he approves them cordially. In other 
words, Gen. Cass voted for the bills, and thinks the President 
did right to veto them ; and his friends here are amiable 
enough to consider him as being on one side or the other, 
just as one or the other may correspond with their own re- 
spective inclinations. My colleague admits that the platform 
declares against the Constitutionality of a general system of 
improvement, and that Oen. Cass indorses the platform ; but 
he still thinks Gen. Cass is in favor of some sort of improve- 
ments. Well, what are they ? As he is against general 
objects, those he is /or, must be particular and local. Now, 
this is taking the subject precisely by the wrong end. Par- 
ticularity — expending the money of the whole people for an 
object which will benefit only a portion of them, is the 
greatest real objection to improvements, and has been so held 
by Gen. Jackson, Mr. Polk, and all others, I believe, till now. 
But now, behold, the objects most general, nearest free from 
this objection, are to be rejected, while those most liable to it 
are to be embraced. To return : I can not help believing 
that Gen. Cass, when he wrote his letter of acceptance, well 
understood he was to be claimed by the advocates of both 
sides of this question, and that he then closed the door 
against all further expressions of opinion, purposely to retain 
the benefits of that double position. His subsequent equivo- 
cation at Cleveland, to my mind, proves such to have been 
the case. 

'' One word more, and I shall have done with this branch 
of the subject. Ton Democrats, and your candidate, in the 
main are in favor of laying down, in advance, a pl atfomHi ^ i 
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set of party poiBitions, as a unit ; and then of enforciog the 
people, by every sort of appliance, to ratify them, however 
unpalatable some of them may be. We, and our candidate, 
are in favor of making Presidential elections and the legisla- 
tion of the country* distinct matters; so that the people can 
elect whom they please, and afterward legislate just as they 
please, without any hindrance, save only so much as may 
guard against infractions of the Constitution, undue haste, 
and want of consideration. The difference between us is 
clear as noonday. That we are right we can not doubt. 
We hold the true Republican position. In leaving the 
people's business in their hands we can not be wrong. We 
are willing, and even anxious, to go to the people on this 
issue. 

" But I suppose I can not reasonably hope to convince you 
that we have any principles. The most I can expect is, to 
assure you that we think we have, and are quite contented 
with them. The other day, one of the gentlemen from 
Georgia (Mr. Iverson), an eloquent man, and a man f>{ 
learning, so far as I can judge, not being learned myself, 
came down upon us astonishingly. He spoke in what the 
Baltimore American calls the 'scathing and withering style.' 
At the end of his second severe flash I was struck blind, and 
found myself feeling with my fingers for an assurance of my 
continued physical existence. A little of the bone was left, 
and I gradually revived. He eulogized Mr. Clay in high 
and beautiful terms, and then declared that we had deserted 
ell our principles, and had turned Henry Clay out, like an 
old horse, to root. This is terribly severe. It can not be 
answered by argument ; at least, I can not so answer it. I 
merely wish to ask the gentleman if the Whigs are the only 
party he can think of, who sometimes turn old horses out to 
root ? Is not a certain Martin Van Buren an old horse 
which your own party have turned out to root ? and is he not 
rooting a little to your discomfort about now ? But in not 
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nominating Mr. Clay, we deserted our principles, jou say. 
Ah I in what ? Tell us, ye men of principles what principle 
we violated t We say you did violate principle in discarding 
Van Buren, and we can tell you how. Tou violated the 
primary, the cardinal, the one great livilg principle of all 
Democratic representative government — ^the principle that 
the representative is bound to carry out the known will of his 
constituents. A larg^ nfajority of the Baltimore Convention 
of 1844 were, by their constituents, instructed to procure 
Van Buren's nomination if they could. In violation, in 
utter, glaring contempt of this, you rejected him — rejected 
him, as the gentlemen from New York (Mr. Birdsall), the 
other day expressly admitted, for availability — that same 
' general availability' which you charge upon us, and daily 
chew over here, as something exceedingly odious ai;kd unprin* 
cipled. But the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Iverson), 
gave us a second speech yesterday, all well considered and 
put down in writing, in which Tan Buren.was scathed and 
withered a ' few' for his present position and movements. I 
can not remember the gentlemen's precise language, but I do 
remember he put Van Buren down, down, till he got him 
where he was finally to 'stink' and ' rot' 

** Mr. Speaker, it is no business or inclination of mine to 
defend Martin Van Buren. In the war of extermination now 
waging between him and his old admirers, I say, devil take 
the hindmost — and the foremost. But there is no mistaking 
the origin of the breach ; and if the curse of ' stinking' and 
' rotting' is to fall on the first and greatest violate rs of princi- 
ple in the matter, I disinterestedly suggest, that the gentle- 
man from Georgia and his present co-workers are bound Uy 
take it upon themselves." 

Mr. Lincoln then proceeded to speak of the objections 
against Gen. Taylor as a mere military hero ; retorting with 
effect, by citing the attempt to make out a military record for 
Gen. Cass } and referringi in a bantering way, to his own set- 
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vices in the Black Hawk war, as already quoted. He then 
said : 

** While I have Qen. Cass in hand, I wish to say a word 
about his political principles. As a specimen, I take the re- 
cord of his progress on the Wilmot Proviso. In the Wash- 
ington Union, of March 2, 184 Y, there is a report of the speech 
of Gen. Cass, made the day before in the Senate, on the 
Wilmot Proviso, during the delivery of which, Mr. Miller, of 
New Jersey, is reported to have interrupted him as follows, 
to wit : 

" * Mr. Miller expressed his great surprise at the change in 
the sentiments of the Senator from Michigan, who had been 
regarded as the great champion of freedom in the North-west 
of which he was a distinguished ornament. Last year the 
Senator from Michigan was understood to be decidedly in 
favor of the Wilmot Proviso ; and, as no reason had been 
stated for the change, he (Mr. Miller) could not refrain from 
the expression of his extreme surprise.' • 

" To this Qen. Cass is reported to have replied as follows, 
to wit : 

" Mr. Cass said, that the course of the Senator from New 
Jersey was most extraordinary. Last year he (Mr. Cass) 
should have voted for the proposition had it come up. But 
circumstances had altogether changed. The honorable Sena- 
tor then read several passages from the remarks as given 
above, which he had committed to writing, in order to refute 
such a charge as that of the Senator from New Jersey.' 

" In the * remarks above committed to writing,' is one num- 
^ bered 4, as follows, to wit : 

" * 4th. Legislation would now be wholly imperative, be- 
cause no territory hereafter to be acquired can be governed 
without an act of Congress providing for its government 
And such an act, on its passage, would open the whole sub- 
ject, and leave the Congress, called on to pass it, free to 
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exercise its own discretion, entirely uncontrolled hy any 
declaration fonnd in the statnte book.' 

" In Niles' Register, rol. 73, page 293, there is a letter of 
General Cass to A. O. P. Nicholson, of Nashville, Tennessee 
dated December 24, 1847, f^om which the following are cor 
rect extracts : 

" ' The Wilmot Proriso has been before the coontry some 
dme. It has been repeatedly discussed in Congress, and bjr 
the public press. I am strongly impressed with the opinion 
that a great cbange has been going on in the public mind 
upon this subject — in my own as well as others ; and that 
doubts are resolving themselves into convictions, that the 
principle it involves should be kept out of the National Legis- 
lature, and left to the people of the Confederacy in their 
reepective local Governments. 

" ' Briefly, then, I am opposed to the exercise of any juris- 
diction by Congress over this matter ; and I am in favor of 
leaving the people of any territory which may be hereafter 
acquired, the right to regulate it themselves, under the 
general priaciples of the Constitntioa. Because, 

"'1. T do not see in the Constitution any grant of the 
requisite power to Congress; and I am not disposed to 
extend a doubtful precedent beyond its necessity — the estab- 
lishment of territorial governments when needed — leaving to 
the inhabitants all the rights compatible with the relations 
tbey bear to the Confederation.' 

"These extracts show that, in 1846, Qeneral Case was for 
the Proviso at once ; that, in March, 1841, be was still for it, 
but not just then; and that in December, 1S4T, be was against 
it altogether. This is a true index to the whole man. When 
the question was raised in 1846, he was in a blustering huny 
to take ground for it. He sought to bo in advance, and to 
avoid the uninteresting position of a mere follower ; but soon 
he began to see glimpses of the great Democratic ox-gad wav- 
ing in bia face, and to bear indistinctiy, a voice Baying, ' baclc,' 
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'back, sir/ 'back a little.' He shakes his head and bats his 
eyes, and blunders back to his position of March, 1847 ; but 
still the gad waves, and the voice grows more distinct, and 
sharper still — ' back, sir I' ' back, I say I' ' farther back !' and 
back he goes to the position of December, 1847 ; at which 
the gad is still, and the voice soothingly says — ' So I' ' Stand 
still at that' 

" Have no fears, gentlemen, of your candidate ; he exactly 
suits you, and we congpratnlate yon upon it. However much 
you may be distressed about our candidate, you have all 
cause to be contented and happy with your own. If elected, 
he may not maintain all, or even any of his positions pre- 
viously taken ; but he will be sure to do whatever the party 
exigency, for the time being, may require ; and that is pre- 
cisely what you want He and Yan Buren are the same 
' manner of men ;' and like Yan Buren, he will never desert 
you till you first desert him,^^ 

After referring at some length to extra " charges" of General 
Cass upon the Treasury, Mr. Lincoln continued : — 

''But I have introduced General Cass's accounts here. 
ehieOy to show the wonderful physical capacities of the man. 
They show that he not only did the labor of several men at 
the same time, but that he often did it, at several places many 
hundred miles apart, at the same time. And at eating, too, 
his capacities are shown to be quite as wonderful. From 
October, 1821, to May, 1822, he ate ten rations a day in 
Michigan, ten rations a day here, in Washington, and nearly 
five dollar's worth a day besides, partly on the road between 
the two places. And then there is an important discovery in 
his example — the art of being paid for what one eats, instead 
of having to pay for it Hereafter, if any nice young man 
shall owe a bill which he can not pay in any other way, he 
can just board it out Mr. Speaker, we have all heard of the 
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animal standing in doubt between two stacks of hay, and 
starving to death ; the like of that would never happen to 
General Cass. Plaoe the stacks a thousand miles apart, he 
would stand stock-still, midway between them, and eat them 
both at once ; and the gpreen grass along the line would be 
apt to suffer some too* at the same time. By all mean?, 
make him President, gentlemen. He will feed you boun- 
teously — if if — there is any left after he shall have helped 
himself. 

*' But as General Taylor, is, par excellence, the hero of the 
Mexican war ; and, as you Democrats say we Whigs have 
always opposed the war, you think it must be very awkward 
and embarrassing for us to go for General Taylor. The 
declaration that we have always opposed the war, is true or 
false accordingly as one may understand the term ' opposing 
the war.' If to say 'the war was unnecessarily and uncon- 
stitutionally commenced by the President,' be opposing the 
war, then the Whigs have very generally opposed it When- 
ever they have spoken at all, they have said this ; and they 
have said it on what has appeared good reason to them : 
The marching an army into the midst of a peaceful Mexican 
settlement, frightening the inhabitants away, leaving their 
growing crops and other property to destruction, to you may 
appear a perfectly amiable, peaceful, unprovoking procedure ; 
but it does not appear so to ii«. So to call such an act, to 
us appears no other than a naked, impudent absurdity, and 
we speak of it accordingly. But if, when the war had begun, 
and had become the cause of the country, the giving of our 
money and our blood, in common with yours, was support of 
the war, then it is not true that we have always opposed the 
war. With few individual exceptions, you have constantly 
had our votes here for all the necessary supplies. And, more 
than this, you have had the services, the blood, and the lives 
of our political brethren in every trial, and on every field 
The beardless boy and tho mature man-->the hnmUb and tha 
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distiogaisbed, you have had them. Through suffering and 
death, by disease and in battle, they have endured, and fought, 
and fallen with you. Clay and Webster each gave a son, 
never to be returned. From the State of my own residence, 
besides other worthy but less known Whig names, we sent 
Marshall, Morrison, Baker, and Hardin ; they all fought, and 
one fell, and in the fall of that one, we lost our best Whig 
man. Nor were the Whigs few in number, or laggard in the 
day of danger. In that fearful, bloody, breathless struggle at 
Buena Yista, where each man's hard task was to beat back 
five foes, or die himself, of the five high officers who perished, 
four were Whigs. 

"In speaking of this, I mean no odious comparison between 
the lion-hearted Whigs and Democrats who fought there. 
On other occasions, and among the lower officers and privates 
on that occasion, I doubt not the proportion was different. I 
wish to do justice to all. I think of all those brave men as 
Americans, in whose proud fame, as an American, I too have 
a share. Many of them, Whigs and Democrats, are my con- 
stituents and personal friends ; and I thank them — more than 
thank them — one and all, for the high, imperishable honor 
they have conferred on our common State. 

"But the distinction between the cause of the President in 
beginning the war, and the cause of the country after it was 
begun, is a distinction which you can not perceive. To t/ow, 
the President and the country seem to be all one. You are 
interested to see no distinction between them ; and I venture 
to suggest that possibly your interest blindsf you a little. 
We see the distinction, as we think, clearly enough ; and our 
friends, who have fought in the war, have no difficulty in see- 
ing it also. What those who have fallen would say, were 
they alive and here, of course we can never know ; but with 
those who have returned there is no difficulty. Colonel Has- 
kell and Major Oaines, members here, both fought in the 
war; and ono of them underwent extraordinary perils and 
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hardships ; still they, like all other Whigs here, vote od the 
record that the war was annecessarilj and nncoDstitutionallj 
commenced by the President. And e^en General Taylor him- 
self, the noblest Roman of them all, has declared that, as a 
citizen, and particularly as a soldier, it is sufficient for him to 
know that his country is at war with a foreign nation, to do 
all in his power to bring it to a speedy and honorable termi- 
nation, by the most vigorous and energetic operations, with- 
out inquiring about its justice, or any thing else connected 
with it. 

*' Mr. Speaker, let our Democratic friends be comforted with 
the assurance that we are content with our position, content 
with our company, and content with our candidate ; and that 
although they, in their generous sympathy, think we ought to 
be miserable, we really are not, and that they may dismiss the 
great anxiety they have on our account." 



SPEECH IN REPLY TO MR. DOUGLAS, ON KANSAS, THE DRED 
SCOTT DECISION, AND THE UTAH QUESTION. 

(Delivered at Springfield^ HL, June 26, 185T.) 

" Fellow- Citizens : — I am here, to-night, partly by the 
invitation of some of you, and partly by my own inclination. 
Two weeks ago Judge Douglas spoke here, on the several 
subjects of Kansas, the Dred Scott decision, and Utah. I 
listened to the speech at the time, and have read the report 
of it since. It was intended to controvert opinions which I 
think just, and to assail (politically, not personally) those 
men who, in common with me, entertain those opinions. For 
this reason I wished then, and still wish to make some an- 
swer to it, which I now take the opportunity of doing. 

'' I begin with Utah. If it prove to be true, as is probable, 
tjjiat the people of Utah are in open rebellion against the 
United States, then Judge Douglas is in favor of ve^alioL^^ 
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their territorial organization, and attaching them to the ad- 
joining States for judicial purposea. I saj, too, if they are 
in rebellion, they ought to be somehow coerced to obedience ; 
and I am not now prepared to admit or deny, that the 
Judge's mode of coercing them is not as good as any. The 
Republicans can fall in with it, without taking back any thing 
they haye ever said. To be sure, it would be a considerable 
backing down by Judge Douglas, from his much vaanted 
doctrine of self-goyemment for the territories.; but this is only 
additional proof of what was very plain from the beginning, 
that that doctrine was a mere deceitful pretence for the benefit 
of slavery. Those who could not see that much in the 
Nebraska act itself, which forced Governors, and Secretaries, 
and Judges on the people of the territories, without their 
choice or consent, could not be made to see, though one 
should rise from the dead. 

" But in all this, it is very plain the Judge evades the only 
question the Republicans have ever pressed upon the Democ- 
racy in regard to Utah. That question the Judge well knew 
to be this : ' If the people of Utah shall peacefully form a 
State Constitution tolerating polygamy, will the Democracy 
admit them into th . Union V There is nothing in the United 
States Constitution or law against polygamy ; and why is it 
not a part of the Judge's ' sacred right of self-government' 
for the people to have it, or rather to keep it, if they choose f 
These questions, so far as I know, the Judge never answers. 
It might involve the Democracy to answer them either way, 
and they go unanswered. 

"As to Kansas. The substance of the Judge's speech on 
Kansas, is an effort to put the Free State men in the wrong 
for not voting at the election of delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention. He says : ' There is every reason to hope and 
believe that the law will be fairly interpreted and impartially 
executed, so as to insure to every bona fide inhabitant the 
Am and quiet ezerdae of the elective franchise.' 
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"It appears extraordinary that Judge Douglas should 
make such a statement. He knows that, by the law, no one 
can vote who has not been registered ; and he knows that the 
Free State men place their refusal to vote on the ground that 
but few of them have been registered. It is possible this is 
not true, but Jndge Douglas knows it is asserted to be true 
in letters, newspapers, and public speeches, and borne by 
every mail, and blown by every breeze to the eyes and ears 
of the world. He knows it is boldly declared, that the peo- 
ple of many whole counties, and many whole neighborhoods 
in others, are left unregistered ; yet he does not venture to 
contradict the declaration, or to point out how they can vote 
without being registered ; but he just slips along, not seem- 
ing to know there is any such question of fact, and compla- 
cently declares, ' There is every reason to hope and believe 
that the law will be fairly and impartially executed, so as to 
insure to every bona fide inhabitant the free and quiet exer- 
cise of the elective franchise.' 

** I readily agree that if all bad a chance to vote, they 
ought to have voted. If, on the contrary, as they allege, and 
Judge Douglas ventures not particularly to contradict, few 
only of the Free State men had a chance to vote, they were 
perfectly right in staying from the polls in a body. 

" By the way, since the Judge spoke, the Kansas election 
has come off. The Judge expressed his confidence that all 
the Democrats in Kansas would do their duty — including 
*Free State Democrats' of course. The returns received 
here, as yet, are very incomplete ; but, so far as they go, they 
indicate that only about one-sixth of the registered voters, 
have really voted ; and this, too, when not more, perhaps, 
than one-half of the rightful voters have been registered, thus 
showing the thing to have been altogether the most exquisite 
farce ever enacted. I am watching with considerable inter- 
est, to ascertain what figure * the Free State Democrats' cut 
in the concern. Of course they voted — all Democrats do tK^^ 
28 
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duty — and of coarse they did not vote for Slave State candi* 
dates. We soon shall know how many delegates they elected, 
how many candidates they have pledged to a free State, and 
how many votes were cast for them. 

"Allow me to barely whisper my snspicion, that there 
were no such things in Kansas as ' Free State Democrats' — 
that they were altogether mythical, good only to figure in 
newspapers and speeches in the free States. If there should 
prove to be one real, living free State Democrat in Kansas, I 
suggest that it might be well to catch him, and stuff and pre- 
serve his skin, as an interesting specimen of that soon to be 
extinct variety of the genus Democrat 

"And now, as to the Dred Scott decision. That decision 
declare3 two propositions — first, that a negro cannot sue in 
the United States Courts ; and secondly, that Congress can 
not prohibit slavery in the Territories. It was made by a 
divided court — dividing differently on the different points. 
Judge Douglas does not discuss the merits of the decision, 
and in that respect, I shall follow his example, believing I 
could no more improve upon McLean and Curtis, than he 
could on Taney. 

** He denounces all who question the correctness of that 
decision, as offering violent resistance to it. But who resists 
it ? Who has, in spite of the decision, declared Dred Scott 
free, and resisted the authority of his master over him ? 

" Judicial decisions have two uses — first, to absolutely de- 
termine the case decided ; and secondly to indicate to the 
public how other similar cases will be decided when they 
arise. For the latter use, they are called ' precedents' and 
'authorities.' 

" We believe as much as Judge Douglas (perhaps more) 
in obedience to, and respect for the judicial department of 
Qovemment. We think its decisions on Constitutional ques 
tions, when fully settled, should control, not only the partic 
nlar cases decided, but the general policy of the country 
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subject to be disturbed only bj amendmeats of the Constitu- 
tion, as provided la that instrument itself. More than this 
would be revolution. But we think the Dred Scott decision 
is erroneous. We know the court that made it has often 
overruled its own decisions, and we shall do what we can to 
have it overrule this. We offer no resistance to it 

'* Judicial decisions are of greater or less authority as pre- 
cedents, according to circumstances. That this should be so, 
accords both with common sense, and the customary under* 
standiDg of the legal profession. 

** If this important decision had been made by the unani- 
mous concurrence of the judges, and without any apparent 
partisan bias, and in accordance with legal public expectation, 
and with the steady practice of the departments, throughout 
our history, and had been in no part based on assumed his- 
torical facts which are not really true ; or, if wanting in some 
of these, it had been before the court more than once, and had 
there been affirmed and re-affirmed through a course of years, 
it then might be, perhaps would be, factious, nay, even revo- 
lutionary, not to acquiesce in it as a precedent. 

"But when, as is true, we find it wanting in all these 
claims to the public confidence, it is not resistance, it is not 
factious, it is not even disrespectful, to treat it as not having 
yet quite established a settled doctrine for the country. But 
Judge Douglas considers this view awful. Hear him : 

" ' The courts are the tribunals prescribed by the Constitu 
tion and created by the authority of the people to determine 
expound, and enforce the law. Hence, whoever resists the 
final decision of the highest judicial tribunal, aims a deadly 
blow to our whole Republican system of government — a blow 
which, if successful, would place all our rights and liberties at 
the mercy of passion, anarchy and violence. I repeat, there 
fore, that if resistance to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in a matter like the points decided in 
the Dred Scott case, clearly within their jurisdiction as de 
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fined by the Constitution, shall be forced upon the country 
as a political issue, it will become a distinct and naked issue 
between the friends and enemies of the Constitution — ^the 
friends and enemies of the supremacy of the laws.' 

'* Why, this same Supreme Court once decided a national 
bank to be Constitutional ; but General Jackson, as President 
of the United States, disregarded the decision, and vetoed a 
bill for a re-charter, partly on Constitutional ground, declar- 
ing that each public functionary must support the Constitu 
tion, 'as he understands it.' But hear the Gleneral'a own 
words. Here they are, taken from his veto message : 

'" It is maintained by the advocates of the bank, that its 
Constitutionality, in all its features, ought to be considered as 
settled by precedent, and by the decision of the Supreme 
Court. To this conclusion I can not assent Mere precedent 
is a dangerous source of authority, and should not be regarded 
as deciding questions of Constitutional power, except where 
the acquiescence of the people and the States can be consid- 
ered as well settled. So far from this being the case on this 
subject, an argument against the bank might be based on 
precedent One Congress, in 1791, decided in favor of a 
bank; another, in 1811, decided against it. One Congress, 
in 1815, decided against a bank ; another, in 1816, decided in 
its favor. Prior to the present Congress, therefore, the pre- 
cedents drawn from that source were equal If we resort to 
the States, the expression of legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive opinions against the bank have been probably to those 
in its favor as four to one. There is nothing in precedent, 
therefore, which, if its authority were admitted, ought to 
weigh in favor of the act before me.' 

** I drop the quotations merely to remark, that all there ever 
was, in the way of precedent up to the Dred Scott decision, 
on the points tlieroin decided, had been against that decision. 
k)ut hear General Jackson further : 

** ' If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole 
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ground of this act, it ought not to control the co-ordinate 
authorities of this Government The Congress, the Executive 
and the Court, must each for itself be guided hy its own 
opinion of the Constitution. Each public officer, who takes 
an oath to support the Constitution, swears that be will sup- 
port it as be understands it, and not as it is understood by 
others.' 

"Again and again have I beard Judge Douglas denounce 
that bank decision, and applaud General Jackson for disre- 
garding it It would be interesting for him to look over his 
recent speech, and see how exactly bis fierce philippics against 
us for resisting Supreme Court decisions, fall upon his own 
head. It will call to mind a long and fierce political war in 
this country, upon an issue which, in bis own language, and, 
of course, in his own changeless estimation, was ' a distinct 
issue between the friends and the enemies of the Constitu- 
tion,' and in which war be fought in the ranks of the enemies 
of the Constitution. 

** I have said, in substance, that the Dred Scott decision was, 
in part, based on assumed historical facts which were not 
really true, and I ought not to leave the subject without 
giving some reasons for saying this ; I, therefore, give an 
instance or two, which I think fully sustain me. Chief Jus- 
tice Taney, in delivering the opinion of the majority of the 
Court, insists at great length, that negroes were no part of 
the people who made, or for whom was made, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, or the Constitution of the United 
States. 

'* On the contrary. Judge Curtis, in his dissenting opinion, 
shows that in five of the then thirteen States, to wit : New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and 
North Carolina, free negroes were voters, and, in proportion 
to their numbers, bad the same part in making the Constitu- 
tion thai the white people had. He shows this with so much 
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particularity as to leave no doubt of its trath ; and as a sort 
of conclusion on that point, holds the following language : 

" ' The constitution was ordained and ettabllahed by the 
people of the United States, through the action, in each State, 
of those persons who were qualified by its laws to act thereon 
in behalf of themselves and all other citizens of the State. 
In some of the States, as we have seen, colored persons were 
among those qualified by law to act on the subject These 
colofed persons were not only included in the body of ' the 
people of the United States,' by whom the Constitution was 
ordained and established ; but in at least five of the States 
they had the power to act, and, doubtless, did act^ by their 
suffrages, upon the question of its adoption.' 

"Again, Chief Justice Taney says : ' It is difficult, at this 
day to realize the state of public opinion in relation to that 
unfortunate race, which prevailed in the civilized and enlight- 
ened portions of the world at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence, and when the Constitution of the United 
States was framed and adopted.' And again, after quoting 
from the Declaration, he says : ' The general words above 
quoted would seem to include the whole human family, and 
if they were used in a similar instrument at this day, would 
be so understood.' 

'* In these the Chief Justice does not directly assert, but 
plainly assumes, as a fact, that the public estimate of the 
blapk man is more favorable now than it was in the days of 
the Revolution. This assumption is a mistake. In .some 
trifling particulars, the condition of that race has been amelio- 
rated ; but as a whole, in this country, the change between 
then and now is decidedly the other way ; and their ultimato' 
destiny has never appeared so hopeless as in the last three or 
four years. In two of the five States — New Jersey and 
North Carolina — that then gave the free negro the right of 
voting, the right has since been taken away ; and in the third 
—New York — it has been greatly abridged ; while it has not 
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Deen extended, so far as I know, to a single additional State, 
though the number of the States has more than doubled. In 
bhose dajs, as I understand, masters could, at their own 
pleasure, emancipate their slaves ; but since then such legal 
restraints have been made upon emancipation as to amount 
almost to prohibition. In those days ' Legislatures held the 
unquestioned power to abolish slavery in their respective 
States ; but now it is becoming quite fashionable for State 
Constitutions to withold that power from the Legislatures. 
In those days by common consent, the spread of the black 
man's bondage to the new countries was prohibited ; but now, 
Congress decides that it will not continue the prohibition-^ 
and the Supreme Court decides that it could not if it would. 
In those days our Declaration of Independence was held 
sacred by all, and thought to include all ; but now, to aid in 
making the bondage of the negro universal and eternal, it is 
assailed, sneered at, construed, hawked at, and torn, till, if ita 
framers could rise from their graves, they could not at all 
recognize it All the powers of earth seem rapidly combin- 
ing against him. Mammon is after him ; ambition follows, 
philosophy follows, and the theology of the day is fast join- 
ing the cry. They have him in his prison-house ; they have 
searched his person, and left no prying instrument with him. 
One after another they have closed the heavy iron doors upon 
him ; and now they have him, as it were, bolted in with a 
lock of a hundred keys, which can never be unlocked without 
the concurrence of every key ; the keys in the hands of a hun- 
dred different men, and they scattered to a hundred different 
and distant places ; and they stand musing as to what inven- 
tion, in all the dominions of mind and matter, can be pro- 
duced to make the impossibility of his escape more complete 
than it is. 

** It is grossly incorrect to say or assume, that the pablie 
estimate of the negro is more favorable now than it was at 
the origin of the Government 
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" Three years and a half a^, Jadge Douglas brought for* 
ward his famous Nebraska bill The country was at once in 
a blase. He scorned all opposition, and carried it through 
Congress. Since then he has seen himself superseded in a 
* Presidential nomination, by one indorsing the general doc- 
trine of his measure, but at the same time standing clear of 
the odium of its untimely agitation, and its gross breach of 
national faith ; and he has seen that successful rival Consti- 
tutionally elected, not by the strength of friends, but by the 
division of his adversaries, being in a popular minority of 
nearly four hundred thousand votes. He has seen his chief 
aids in his own State, Shields and Richardson, politely speak- 
ing, successively tried, convicted, and executed, for an offence 
not their own, but his. And now he sees his own case, 
standing next on the docket for trial. 

'* There is a natural disgust, in the minds of nearly all white 
people, 16 the idea of an indiscriminate amalgamation of the 
white and black races ; and Judge Douglas evidently is basing 
his chief hope upon the chances of his being able to appro- 
priate the benefit of this disgust to himself. If he can, by 
much drumming and repeating, fasten the odium of that idea 
upon his adversaries, ho thinks he can struggle through the 
storm. He, therefore, clings to this hope, as a drowning man 
to the last plank. He makes an occasion for lugging it in 
from the opposition to the Dred Scott decision. He finds the 
Bepnblicans insisting that the Declaration of Independence 
includes all men, black as well as white, and forthwith he 
boldly denies that it includes negroes at all, and proceeds to 
argue gravely that all who contend it does do so only because 
they want to vote, eat and sleep, and marry with negroes 
Ue will have it that they can not be consistent else. Now, 
I protest against the counterfeit logic which concludes that 
because I do not want a black woman for a slave I nius' 
necessarily want her for a wife. I need not have her fo« 
either I can just leave her alone. In some respects sh 
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certainly is not my equal ; but in her natural right to eat the 
bread she earns with her own hands, without asking leave of 
any one else, she is my equal, and the equal of all others. 

'' Chief Justice Taney, in his opinion in the Dred Scott case, 
admits that the language of the Declaration is broad enough 
to include the whole human family ; but he and Judge Doug- 
las argue that the authors of that instrument did not intend 
to include negroes, by the fact that they did not at once actu- 
ally place them on an equality with the whites. Now, this 
grave argument comes to just nothing at all, by the other 
fact, that they did not at once, or ever afterward, actually 
place all white people on an equality with one another. And 
this is the staple argument of both the Chief Justice and the 
Senator for doing this obvious violence to the plain, unmis- 
takable language of the Declaration. 

" I think the authors of that notable instrument intended 
to include all men, but they did not intend to declare all men 
equal in all respects. They did not mean to say all were 
equal in color, size, intellect, moral developments, or social 
capacity. They defined with tolerable distinctness in what 
respects they did consider all men created equal — equal with 
' certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.' This they said, and this meant. 
They did not mean to assert the obvious untruth, that all 
were then actually enjoying that equality, nor yet that they 
were about to confer it immediately upon them. In fact, 
tbey had no power to confer such a boon. They meant 
simply to declare the rigMf so that the enforcement of it 
might follow as fast as circumstances should permit. 
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8PEBCH IN RBPLY TO 8BMAT0R D0U0LA8. 
(At Chicago, on the evening of July 10, 1858.) 

" Mt FxLLo^r-OiTiZKNS : On yesterday erening, upon the 
occasion of the reception ffiren to Senator Douglas, I was 
furnished with a seat very convenient for hearing him, and 
was otherwise very courteously treated by him and his 
friends, for which I thank him and them. During the course 
of his remarks my name was mentioned in such a way as, I 
suppose, renders it at least not improper that I should make 
some sort of reply to him. I shall not attempt to follow him 
in the precise order in which he addressed the assembled 
multitude upon that occasion, though I shall perhaps do so in 
the main. 

" There was one question to which he asked the attention 
of the crowd, which I deem of somewhat less importance — at 
least of propriety for me to dwell upon — ^than the others, 
which he brought in near the close of his speech, and which 
I think it would not be entirely proper for me to omit attend* 
ing to, and yet if I were not to give some attention to it now, 
I should probably forget it altogether. While I am upon 
this subject, allow me to say that I do not intend to indulge 
in that inconvenient mode sometimes adopted in public 
speaking, of reading flrom documents ; but I shall depart from 
that rule so far as to read a little scrap from his speech, 
which notices this first topic of which I shall speak — that is, 
provided I can find it in the paper. [Examines the morning's 
paper.] 

" ' I nave made up my mind to appeal to the people against 
the combination that has been made against me I the Repub- 
lican leaders having formed an alliance, an unholy and un- 
natural alliance, with a portion of unscrupuloas federal office- 
holders. I intend to fight that allied army wherever I meet 
them. I know they deny the alliance, but yet these men who 
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are trying to divide the Democratic party for the purpose of 
electing a Republican Senator in my place, are just as much 
the agents and tools of the supporters of Mr. Lincoln. Hence 
I shall deal with this allied army just as the Russians dealt 
with the allies at Sebastopol — that is, the Russians did not 
stop to inquire, when they fired a broadside, whether it hit 
an Englishman, a Frenchman, or a Turk. Nor will I stop to 
inquire, nor shall I hesitate, whether my blows shall hit these 
Republican leaders or their allies, who are holding the federal 
offices and yet acting in concert with them.' 

" Well, now, gentlemen, is not that very alarming f Just 
to think of it I right at the outset of his canvass, I, a poor, 
kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman, I am to be slain in this 
way. Why, my friends, the Judge, is not only, as it turns 
out, not a dead lion, nor even a living one — he is the rugged 
Russian Bear I 

" But if they will have it — ^for he says that we deny it— 
that there is any such alliance as he says there is — and 1 
don't propose hanging very much upon this question of vera- 
city — but if he will have it that there is such an alliance — that 
the Administration men and we are allied, and we stand in 
the attitude of English, French and Turk, he occupying the 
position of the Russian, in that case, I beg that he will in- 
dulge us while we barely suggest to him that these allies took 
Sebastopol. 

** Gentlemen, only a few more words as to this alliance. For 
my part, I have to say, that whether there be such an alliance, 
depends, so far as I know, upon what may be a right defini 
tion of the term alliance. If for the Republican party to 
see the other great party to which they are opposed divided 
among themselves, and not try to stop the division and rather 
be glad of it — if that is an alliance, I confess I am in ; but if 
it is meant to be said that the Republicans had formed an 
alliance going beyond that, by which there is contribution of 
money or sacrifice of principle on the one side or the other^ 
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80 far as the Repablican party is coDcemed, if there be anj 
such thing, I protest that I neither know any thing of it, nor 
do I believe it I will, however, say — as I think this branch 
of the argument is lugged in — I would, before I leave it, 
state, for the benefit of those concerned, that one of those 
same Buchanan men did once tell me of an argument that he 
made for his opposition to Judge Douglas. He said that a 
friend of our Senator Douglas had been talking to him, and 
had among other things said to him : ' Why, you don't want 
to beat Douglas V * Yes,' said he, ' I do want to beat him, 
and I will tell you why. I believe his original Nebraska Bill 
was right in the abstract, but it was wrong in the time that it 
was brought forward. It was wrong in the application to a 
Territory in regard to which the question had been settled ; 
it was brought forward in a time when nobody asked him ; it 
was tendered to the South when the South had not asked for 
it, but when they could not well refuse it ; and for this same 
reason he forced that question upon our party ; it has sunk 
the best men all over the nation, everywhere ; and now when 
our President, struggling with the difficulties of this man's 
getting up, has reached the very hardest point to turn in the 
case, he deserts him, and I am for putting him where he will 
trouble us no more.' 

" Now, gentlemen, that is not my argument — ^that is not 
my argument at all. I have only been stating to you the 
argument of a Buchanan man. You will judge if there is 
any force in it. 

'* Popular sovereignty I everlasting popular sovereignty I 
Let us for a moment inquire into this vast matter of popular 
sovereignty. What is popular sovereignty? We recollect 
that in an early period in the history of this struggle, there 
was another name for the same thing — Squatter Sovereignty, 
It was not exactly Popular Sovereignty, but Squatter Sover- 
eignty. What do those terms mean ? What do those terras 
mean when used now ? And vast credit is taken by our 
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friend, the Judge, in regard to his support of it, when he 
declares the last years of his life have been, and all the future 
years of his life shall be, devoted to this matter of popular 
sovereignty. What is it 1 Why it is the sovereignty of the 
people ! What was Squatter Sovereignty ? I suppose if it 
had any significance at all it was the nght of the people to 
govern themselves, to be sovereign in their own affairs while 
they were squatted down in a country not their own, while 
they had squatted on a Territory that did not belong to them, 
in the sense that a State belongs to the people who inhabit 
it — when it belonged to the nation — such right to govern 
themselves was called ' Squatter Sovereignty.' 

"Now I wish you to mark. What has become of that 
Squatter Sovereignty ? What has become of it ? Can you 
get any body to tell you now that the people of a Territory 
have any authority to govern themselves, in regard to this 
mooted question of slavery, before they form a State Consti- 
tution ? No such thing at all, although there is a general 
running fire, and although there has been a hurrah made in 
every speech on that side, assuming that policy had given 
the people of a Territory the right to govern themselves upon 
this question ; yet the point is dodged. To-day it has been 
decided — no more than a year ago it was decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as is insisted upon to- 
day, that the people of a Territory have no right to exclude 
slavery from a Territory, that if any one man chooses to take 
slaves into a Territory, all of the rest of the people have no 
right to keep them out. This being so, and this decision 
being made one of the points that the Judge approved, and 
one in the approval of which he says he means to keep me 
down — put me down I should not say, for I have never been 
np. He says he is in favor of it, and sticks to it, and expects 
to win his battle on that decision, which says that there is no 
such thing as Squatter Sovereignty ; but that any one man 
may take slaves into a Territory, and all the other men in the 
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Territory may be opposed to it, and yet by reason of the 
Constitution they can not prohibit it When that is so, how 
much is left of this yast matter of Sqoatter Sovereignty I 
should like to know t [A voice — ' It is all gone. '] 

** When we get back, we get to the point of the right of the 
people to make a Constitution. Kansas was settled, for 
example, in 1854. It was a Territory yet, without having 
formed a Constitution, in a very regular way, for three years. 
Ail this time negro slavery could be taken in by any few 
individuals, and by that decision of the Supreme Court, which 
the Judge approves, all the rest of the people can not keep it 
out ; but when they come to make a Constitution they maj 
say they will not have slavery. But it is there ; they are 
obliged to tolerate it some way, and all experience shows it 
will be so — for they will not take negro slaves and abso- 
lutely deprive the owners of them. All experience shows 
this to be so. All that space of time that runs from the 
beginning of the settlement of the Territory until there is 
sufficiency of people to make a State Constitution — all that 
portion of time popular sovereignty is given up. The seal 
is absolutely put down upon it by the Court decision, and 
Judge Douglas puts his on the top of that, yet he is appealing 
to the people to give him vast credit for his devotion to popu- 
lar sovereignty. 

" Again, when we get to the question of the right of the 
people to form a State Constitution as they please, to form it 
with slavery or without slavery — if that is any thing new, I 
confess I don't know it. Has there ever been a time when 
any body said that any other than the people of a Territory 
itself should form a Constitution ? What is now in it that 
Judge Douglas should have fought several years of his life, 
and pledge himself to fight all the remaining years of his 
life for ? Can Judge Douglas find any body on earth that 
said that any body else should form a Constitution for a 
people ? [A voice, * Yes.*] Well, I should like you to name 
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him ; I should like to know who he was. [Same voicOf 
'John Calhoun.'] 

"No, Sir, I never heard of even John Calhoun saying such 
a thing. He insisted on the same principle as Judge Douglas ; 
but his mode of applying it in fact, was wrong. It is enough 
for my purpose to ask this crowd, when ever a Kepublican 
said any thing against it ? They never said any thing against 
it, but they have constantly spoken for it ; and whosoever will 
undertake to examine the platform, and the speeches of re* 
sponsible men of the party, and of irresponsible men, too, if 
you please, will be unable to find one word firom anybody 
in the Republican ranks, opposed to that Popular Sovereignty 
which Judge Douglas thinks that he has invented. I suppose 
that Judge Douglas will claim in a little while, that he is the 
inventor of the idea that the people should govern them- 
selves ; that nobody ever thought of such a thing until he 
brought it forward. We do remember, that in that old 
Declaration of Independence, it is said that ' We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.' There is the origin of 
the Popular Sovereignty Who, then, shall come in at this 
day and claim that he invented if 7 

After referring, in appropriate terms, to the credit 
claimed by Douglas for defeating the Lecompton policy, Mr. 
Lincoln proceeds : 

"I defy you to show a printed resolution passed in a Demo- 
cratic meeting — I take it upon myself to defy any man to 
show a printed resolution of a Democratic meeting, large or 
small, in favor of Judge Trumbull, or any of the five to one 
Bepublican who beat the bill. Every thing must be for the 
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slavery, I think, as nmcb as anj AboliUoDist I hare been 
an Old Line Whig. I have always hated it, bat I have 
always been quiet about it until this new era of the introdnc- 
tion of the Nebraska Bill began. I always believed that 
everybody was against it, and that it was in course of ultimate 
xtinction. [Pointing to Mr. Browning, who stood near by:] 
Browning thought so ; the great mass of the Nation have 
rested in the belief that slavery was in the course of ultimate 
extinction. They had reason so to believe. 

" The adoption of the Constitution and its attendant history 
led the people to believe so ; and that such was the belief of 
the framers of the Constitution itself. Why did those old 
men, about the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
decree that slavery should not go into the new territory, 
where it had not already gone ? Why declare that within 
twenty years the African slave-trade, by which slaves are 
supplied, might be cut off by Congress ? Why were all these 
acts ? I might enumerate more of such acts — but enough. 
What were thev but a clear indication that the framers of the 
Constitution intended and expected the ultimate extinction of 
that institution ? And now, when I say, as I said in this 
speech that Judge Douglas has quoted from, when I say that 
I think the opponents of slavery will resist the further spread 
of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest with the 
belief that it is in course of ultimate extinction, I only mean 
to say, that they will place it where the founders of this 
Government originally placed it. 

*' I have said a hundred times, and I have no inclination to 
take it back, that I believe there is no right, and ought to be 
no inclination in the people of the free States to enter into 
the slave States, and to interfere with the question of slavery 
at all. I have said that always. Judge Dougl&s has heard 
me say it— if not quite a hundred times, at least as good as a 
^hundred times ; and when it is said that I am in favor of 
Interfering with slavery where it exists, I know that it is 
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anwarranted by anj thing I hav^e ever intended, and, as I 
believe, by any thing I have ever said. If, by any means, I 
have ever need language which could fairly be so construed 
(as, however, I believe I never have), I now correct it 

" So much, then, for the inference that Judge Douglas 
draws, that I am in favor of setting the sections at war with 
one another. I know that I never meant any such thing, and 
I believe that no fair mind can infer any such thing from any 
thing I have ever said. 

" Now in relation to his inference that I am in favor of a 
general consolidation of all the local institutions of the various 
States. I will attend to that for a little while, and try to 
inquire, if I can, how on earth it could be that any man could 
draw such an inference from any thing I said. I have said, 
very many times, in Judge Douglas's hearing, that no man 
believed more than I in the principle of self-government; 
that it lies at the bottom of all my ideas of just government, 
from beginning to end. I have denied that his use of that 
term applies properly. But for the thing itself, I deny that 
any man has ever gone ahead of me in his devotion to the 
principle, whatever he may have done in efficiency in advo- 
cating it. I think that I have said it in your hearing — that I 
believe each individual is naturally entitled to do as he pleases 
with himself and with the fruit of his labor, so far as it in no 
wise interferes with any other man's rights — that each com- 
munity, as a State, has a right to do exactly as it pleases 
with all the concerns within that State that interfere with the 
right of no other State, and that the General Government, 
upon principle, has no right to interfere with any thing other 
than that general class of things that does concern the whole. 
I have said that at all times. I have said as illustrations, 
that I do not believe in the right of Illinois to interfere with 
the cranberry laws of Indiana, the oyster laws of Virginia, or 
the liquor laws of Maine. I have said these things over and 
over again, and I repeat them here as my sentiments 
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" So niQch then as to my dispodtion^-iDj wiab— to htre 
all the State Legislatures blotted oot, and to ba^re one con- 
solidated government, and a unifbrmitj of domestic regula- 
tions in all the States ; by which I suppose it is meant, if we 
raise com here, we must make sugar-cane grow here too, and 
we must make those which grow North grow in the South. 
All this I suppose be understands I am in favor of doiog. 
Now, so much for all this nonsense — for I must call it so. 
The Judge can have no issue with me on a question of es- 
tablished uniformity in the domestic regulations of the States. 

"A little now on the other point — the Dred Scott decision. 
Another of the issues he says that is to be made with me, is 
upon his devotion to the Dred Scott decision, and my opposi- 
tion to it 

** I have expressed heretofore, and I now repeat my oppo- 
sition to the Dred Scott decision, but I should be allowed to 
state the nature of that opposition, and I ask your indulgence 
while I do so. What is fairly implied by the term Judge 
Douglas has used, ' resistance to the decision V I do not 
resist it If I wanted to take Dred Scott from his master, I 
would be interfering with property, and that terrible difiB- 
culty that Judge Douglas speaks of, of interfering with prop- 
erty would arise. But I am doing no such thing as that, but 
all that I am doing is refusing to obey it as a political rule. 
If I were in Congress, and a vote should come up on a 
question whether slavery should be prohibited in a new Ter- 
ritory, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, I would vote that 
it should. 

" That is what I would do. Judge Douglas said last 
night, that before the decision he might advance his opinion, 
and it might be contrary to the decision when it was made ; 
but after it was made he would abide by it until it was re- 
versed. Just so I We let this property abide by the de- 
cision, but we will try to reverse that decision. [Loud ap- 
plause 1 We will try to put it where Judge Douglas will not 
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object, for he says bo will obe^ it until it is rererwd. Some- 
body baa to reverse that decision, since it wm made, and we 
mean to reverse it, and we mean to do it peaceably. 

" What are the asea of decisioDS of courts J They hare 
two uses. Ab rales of property they have two uses. Firsts 
they decide upon the qneetion before the court They decide 
is this case that Dred Scott is a. slave. Nobody resists that 
Not only that, but they say to everybody else, that persons 
standing just as Dred Scott stands, is as he is. That is, they 
•ay that when a question comes ap upon anotfaer person, it 
will be so decided again unless the court decides in another 
way, onlesa the court overrales its decision. Well, we mean 
to do what we can to have the court dedde the other way. 
That is ODe thing we mean to try to do. 

" The sacredneas that Judge Douglas throws around this 
decision, is a degree of aacredness that has never been before 
thrown around any other decision. I have never beard of 
such a thing. Why, decisioiis apparently contrary to that 
decision, or that good lawyers thought were contrary to that 
decision, have been made by that very court before. It is 
the firtit of the kind ; it is an aatonisher in legal history. It la 
a new wonder of the world. It is based upon falsehoods in 
the main as to the facta — allegation of facts upon which it 
stands are not &ctB at all in many iostanceB, and no decisioD 
made on any question — the first instunce of a decision madp 
under so many unfavorable circumstances — thus placed, has 
ever been held by the profession as law, and it has always 
needed confirmation tiefore the lawyers regarded it as settled 
Uw. But Judge Douglas will have It that all hands must 
take this extraordinary decision, mode under these extraor 
dinary circumstances, and give their vote in Congress in ao 
Gordance with it, yield to it and obey it in every possible 
sense. Circumstances alter cases. Do not gentlemen here 
remember the case of that same Supreme Court, tweuty-Sve 
or thirty yean ago, deddJng that a National Bank was Cod- 
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BtitatloDal ? I ask, if somebody does not remember that a 
National Bank was declared to be Constitutional f Sach is 
the truth, whether it be remembered or not The Bank 
charter ran out, and a re-charter was granted bj Congress. 
That re-charter was laid before General Jackson. It was 
urged upon him, when he denied the Constitutionality of the 
Bank, that the Supreme Court had decided that it was Con- 
stitutional ; and that Qeneral Jackson then said that the 
Supreme Court had no right to lay down a rule to govern a 
eo-ordinate branch of the Government, the members of which 
had sworn to support the Constitution — ^that each member 
had sworn to support that Constitiition as he understood it. 
I will venture here to say, that I have heard Judge Douglas 
say that he approved of General Jackson for that act. 
What has now become of all his tirade about ' resistance to 
the Supreme Court V * * 

"We were often — more than once, at least — in the course 
of Judge Douglas's speech last night, reminded that this 
Government was made for white men — that he believed it 
was made for white men. Well, that is putting it into 
a shape in which no one wants to deny it ; but the Judge 
then goes into his passion for drawing inferences that are not 
warranted. I protest, now, and forever, against that counter- 
feit logic which presumes that because I did not want a negro 
woman for a slave, I do necessarily want her for a wife. My 
understanding is that I need not have her for either ; but, as 
God made us separate, we can leave one another alone, and 
do one another much good thereby. There are white men 
enough to marry all the white women, and enough black men 
to marry all the black women, and in God's name let them 
be so married. The Judge regales us with the terrible 
enormities that take place by the mixture of races ; that is the 
inferior race bears the superior down. Why, Judge, if you 
do not let them get together in the Territories they won't mix 
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"Now, it happens that we meet together once erery year, 
Bome time about the Fourth of July, for some reason or other. 
These Fourth of July gatherings I suppose have their uses. 
If you will indulge me, I will state what I suppose to be some 
of them. 

We are now a mighty nation ; we are thirty, or about 
thirty millions of people, and we own and inhabit about one- 
fifteenth part of the dry land of the whole earth. We run 
our memory back over the pages of history for about eighty- 
two years, and we discover that we were then a very small 
people in point of numbers, vastly inferior to what we are 
now, with a vastly less extent of country, with vastly less of 
every thing we deem desirable among men — we look upon 
the change as exceedingly advantageous to us and to our 
posterity, and we fix upon something that happened away 
back, as in some way or other being connected with this rise 
of posterity. We find a race of men living in that day whom 
we claim as our fathers and grandfathers; they were iron 
men ; they fought for the principle that they were contending 
for ; and we understood that by what they then did it has 
followed that the degree of prosperity which we now enjoy 
has come to us. We hold this annual celebration to remind 
ourselves of all the good done in this process of time, of how 
it was done and who did it, and how we are historically con- 
nected with it; and we go from these meetings in better 
humor with ourselves — we feel more attached the one to the 
other, and more firmly bound to the country we inhabit In 
every way we are better men in the age, and race, and country 
in which we live, for these celebrations. But after we have 
done all this, we have not yet reached the whole. There is 
something else connected with it We have, besides these — 
men descended by blood from our ancestors — those among us 
perhaps, half our people, who are not descendants at all of 
these men ; they are men who have come from Europe — 
German, Irish, French, and Scandinavian — men that have 
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eome fh>m Europe themselTes, or whose ancestors hare come 
hither and settled here, finding themselres oor equals in all 
things. If they look back through this historj to trace their 
connection with those dajs bj blood, they find tbej ha^e 
none ; they cannot carry themselves back into that glorious 
epoch and make themselves feel that they are part of us ; but 
when they look through that old Declaration of Independence, 
they find that those old men say that ' we hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created equal,' and then 
they feel that that moral sentiment, taught on that day, evi- 
dences their relation to those men, that it is the father of all 
moral principle in them, and that they have a right to claim 
It as though they were blood of the blood and flesh of the 
flesh of the men who wrote that Declaration, and so they are. 
That is the electric cord in that Declaration that links the 
hearts of patriotic and liberty-loving men together, that will 
link those patriotic hearts as long as the love of freedom 
exists in the minds of men throughout the world. 

** Now, sirs, for the purpose of squaring things with this 
idea of ' don't care if slavery is voted np or voted down,' for 
sustaining the Dred Scott decision, for holding that the Decla- 
r-ition of Independence did not mean any thing at all, we have 
Judge Douglas giving his exposition of what the Declaration 
of Independence means, and we have him saying that the 
people of America are equal to the people of England. Ac- 
cording to his construction, you Germans are not connected 
with it Now I ask you in all soberness, if all these things, 
if indulged in, if ratified, if confirmed and indorsed, if taught 
to our children and repeated to them, do not tend to rub out 
the sentiment of liberty in the country, and to transform this 
Government into a government of some other form. These 
arguments that are made, that the inferior race are to be 
treated with as much allowance as they are capable of enjoy- 
ing ; that as much is to be done for them as their condition 
will allow — what are these arguments ? They are the argu- 
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ments that Eingfl hare made for eufilariDg the people in all 
ages of the world. You will Gad that all the argnmenU Id 
faror of King-craft were of this clasa ; they alwaya bestrode 
tLe necks of the people, not that thej wanted to do it, bnt 
becanse the people were better off for being ridden. That is 
tlieir argument, and this argaroent of the Judge is the same 
old serpent that sajs ; Ton work, and I eat, you toll and I 
will enjoy the fruits of it Turn it wbaterer way you will — 
whether it come from the mouth of a King, an excuse for 
enslaving the people of bis country, or from the mouth of 
men of one race as a reason for enslaving the men of another 
race, it is all the same old serpent, and I hold if that course 
of argumentation that is made for the purpose of convincing 
the public mind that we should not care about this, should be 
granted, it does not atop with the negro. I shonid like to 
know if, taking this old Declaration of Independence, which 
declares that all men are equal upon principle, yon begin 
making exceptions to it, where you will stop ? If one man 
says it does not mean a negro, why not another say it does 
not mean some other man ? If that declaration is not the 
truth, let us get the statute book, in which we find it, and 
tear it out I Who ia eo bold as to do it F If it is not true, 
let ua tear it out I [cries of 'no, no,'] ; let us stick to it then; 
let us stand firmly by it then, 

" It may be argued that there are certain conditions that 
make necessities and impose them upon us, and to the extent 
that a necessity is imposed upon a man, he muat submit to it 
I think that was the condition in which we found ourselves 
when we established this Government. We hod sisvee among 
ua;'we could not get our Constitution unless we permitted 
them to remain in slavery ; we could not secure the good we 
did secure if we grasped for more ; and having, by neoeaaity, 
submitted to that much, it doea not destroy the principle that 
is the charter of our liberties. Let that charter stood as our 
standard. 
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" My friend has said to me that I am a poor hand to quote 
Scriptare. I will try it again, howe^rer. It is said in one of 
the admonitions of our Lord : ' As jour Father in heaven is 
perfect, be je also perfect' The Saviour, I suppose, did not 
expect that any human creature could be perfect as the Father 
in Heaven ; but He said : ' As your Father in Heaven is per- 
fect, be ye also perfect' He set that up as a standard, and 
he who did most toward reaching that standard, attained the 
highest degree of moral perfection. So I say in relation to 
the principle that all men are created equal, let it be as nearly 
reached as we can. If we cannot give freedom to every crea- 
ture, let us do nothing that will impose slavery upon any 
other creature. Let us then turn this Government back into 
the channel in which the framers of the Constitution orig- 
inally placed it. Let us stand firmly by each other. If we 
do not do so we are turning in the contrary direction, that 
our friend Judge Douglas proposes — not intentionally — as 
working in the traces tends to make this one universal slave 
nation. He is one that runs in that direction, and as such I 
resist him. 

** My friends, I have detained you about as long as I de- 
sired to do, and I have only to say, let us discard all this 
quibbling about this man and the other man — this race and 
that race and the other race being inferior, and therefore they 
must be placed in an inferior position — discarding our stand- 
ard that we have left us. Let us discard all these things, 
and unite as one people throughout this land, until we shall 
once more stand up declaring that all men are created equal. 

" My friends, I could not, without launching off upon some 
new topic, which would detain you too long, continue to-night. 
I thank you for this most extensive audience that you have 
furnished me to-night. I leave you, hoping that the lamp of 
liberty will bum in your bosems until there shall no longer 
be a doubt that all men are created free and equal." 
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OPENING PASSAGES OF HIS SPEECH AT FREEPORT. 

"Ladees and Gentlemen: — On Saturday last, Judge 
Douglas and myself first met in public discussion. He spoke 
one hour, I an hour and a half, and he replied for half an 
hour. The order is now reversed. I am to speak an hour, 
he an hour and a half, and then I am to reply for half an 
hour. I propose to devote myself during the first hour to 
the scope of what was brought within the range of his half- 
hour speech at Ottawa. Of course there was brought within 
the scope of that half-hour's speech something of his own 
opening speech. In the course of that opening argument 
Judge Douglas proposed to me seven distinct interrogatories. 
In my speech of an hour and a half, I attended to some other 
parts of his speech, and incidentally, as I thought, answered 
one of the interrogatories then. I then distinctly intimated 
to him that I would answer the rest of his interrogatories on 
condition only that he should agree to answer as many for 
me. He made no intimation at the time of the proposition, 
nor did he in his reply allude at all to that suggestion of mine. 
I do him no injustice in saying that he occupied at least half 
of his reply in dealing with me as though I had refused to 
answer his interrogatories. I now propose that I will answei 
any of the interrogatories, upon condition that he will answer 
questions from me not exceeding the same number. I give 
him an opportunity to respond. The judge remains silent 
I now say that I will answer his interrogatories, whether he 
answers mine or not ; and that after I have done so, I shall 
propound mine to him. 

"I have supposed myself, since the ofganization of the 
Republican party at Bloomington, in May, 1856, bound as a 
party man by the platforms of the party, then and since. If 
in any interrogatories which I shall answer, I go beyond the 
scope of what is within these platforms, it will be perceived 
th4t no one is responsible but myself. 
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** Having said thus much, I will take ap the jadge's inter- 
rogatories as I find them printed in the Chicago Times, and 
answer them serioHm. In order that there maj be no mis- 
take about it, I have copied the interrogatories in writing, 
and also mj answers to thent The first one of these inter- 
rogatories is in these words : 

Question 1. "'I desire to know whether Lincoln to-daj 
stands, as he did in 1854, in favor of the unconditional repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave law ?' 

Answer. '* I do not now, nor ever did, stand in favor of 
the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. 

Q. 2. "'I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged 
to-day, as he did in 1854, against the admission of any more 
slave States into the Union, even if the people want them ?' 

A. " I do not now, nor ever did, stand pledged against the 
admission of any more slave States into the Union. 

Q. 3. " * I want to know whether he stands pledged against 
the admission of a new State into the Union with such a Con* 
Btitution as the people of that State may see fit to make V 

A. " I do not stand pledged against the admission of a new 
State into the Union, with such a Constitution as the people 
of that State may see fit to make. 

Q. 4. " ' I want to know whether he stands to-day pledged 
to the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia ?' 

A. "I do not stand to-day pledged to the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Q. 5. "'I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged 
to the prohibition of the slave-trade between the different 
States V 

A. '' I do not stand pledged to the prohibition of the slave- 
trade between the different States. 

Q. 6. " ' I desire to know whether he stands pledged to 
prohibit slavery in all the Territories of the United States, 
North as well as South of the Missouri Compromise line ?* 

A " I am impliedly, if not expressly, pledged to a belief 
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in the right and dtUy of OoDgress to prohibit slaverj in all 
the United States Territories. 

Q. 7. " ' I desire him to answer whether he is opposed to 
the acquisition of any new territory unless slavery is first pro- 
hibited therein V 

A. " I am not generally opposed to honest acquisition of 
territory ; and, in any given case, I would or would not 
oppose such acquisition, accordingly as I might think such 
acquisition would or would not agitate the slavery question 
amoDg ourselves. 

** Now, my frieuds, it will be perceived upon an examina* 
tion of these questions and answers, that so far I have only 
answered that I was not pledged to this, that or the other. 
The judge hajs not framed his interrogatories to ask me any 
thing more than this, and I have answered in strict accord- 
ance with the interrogatories, and have answered truly that 
I am not pledged at all upon any of the points to which I 
have answered. But I am not disposed to hang upon the 
exact form of his interrogatory. I am rather disposed to t«ke 
up at least some of these questions, and state what I really 
think upon them. 

"As to the first one, in regard to the Fugitive Slave law, I 
have never hesitated to say, and I do not now hesitate to say, 
that I think, under the Constitution of the United States, the 
people of the Southern States are entitled to a Congressional 
Slave law. Having said that, I have had nothing to say in 
regard to the existing Fugitive Slave law, further than that 1 
think it should have been framed so as to be free from some 
of the objections that pertain to it, without lessening its 
efficiency. And inasmuch as we are not now in an agitation 
in regard to an alteration or modification of that law, I would 
not be the man to introduce it as a new subject of agitation 
upon the general question of slavery. 

" In regard to the other question, of whether I am pledged 
to the admission of any more Slave States into the Union, 1 
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State to 70a very fhinklj that I would be exceediDglj sorry 
ever to be put iu a position of hayiug to pass upon that ques- 
tion. I should be exceedingly glad to know that there Woold 
never be another slave State admitted into the Union ; bot 
I must add, that if slavery shall be kept out of the Territories 
during the Territorial existence of any one given Territoir, 
and then the people shall, having a fair chance and a clear 
field, when they come to adopt the Constitution, do such an 
extraordinary thing as to adopt a slave Constitution, unin- 
fluenced by the actual presence of the institution among them, 
I see no alternative if we own the country, bat to admit them 
into the Union. 

'' The third interrogatory is answered by the answer to the 
second, it being, as I conceive, the same as the second. 

'' The fourth one is in regard to the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. In relation to that, I have my mind 
very distinctly made up. I should be exceedingly glad to see 
slavery abolished in the District of Columbia. I believe that 
Congress possesses the constitutional power to abolish it 
Yet as a member of Congress, I should not with my present 
views, be in favor of endeavoring to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, unless it would be upon these conditions : 
Firstf that the abolition should be gradual ; second^ that it 
should be on a vote of the majority of qualified voters in tho 
District ; and thirds that compensation should be made to 
unwilling owners. With these three conditions, I confess I 
would be exceedingly glad to see Congress abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and, in the language of Henry 
Clay, 'sweep from our Capital that foul blot upon our 
nation.' 

'* In regard to the fifth interrogatory, I must say here, that 
as to the question of the abolition of the slave-trade between 
the different States, 1 can truly answer, as I have, that I am 
pledged to nothing about it. It is a subject to which I have 
not given that mature consideration that would make me feel 



authorized to state a pouition so aa to hold myseir eutirelj 
DouDd by it. In other wordi, that qaestion has nerer been 
promiDentl; enoagb before me to indnce me to iaveBtigate 
whether we realty hare the Constitutional power to do iL I 
could inrestigate it if I had suEBcient time to bring myself to 
a conclusion npon that subject ; but I have not done bo, and 
I say so frankly to yon here, and to Judf^e Douglas. I must 
say, however, that if I should be of opinion that Congress 
does possess the Constitutional power to abolish slave-trad- 
ing among the different States, I should still not be in favor 
of the exercise of that power udIcbs npon some conservative 
principle as I conceive it, akin to what I have said in relatioQ 
to the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

" Hy answer as to whether I desire that slavery should be 
prohibited in all Territories of the TTnited States, is t\t\\ and 
explicit within itself, and can not be made clearer by any 
comments of mine. So T suppose in regard to the questioD 
whether I am opposed to the acquisition of any more territory 
'jnlesB slavery is first prohibited therein, my answer is such 
that I could add nothing by way of illustration, or making 
myself better understood, than the answer which T have 
placed in writing. 

"Now in all this, the judge has me, and he has me on the 
record. I suppose be bad flattered himself that I was really 
entertaining one set of opinious for one place and another set 
for another place — that I was afraid to say at one place what 
I uttered at another. What I am saying here I suppose I 
say to a vast audience as strongly tending to Abolitionism an 
any audience in the State of Illinois, and I believe I am 
kayiDg that which, if it would be offensive to any persons 
and render them enemies to myself, would be offensive to 
persons in this audience." 
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LSTTBR TO QBNBRAL McGLBLLAN. 

*' Washinqton, April 9, 1862. 

" Mt Dsa& Sir : Yoar dispatches, complainiDg that you ar 
not properly sastained, while thej do not offend me, do pai 
nie very much. 

** Blenker's division was withdrawn from yon before yon left 
here, and yon know the pressure under which I did it, and, as 
I thought, acquiesced in it — certainly not withoat reluc- 
tance. 

"After you left, I ascertained that less than twenty thou- 
sand unorganized men, without a single field battery, were 
all you designed to be left for the defence of Washington and 
Manassas Junction, and part of this even was to go to Gen. 
Hooker's old position. General Banks* corps, once designated 
for Manassas Junction, was diverted and tied up on the lino 
of Winchester and Strasburgh, and could not leave it without 
again exposing the Upper Potomac and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. This presented, or would present, when 
McDowell and Sumner should be gone, a great temptation to 
the enemy to turn back from the Rappahannock and sack 
Washington. My explicit order that Washington should, by 
the judgment of all the commanders of army corps, be 
left entirely secure, had been neglected. It was precisely 
this that drove me to detain McDowell. 

" I do not forget that I was satisfied with your arrangement 
to leave Banks at Manassas Junction : but when that arrange- 
ment was broken up, and nothing was substituted for it, of 
course I was constrained to substitute something for it myself. 
And allow me to ask, do you really think I should permit 
the line from Richmond, via Manassas Junction, to .this city, 
to be entirely open, except what resistance could be presented 
by less than twenty thousand unorganized troops ? This is 
a question which the country will not allow me to evade. 



" There is a carious mastery about tho DDinber of troops 
now with 7011. When I telegnpbed yoa oa tbe 6th, saying 
yon had over a hundred thousand with yoa, I had Just obtained 
from the Secretaiy of War a statement taken, as be said, from 
your own returns, making one hundred and eight thousand 
then with you and en route to jon. Tou say yon will haT9 
but eighty-five thonsand when all en route to you shall hare 
reached you. How can tbe discrepancy of twenty-three 
thousand be accounted for t 

"As to General Wool's command, I understand it is doing 
for you precisely what a like number of your own would have 
to do if that command was away. 

" I suppose the whole force which has gone forward for 
you is with yoa by this time. And if SO, I think it is tbe 
precise time for you to strike a blow. By delay, the enemy 
will relatively gain upon yon — that is, he will gain faster by 
fortifications and reinforcement than yon can by reinforce- 
n)ent8 alone. And once more let me t«ll yon, it is indispon- 
sable to yoa that you strike a blow. I am powerless to help 
this. You will do me the justice to remember I always in- 
sisted that going down the bay in search of a field, instead of 
fighting at or near Manassas, was only shifting, and not sur- 
mounting a diCBculty ; that we would find tbe same enemy, 
and the same or equal intrench ments, at either place. The 
country will not fail to note, is now noting, that the present 
hesitation to move upon an intrenched enemy is bat tbe story 
of Manassas repeated. 

" I iKg to assure yon that I have never written yon or 
spoken to you in greater kindness of feeling than now. nor 
with a fuller pnrpose to sustain you, so far as, in my most 
anxious judgment, I consistently can. But yoa must act. 

" Tours, very truly, 
"Maj..Gen. HoOlzu.ait.'' A. Linoolh. 
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LBTTBR TO QBN. SCHOFIBLD RBLATIVB TO THB BBMOVAL OF 

GEN. CURTia 

"Executive Mansion, Washington, May 2T, 1863. 
" Oen. J. M. SoHonsLD — Dear Sir : Having removeu 
Gen. Curtis and assigned jou to the command of the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, I think it maj be of some advantage to 
me to state to you why I did it I did not remove Gen. 
Curtis because of mj full conviction that he had done wrong 
by commission or omission. I did it because of a convictioa 
in my mind that the Union men of Missouri, constituting, 
when united, a vast majority of the people, have entered into 
a pestilent, factious quarrel among themselves, Gen. Curtis, 
perhaps not of choice, being the head of one faction, and 
Gov. Gamble that of the other. After months of labor to re- 
concile the difficulty, it seemed to grow worse and worse, 
until I felt it my duty to break it up somehow, and as I 
could not remove Gov. Gamble, I had to remove Gen. Curtis. 
Now that you are in the position, I wish you to undo nothing 
merely because Gen. Curtis or Gov. Gamble did it, but to 
exercise your own judgment, and do right for the public in- 
terest. Let your military measures be strong enough to 
repel the invaders and keep the peace, and not so strong as 
to unnecessarily harass and persecute the people. It is a 
difficult role, and so much more will be the honor if you per- 
form it well. If both factions, or neither, shall abuse you, 
you will probably be about right. Beware of being assailed 
by one and praised by the other. 

** Yours, truly, A. Lincoln." 



THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND BCEN CALLED FOR. 

" Whereas, The term of service of part of the volunteer 
forces of the United States will expire during the coming 
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fear ; and whereas, \a additioa to the men raised bj tho 
present draft, it is deemed expedient to call out three hundred 
thousand Tolunteere, to serve for three fears or the war — not, 
however, exceeding three jears. 

" Now, tbererore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States and Commander-in-Chief of the Armj and 
Navy thereof, and of the militia of the several States when 
called into actual service, do issue this atj "proclamation, 
calling upon tbe Governors of the dilTerent States to raise and 
have enlisted into the United States service, for the various 
companies and regiments in tbe field trom their respective 
States, their quotas of three hundred thousand men. 

" I further proclaim that all ^e volunteers thus called out 
and duly enlisted shall receive advance pay, premium and 
bounty, as heretofore communicated to the Governors of 
States by tbe War Department, through the Provost- Marshal 
General's office, by special letters. 

" I further proclaim that all volnnteers received under this 
call, as well as all others not heretofore credited, shall be duly 
credited and deducted from tbe quotas established for the 
next draft. 

" I further proclaim that, if any State shall fail to raise the 
quota assigned to it bj the War Department under this call ; 
then a draft for tbe deficiency in Bsid quota shall be made in 
said State, or on the dietricts of said State, for their due pro- 
portion of said quota, and the said draft shall commence on 
tbe fifth day of January, 1864. 

"And I further proclaim that nothing in this proclamation 
shall interfere with existing orders, or with those which may 
be issued for tbe present draft in the States where it is now 
Id progress or where it has not yet been commenced. 

" The qoutas of the States ard diatricta will be assigned by 
tbe War Department, through the Provost- Marshal Oeierars 
office, due regard being had for the men heretofore furuiahed, 
wbetiier by volunteering or drafting, and th« twit'i\yio.'^'«'Si 
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be conducted in accordance with each instructions as hare 
been or may be issued by that department 

" In issuing this proclamation I address myself not only to 
the Governors of the several States, bat also to the good and 
loyal people thereof, invoking them to lend their cheerful, 
willing and effective aid to the measures thus adopted, with a 
view to reinforce our victorious armies now in the field and 
bring our n^dful military operations to a prosperous end, 
thus closing forever the fountains of sedition and civil war. 

" In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the XTnited States to be affixed. 

" Done at the city of Washington, this seventeenth day of 
October, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, and of the independence of the United States 
the eighty-eighth. 

'' By the President : "Abraham Lincoln. 

"Wm. H. Sewabd, Secretary of State." 



REV. DR. MTHEETERS— THE PRESIDENT'S REPLY TO AN 

APPEAL FOR INTERFERENCE. 

^'Executive Mansion, Washington, December 23, 1863. 

" I have just looked over a petition signed by some three 
dozen citizens of St. Louis, and their accompanying letters, 
one by yourself, one by a Mr. Nathan Ranney, and one by a 
Mr. John D. Coalter, the whole relating to the Rev.' Dr. 
McPheeters. The petition prays, in the name of justice and 
mercy, that I will restore Dr. McPheeters to all his ecclesias* 
tical rights. 

** This gives no intimation as to what ecclesiastical rights 
are withdrawn. Your letter states that Provost Marshal 
Dick, about a year ago, ordered the arrest of Dr. McPheeters, 
pastor of the Yine-street Oharch, prohibited him from offici- 
ating, and placed the management of affairs of the church out 
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of the control of the chosen tnistees ; and near the cloae 70a 
Rtate th&t a cerUia course 'wonid inaare his release.' Hr. 
Kanne^'a Iett«r says : ' Dr. Samael HcPheet«ra is enjoyiog 
all the rights of a civilian, but can not preach tbe gnnpel 1' 
Mr. Coalter, in his letter, asks : ' Is it not & atrauge illuetra- 
?ion of the condition of things, that the question who shall be 
allowed to preach in a church in St. Lonis shall be decided bj 
the President of the United States t' 

" Now, all this sonnds Teiy strangelj ; and, withal, a little 
as if yon gentlemen making thv application do not understand 
the case alike — one afGrming that thia doctor is enjoying all 
the rights of a civilian, and another pointing out to me what 
will secure his release! On the second of January last, I 
wrote to Gen. Curtis in relation to Mr. Dick's order upon Dr. 
McPheetcrs ; and, as I suppose the Doctor is eiyoying all the 
rights of a civilian, I only quote that part of tbe letter which 
relates to the church. It was as follows : ' But I must add 
that tbe United States Oovernment must not, as by this order, 
undertake to run the churches. When an individual, in a 
church or out of it, becomes dangerous to the public interest, 
he must be checked; but the churches, oa such, most take 
care of themselves. It will not do for the United States tp 
appoint trustees, supervisors, or other agents for the churi^es.' 

" This lett«r going to Gen. Curtis, then iu command, I 
supposed, of course, it was obeyed, especially as I heard no 
further complaint from Dr. He. or his friends for nearly an 
entire year. I have never interfered, nor thought of interfer- 
ing, as to who shall or shall not preach in any church ; nor 
have I knowingly or believiDgly tolerated any one else to 
interfere by my authority. If any one is so interfering by 
color of my authority, I would like to have it specifically 
made known to me. 

" If, after all, what is now sought is to have me put Dr 
Mc. back over the heads of a m^ority of bis own congrega- 
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tion, that, too, will be declined. I will not hare control of 
anj church on any side. A. Linoolh.'' 



AN ELECTION ORDERED IN THE STATE OF ARKANSAS. 

''Fxecuiive Mansion, Washington, January 20, 1864. 
" Maj. Gen. Steels : Sundry citizens of the State of Ar- 
kansas petition me that an election may be held in that State, 
at which to elect a Govemor ; that it be assumed at that 
election, and henceforward, that the Constitution and laws of 
the State, as before the rebellion, are in full force, except that 
the Constitution is so modified as to declare that there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except in the 
punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted ; that the General assembly may make such provi- 
sions for the freed people as shall recognize and declare their 
permanent freedom, and provide for their education, and which 
may yet be construed as a temporary arrangement, suitable 
to their condition as a laboring, landless, and homeless class ; 
that said election shall be held on the 28th of March, 1864, at 
all the usual places of the State, or .all such as voters may 
attend for that purpose ; that the voters attending at 8 o'clock 
in the morning of said day may choose judges and clerks of 
election for such purpose ; that all persons qualified by said 
Constitution and laws, and taking the oath presented in the 
President's proclamation of December 8, 1863, either before 
or at the election, and none others, may be voters ; that each 
set of judges and clerks may make returns directly to you on 

or before the — th day of next ; that in all other respects 

said election may be conducted according to said Constitution 
aud laws ; that on receipt of said returns, when five thousand 
four hundred and six votes shall have been cast, you can re- 
ceive said votes and ascertain all who shall thereby appear to 
have been elected ; that on the — day of next, all persons 
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BO appearing to faaye been elected, who shall appear before 
yoa at Little Rock, and take the oath, to be by jou severallj 
administered, to support the Oonstitation of the United 
States, and said modified Constitution of the State of Arkan- 
sas, may be declared by yoa qualified and empowered to 
immediately enter upon the duties of the offices to which they 
shall have been respectively elected. 

** You will please order an election to take place on the 
28th of March, 1864, and returns to be made in fifteen days 
thereafter. A. Linooln." 

Later, the President wrote the following letter : 

" William Fishback, Esa : When I fixed a plan for an 
election in Arkansas, I did it in ignorance that your Conven- 
tion was at the same work. Since I learned the latter fact, I 
have been constantly trying to yield my plan to theirs. I 
have sent two letters to Gen. Steele, and three or four dis- 
patches to you and others, saying that he (Gen. Steele) must 
be master, but that it will probably be best for him to keep 
the Convention on its own plan. Some single mind must be 
master, else there will be no agreement on any thing ; and 
Gen. Steele, commanding the military, and being on the 
ground, is the best man to be that master. Even now citizens 
are telegraphing me to postpone the election to a later day 
than either fixed by the Convention or me. This discord 
must be silenced. A. Lincoln.*' 



CALL FOR FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN. 

" Whebeas, By the Act approved July 4, 1864, entitled 'An 
Act further to regulate and provide for the enrolling and call- 
ing out the National Forces, and for other purposes,' it is pro- 
vided that the President of the United States may, at his 
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diBcretioD, at any time hereafter, call for anj number of men 
as YoluQteers, for the reapectiFe terms of one, two, or three 
years, for military service, and ' that in case the quota, or any 
part thereof, of any town, township, ward of a city, precinct, 
or election district, or of a county not so subdivided, shall not 
be filled within the space of fifty days after such call, then the 
President shall immediately order a draft for one year to fill 
such quota, or any part thereof, which may be unfilled.' 

"And whereas. The new enrollment heretofore ordered is 
so far completed as that the aforementioned Act of Congress 
may now be put in operation for recruiting and keeping up 
the strength of the armies in the field, for garrisons, and such 
military operations as may be required for the purpose of 
suppressing the rebellion and restoring the authority of the 
United States Qovemment in the insurgent States : 

'* Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do issue this, my call, for five hundred thou- 
sand volunteers for the military service ; provided, neverthe- 
less, that all credits which may be established under Section 
Eight of the aforesaid Act, on account of persons who have 
entered the naval service during the present Rebellion, and 
by credits for men furnished to the military service in excess 
of calls heretofore made for volunteers, will be accepted under 
this call for one, two, or three years, as they may elect, and 
will be entitled to the bounty provided by the law for the 
period of service for which they enlist. 

"And I hereby proclaim, order, and direct, that immedi* 
ately after the fifth day of September, 1864, being fifty days 
from the date of this call, a draft for troops to serve for oue 
year, shall be held in every town, township, ward of a city, 
precinct, election district, or a county not so subdivided, to 
fill the quota which shall be assigned to it under this call, or 
any part thereof which may be unfilled by volunteers on the 
Miid fiftn day of September, 1864. 

" In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
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caased the seal of the United States to be affixed. Done at 
the dtj of Washing^n, this eighteenth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and sizty-foar, 
and of the independence of the United States the eighty-ninth. 

•' By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

"William H. Seward, Secretary of State." 



LBTTER TO MRS. GURNET. 

This letter was written by the President prior to his re- 
election to Mrs. Eliza P. Qurney, an American lady, the 
widow of the late well-known Friend and philanthropist, 
Joseph John Gnrney, one of the wealthiest bankers of 
London. 

" Mt Esteemed Friend : I have not forgotten, probably 
never shall forget, the very impressive occasion when your* 
self and friends visited me on a Sabbath forenoon two years 
ago. Nor had your kind letter, written nearly a year later, 
ever been forgotten. In all it has been your purpose to 
strengthen my reliance in God. I am much indebted to the 
good Christian people of the country for their constant prayers 
and consolations, and to no one of them more thUn to your- 
self. The purposes of the Almighty are perfect and must 
prevail, though we erring mortals may fail to accurately per- 
ceive them in advance. We hoped for a happy termination 
of this terrible war, long before this, but God knows best, 
and has ruled otherwise. We shall yet acknowledge His 
wisdom and our own errors therein ; meanwhile we must 
work earnestly in the best lights He gives us, trusting that 
80 working still conduces to the great ends He ordains. 
Surely, He intends some great good to follow this mighty 
convulsion which no mortal could make, and no mortal 
could stay. 
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"Yoor people — ^the Friends— hare had, and are haring 
rtfj great trialB, on prioeiplea and faith oppoaed to both war 
and oppresftion. They can only practically oppose oppression 
bj war. In this hard dilemma, some hare chosen one horn 
and some the other. 

For those appealing to me on conscientious grounds I have 
done and shall do the best I could, and can, in my own con- 
science under mj oath to the law. That jou believe this, I 
doubt not, and believing it, I shall still receive for our countrj 
and myself your earnest prayers to our father in Heaven. 

" Your sincere friend, 

"A. LiNOOLN." 



THE TENNBSSEB TEST OATH. 

*' Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C, 

Saturday, October 22, 1864 

"MESSRS. WM B. OABfPBELL, THOMAS A. R. NELSON, JAMES T. P. 
CARTER, JOHN WILLIABfS, A. BLIZZARD, HENRT COOPER, BAILIE 
PEYTON, JOHN LILLYETT, EMERSON STHSRIDGB, AND JOHN D. 
PBRRTMAN. 

" Gentlebien : On the fifteenth day of this month, as I 
remember, a printed paper manuscript, with a few manuscript 
interlineatioos, called a protest, with your names appended 
thereto, and accompanied by another printed paper, purport- 
ing to be a proclamation by Andrew Johnson, Military 
Governor* of Tennessee, and also a manuscript paper purport- 
ing to be extracts from the code of Tennessee, were laid 
before me." 

[The protest is here recited, and also the proclamation of 
Gk>\. Johnson, dated September 80, to which it refers, to- 
gether with a list of the counties in East, Middle, and West 
Teciessee \ also extracts ftom the code of Tennessee in rela* 
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l*rMid«&t'i Latter. Taiui«nM Test Otth. 

lion to electors of President and Yice President, qaalificatious 
of voters for members of the General Assembly, and places 
of holding elections and officers of popular elections.] 

"At the time these papers were presented as before stated, 
I had never seen either of them, nor heard of the sabject to 
which they relate, except in a general way, only one day pre- 
viously. 

" Up to the present moment, nothing whatever upon the 
subject has passed between Gov. Johnson, or any one else 
connected with the proclamation ^nd myself. 

" Since receiving the papers, as stated, I have given the 
subject such brief consideration as I have been able to do, in 
the midst of so many pressing duties. 

'' My conclusion is, that I can have nothing to do with the 
matter, either to sustain the plan as the Convention and Gov. 
Johnson have initiated it, or to modify it as you demand. 
By the Constitution and laws the President is charged with 
no duty in the Presidential election in any State. Nor do I, 
in this case, perceive any military reason for his interference 
in the matter. 

** The movement set a-foot by the Convention and Gov. 
Johnson does not, as seems to be assumed by you, emanate 
from the National Executive. 

** In no proper sense can it be considered other then as an 
independent movement of at least a portion of the loyal people 
of Tennessee. 

'* I do not perceive in the plan any menace, or violence, or 
coercion toward any one. 

** Gov. Johnson, like any other loyal citizen of Tennessee 
has the right to form any political plan he chooses, and as 
Military Governor it is his duty to keep the peace among 
and for the loyal people of the State. 

** I cannot discern that by hiS plan he purposes any roore^« 
but you object to the plan. 
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LIFE OF ABBAHAH LINC0L17. 



Prttident*! Letter. 



TaetOMiL 



" Leaving it alone will be your perfect secaritj againei it. 
It is not proposed to force yoa into it 

" Do as you please on your own account peaceably and 
loyally, and Gov. Johnson will not molest yon, bnt will pro- 
tect yoa against violence so far as in his power. 

** I presume that the condacting of a Presidential election 
in Tennessee, in strict accordance with the old code of the 
State, is not now a possibility. 

'* It is scarcely necessary to add, that if any election shall 
be had, and any votes shall be cast in the State of Tennessee 
for President and Yice-President of the United States, it will 
belong not to the military agents nor yet to the Executive 
Department, bat exclusively to another department of the 
Government, to determine whether they are entitled to^be 
counted in conformity with the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. 

" Except it he to give protection against violence, I decline 
to interfere in any way with any Presidential election. 

•^'Abraham Lincoln." 



TUB END. 
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